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PREFACE 


TO THE SIXTH EDITION OF MORAL SKETCHES. 


———— ¢ 


In the second and subsequent editions of this little 
work, a brief reference was made to the character 
of our late revered Sovereign. Since the publication 
of the fifth edition, it has pleased Almighty God to 
exchange his earthly for an imperishable crown. The 
writer feels a strong desire, though long confined to 
the bed of sickness, to bear her last testimony, weak 
and worthless though it be, to the memory of our now 
beatified Sovereign. 

If there be such a thing as a character formed of 
the elements of the land which gave it birth, it was 
realized in the present instance. Our King exhibited 
the exactest specimen of the genuine English gentle- 
man in its highest and fairest form: he had not only 
the general stamp and impress, but the minor modes 
and peculiarities of a Briton. He was also a fair 
representative of the religion of his country. He was 
a Protestant, not in name, but in heart and soul. 

He began his reign with an act of self-control, which 
gave a flattering presage of his future magnanimity. 
He sacrificed, in the tenderest point, passion to duty. 
In the bloom of life, young, ardent, and a king, he felt 
there was something to which even kings must sub- 
mit,—the laws of their country. He made the sacri- 
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fice, and, by so doing, was rewarded in his large and 
lovely family by the long enjoyment of the dearest 
blessings of domestic life in their highest purity, and 
in the greatest human perfection. 

A strict conscientiousness seems to have pervaded 
every part of his character ;—it appeared in his fre- 
quently-repeated solemn reverence for his coronation 
oath ; in his uniform desire to promote the good of his 
people; in his zeal for the spiritual welfare of the 
poor, expressed in a sentiment too notorious to require 
repetition. The fear of God seems to have been 
supremely his governing principle ; and a deep sense 
of his own awful responsibility the corresponding 
result of that principle. 

If, from a too tenacious hold of an opinion once 
adopted, he might be chargeable with a political error 
in a persevering contest with the western continent, 
yet even then his pertinacity was principle ; and if he 
was wrong, it was his judgment which erred, and not 
his intention : but he knew, even in this case, how to 
retract gracefully a favourite opinion when the event 
required concession. In a visit he made from Chel- 
tenham to Dean Tucker, at Gloucester (who had written 
strongly in favour of a separation), the King had the 
candour to say, “ Mr. Dean, had we followed your 
advice by an earlier termination of the war with 
America, we had acted wisely : you were in the right.” 
This the Dean repeated to the writer a few days 
after, together with the whole conversation, which was 
so honourable to the good sense, general knowledge, 
and rectitude of mind of His Majesty, that it is to be 
regretted it had not been preserved. 

His understanding, though, perhaps, it had not 
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received the highest cultivation of which it was sus- 
ceptible, was soundly good, and the whole bent and 
bias of that understanding was turned to objects of 
utility. In such of his conversations as have been 
recorded by Johnson; Beattie, and others, his talents 
are seen to great advantage. His observations are 
acute, and his expression neat. In the details of 
business he was said to be singularly accurate, and 
particularly well informed in the local circumstances 
of whatever place was the subject under consideration. 
His domestic duties were filled with eminent fidelity 
and uniform tenderness. His family enjoyments were 
the relief and solace of his public cares ; while the pro- 
verbial correctness of his court furnished a model to 
contemporary sovereigns, and bequeathed a noble pat- 
tern to his own illustrious posterity. He observed the 
law of kindness as scrupulously as he observed all 
other laws ; nor was its exercise limited to those about 
his person or court, but extended to as many of inferior 
rank as fell under his observation. 

He was strictly punctual in the discharge of his reli- 
gious duties, a practice which alone could have enabled 
him to fulfil his other duties in so exemplary a manner. 
The writer has heard an inhabitant of Windsor (a 
physician of distinguished learning and piety) declare, 
that in his constant attendance at the morning chapel, 
his own heart was warmed, and his pious affections 
raised, by the devout energy of the King’s responses. 
Who shall presume to say what portion of the pros- 
perity of his favoured people may have been obtained 
for them by the supplications of a patriot, paternal, 
praying king ? 

Firmly attached to the church of which God had 
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made him the supreme head ; strong in that faith of 
which God had appointed him the hereditary defender, 
he yet suffered no act of religious persecution to dis- 
honour his reign. His firmness was without intolerance, 
his moderation without laxity. 

Though involved in darkness, both bodily and mental, 
for so many of his latter years, he was still regarded 
with a sentiment compounded of sorrow, respect, and 
tenderness. He was, indeed, consigned to seclusion, 
put not to oblivion. The distinctions of party, with 
respect to him, were lost in one common feeling : and 
the afflicted monarch was ever cherished in the hearts 
of the virtuous of every denomination, whether reli- 
gious or political. 

Even in the abberrations of reason he was not 
forsaken. The hand which inflicted the blow merci- 
fully mitigated the pain. His wounded mind was 
soothed by visionary auticipations of heavenly happi- 
ness. Might not these fanciful consolations indicate 
something of the habit of a mind accustomed in its 
brighter hours to the indulgence of pious thoughts ? 
And may we not in general venture to observe, in vin- 
dication of the severer dispensations of the Almighty, 
that even during the distressful season of alienation of 
mind, the hours which are passed without sorrow and 
without sin are not, to the sufferer, among the most 
unhappy hours. 

Notwithstanding the calamities with which it has 
lately pleased God to afflict a guilty world, calamities 
in which England has had its share, though by no 
means an equal share, yet the reign of the third George 
may be called a brilliant and glorious period. Indepen- 
dently of the splendour of our geographical discoveries, 
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_ our eastern acquisitions, and other memorable political 

_ events, we may challenge any era in the history of the 

world to produce a catalogue of the twentieth part 
of the noble institutions which have characterized 
and consecrated this auspicious reign : of these, some 
have successfully promoted every elegant art, and 
others every useful science. Painting, statuary, and 
engraving have been brought into fresh existence 
under the royal patronage ; the application of chem- 
istry and mechanics to the purposes of common life has 
been attended with unexampled success. Signals at 
sea have been reduced to a science ; the telegraph has 
been invented ; military tactics are said to have been 
carried to their utmost perfection. Among the gentle 
arts of peace, the study of agriculture, which the King 
loved and cultivated, has become one among the 
favourite pursuits of our honourable men. 

The time would fail to recount the numberless 
domestic societies of every conceivable description 
established for promoting the moral and temporal good 
of our country ; persons of high rank, even of the 
highest, men of all parties and professions, periodically 
assemble to contrive the best means to instruct the 
ignorant, and to reclaim the vicious ; to relieve every 
want which man can feel, or man can mitigate ; to heal 
the disturbed in mind, or the diseased in body ; nay, to 
resuscitate the apparently dead: prisons have been 
converted into places of moral improvement, and the 
number of churches has been rapidly multiplying. But 
the peculiar glory which distinguishes the period we 

- are commemorating is that of our having wiped out the 
-foulest blot that ever stained, not only the character 
of Christian Britain, but of human nature itself, by 
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the abolition of the opprobrious traffic in the human 
species. ; 

If we advert to other remarkable circumstances 
which distinguish this reign,—while new worlds have 
been discerned in the heavens, one of which bears the 
honoured name of the sovereign under whose dominion 
it was discovered,—on the earth, Christianity has been 
successfully carried to its utmost boundaries. In this 
reign, also, it has been our pre-eminent glory to have 
fought single-handed against the combined world ; yet 
not by our own strength, but by the arm of the Lord 
of Hosts, England has been victorious. 

England, it is true, labours at present under great 
and multiplied, but we trust not insuperable, difficulties. 
We have the misfortune of a depressed commerce, but 
we have the consolation of an untarnished honour; we 
have still a high national character, and, in a nation, 
character is power and wealth. To the distresses 
inflicted by Divine Providence, our own countrymen 
have made a large and most criminal addition. In 
looking out for the causes of this appalling visitation, 
may not one of those causes be found in our not having 
used the sudden flow of our prosperity with gratitude, 
humility, and moderation ? 

Great are our exigencies, but great are our resources. 
We possess a powerful stock of talent, and of virtue ; 
and in spite of the blasphemies of the atheist, and the 
treasons of the abandoned, we possess, it is presumed, 
an increasing fund of vital religion. 

Were these, and all our other numberless resources, 
thrown into one scale, and applied to the same grand 
ends, and objects ; would party, at this critical junc- 
ture, renounce the operation of its narrowing spirit ; 
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would every professed patriot show himself zealous, not 
for the magnifying of his own set, but for the substan- 
tial interests of his country ; what a mighty aggregate 
of blessings would be the result, and how reasonably 
might we then expect the Divine favour on a union so 
moral, so patriotic, so Christian ! 

It has pleased God in his mercy to restore to health 
the son of our late monarch, and to place him on the 
throne of his illustrious ancestors. We have the 
sanction of his own royal word, that he will walk in the 
steps of his beloved parent. We have an earnest of 
his gracious intentions. Every church has resounded 
with the royal proclamation for the encouragement of 
piety and virtue, and for punishing profaneness, vice, 
and immorality. He has pledged his honour,—honour 
is the law of kings,—and his honour is unimpeachable. 
In spite of the machinations of the wicked, he wears 
by acclamation his hereditary crown, and 


“ May He who wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it his !” 


He has commenced his reign auspiciously with a 
public act of wise and well-timed beneficence. By His 
Majesty’s dedication of a large portion of land with a 
noble pecuniary bounty to a most important purpose, 
Dartmoor will hold out to posterity a lasting monu- 
ment of royal liberality. By this permanent establish- 
ment for the protection and support of a large class of 
helpless, houseless beings, not only will the desert be 
literally converted into a fruitful field, but the neglected 
human plant will be reared and cultivated, the body 
rescued from the miseries of want, the mind from 
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the desolation of ignorance, and the heart from the 
corruptions of idleness, and the ravages of sin. 


“These are imperial arts, and worthy kings!” 


O may he so live in the hearts of his people, and so 
reign in the fear of God, that it may become hereafter 
a matter of controversy among unborn historians, 
whether the third or fourth Grorce will have the 
fairest claim to the now proverbial appellation of the 
BEST OF KINGS! 
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PREFACE 


TO THE FIRST EDITION OF MORAL SKETCHES. 


Ir is with the sincerest satisfaction, and the most 
lively gratitude to God, that the writer of these pages 
is enabled to bear her feeble but heart-felt testimony 
to the progress which religion has made and is making 
amongst us, especially in the higher, and even the highest 
ranks of society. 

At a period, therefore, abounding and advancing in 
almost every kind of religious improvement, she may 
be thought by those who would be looking for con- 
gratulation rather than caution, to have imposed on 
herself an invidious task, in choosing to dwell less on 
the triumphs of Christianity than on the dangers or 
the errors of some of its professors. Yet she is per- 
suaded that they who have made the greatest profi- 
ciency in piety will be the most ready to forgive the 
intimations, of which they stand in the least need. 

It may, however, justly be said, that the writer might 
have found more appropriate objects of censure amongst 
the worldly and the irreligious, than in the more 
respectable classes whom she has taken the liberty to 
make the subject of animadversion. But the truth is, 
* the thoughtless and the profligate have been so succes- 
sively and so perseveringly attacked by far more 
powerful pens ; have been so long assailed by the moni- 
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tory maxims of the moralist, pelted by the missile 
weapons of the satirist, and chastised by the grave 
rebuke of the divine; that, with due deference, she 
turns over the hitherto incorrigible to stronger and 
more efficient hands ; while she ventures to address her 
observations to other quarters, where there will be 
more hope of forgiveness, and less despair of success. 

She does not, therefore, appeal to those who “ hear 
not Moses and the Prophets,” but rather to those who 
hearing, neglect them : and especially to those who, in 
some awful instances, misrepresent them, She pre- 
sumes, with respect and diffidence, to expostulate with 
some, who, though exempt from palpable defects in 
practice, yet require to be reminded that speculative 
errors cannot be indulged without danger ; and to inti- 
mate to others, that the practice may be faulty where 
there are no material errors in the creed. Doubt- 
less indifference to religion will hereafter be more 
severely judged than mistakes in it ; especially if the 
latter be found to proceed from the head, as the other 
more apparently does from the heart. 

The remarks in the early part of this volume, on 
the excess of continental intercourse, will probably be 
accused of blameable scrupulosity, and the writer be 
charged with unnecessary rigour. Yet what enlighted 
conscience will deny that some of the habits to which 
allusion is made, militate as much against the self- 
denying spirit of our religion as more ostensible faults ? 
They would not, however, have been noticed, had they 
been confined to trifling and common characters ; but 
the least error that grows into a habit, and that habit 
sanctioned by the countenance of the worthy and 
respectable, becomes more important than even the 
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vices of ordinary men or frivolous women. In lament- 
ing the probably injurious consequences to a large pro- 


_ portion of the myriads who are still, with unabated 


eagerness, crowding to a foreign shore, the author is 
fully persuaded that many amongst them carry out 
principles too deeply rooted to be shaken by unprofit- 
able intercourse, and morals too correct to be infected 


by the fascinations of pleasure. But who will deny 


that the countenance of those who escape the injury 
gives an authority to those who receive it? In this 
view the wisest and most correct of our emigrants 
may, by lending themselves to the practice, furnish, in 
the result, an apology for things which they themselves 
disapprove ; and thus their example may be pleaded, 
as favouring what they would be amongst the last to 
tolerate. 

That long and frequent absences from our home, 
and especially from our country, are not favourable to 
the mind, is but too visible in that spirit of restlessness 
acquired by so many who have repeatedly made the 
experiment. For it is observable that the desire once 
indulged, instead of being cooled is inflamed ; inclina- 
tion becomes voracity. Appetite has grown with 
indulgence. And is it not to be feared that the sober 
scenes of domestic, and especially of rural life, will con- 
tinue to appear more and more insipid in proportion 
to the frequency with which they are deserted? Will 
not successive and protracted carnivals convert the 
quiet scenes of home enjoyment into what the poet 
calls “a lenten entertainment f” 

Home is at once the scene of repose and of activity. 
A country gentleman of rank and fortune is the sun of 
a little system, the movements of which his influence 
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controls. It is at home that he feels his real impor- 
tance, his usefulness, and his dignity. Each diminishes 
in proportion to the distance he wanders from his 
proper orbit. The old English gentry kept up the 
reverence and secured the attachment of their depen- 
dants by livmg among them. Personal affection was 
maintained by the presence of the benefactor. Subor- 
dination had a visible head. Whereas, obedience to a 
master they do not see savours too much of allegiance 
to a foreign power. 

We know that the Roman hero, who transgressed 
the boundaries of his own province by once crossing 
the Rubicon, changed the whole condition, circum- 
stances, constitution, and character of his country. 
May not the reiterated passage of the Straits of 
Dover eventually produce moral changes not less 
important ? 

The mischiefs effected by these incessant migrations 
may, indeed, be slow, but they are progressive. Prin- 
ciples which would revolt at the idea of any sudden 
change are melted down by the gradual relaxation of 
continued contact. Complacency in the soothing enjoy- 
ment creeps on by almost imperceptible advances. The 
revolution is not the less certain, because it is not 
acknowledged. The conscience, too, is quieted by the 
geographical anodyne—*“T would not do in England 
what I think it no harm to do in Paris.” 

Might not a fair practical appeal be made to the differ- 
ent state of the feelings of many of our travellers, on 
witnessing the open violation of the sanctity of the 
jirst Sunday, and the twentieth repetition of the same 
abuse? Who can affirm, that familiarity has not 
gradually diminished the alarm, and in a good measure 
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_ suppressed the indignation ? Who will assert that this 

; succession of desecrated Sabbaths has produced no 
alteration in the state of their feelings, except that of 
reconciling them to the practice? They, indeed, who 
had made sucha proficiency in religion as to maintain 
an unabated sense of the evil, would be the least 
likely unnecessarily to expose their principles to such 
a risk.* 

For the bold remarks on this dangerous and delicate 
subject, the culprit throws herself on the mercy and 
the anglicism of her readers ; on the courtesy of those 
whose kindness she hopes will not be forfeited, by her 
having shown herself too exclusively an English woman. 
Anxious, perhaps to a fault, for the welfare, the 
honour, the prosperity, the character of this Queen of 
Islands, she yet believes that there are to be found worse 
prejudices than those national attachments which in 
her are irreclaimable.t 

It is not, however, to be conceded, that the term 
prejudice, so frequently applied to these attachments, 
is, by this application, legitimately used. If prejudice, 
in its true definition, signifies prepossession, judgment 
formed beforehand, fondness adopted previously to 


* Some friends of the writer, men of the first respectability, 
who during the late war commanded volunteer corps, have 
acknowledged to her, that when first cailed out to drill on 
Sundays, their religious feelings were most painfully wounded, 
but Jong habit made it gradually become a matter of indifference 
to them. 

+ These prefatory apolagies for the offences of a subsequent 

- chapter, will, it is to be feared, remind the reader of the prudent 
sinner mentioned by Luther, who in going to purchase indul- 
gences for the faults he had already committed, purchased 
another for a fault he intended to commit. ss 
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knowledge, notions cherished without enquiry, opinions 
taken up and acted upon without examination ; if these 
be its real significations,—and what lexicographer will 
deny that they are P—then how can this term be applied 
to the more enlightened Britons? How can it be 
applied to men who, independently of the natural fond- 
ness for the soil, and all the objects which endear it ; 
who, in addition to this instinctive attachment, feel, 
acknowledge, and enjoy, in their native country, all the 
substantial blessings which make life worth living for : 
a constitution, the best that mortal man has ever yet 
devised ; a religion, above the powers of man indeed to 
conceive, but reformed and carried to perfection by his 
agency, taught by the wisdom of God, led by the 
guidance of his word, and the direction of his spirit ; a 
system of civil and religious liberty, which while cer- 
tain miscreants at home are labouring to destroy, under 
the pretence of improving, some foreign countries are 
imitating, and all are envying; institutions which 
promise to convey the chief of these blessings to the 
remotest lands ;-—if all these assertions are true, let it 
be again asked, whether, if an Intimate knowledge, and 
a long enjoyment of these blessings, should have pro- 
duced a filial fondness for such a country, that attach- 
ment can be denominated prejudice, a word which, let 
it be repeated, was only meant to express blind zeal, 
neglected examination, and contented ignorance ? 
May not this growing attachment for foreign man- 
ners, by wearing out domestic attachments, create a 
powerful preponderance in the opposite scale? The 
English partialities being cured, may not those who 
shall have conquered them become more satisfied with 
their acquired than with their former tastes?--may they 
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not fancy, that they are grown more candid, when, 
_ perhaps, they are only become less conscientious ? 


4 


_ When the mind is softened down by pleasurable sensa- 


tions, pleased with everything about it, it becomes 
pleased with itself ; begins to look back on its former 
scrupulous character with present triumph, rejoices in 
its enlargement from its previous narrowness ; congra- 
tulates itself on its acquired liberality ; calls what was 
firmness bigotry ; until, to the altered character, the 
strictness it carried abroad appears rigour on its return 
home. 

That the attraction may be inviting, and the temp- 
tation considerable, is readily allowed ; but if once the 
rightness of an action should come to be determined 
by its pleasantness, an entirely new system of morals 
must be introduced amongst Christians ; the question 
then would be no longer, what ought we to do? but, 
what should we like todo? That the temptation is 
not irresistible appears in the self-denial of those who 
continue to withstand it: many who have felt the 
desire have prudently deferred its gratification to a safer 
season ; while others continue to doubt its general 
expediency. 

That many among our innumerable travellers have 
gone abroad on the reasonable ground of health, as well 
as for the necessary purposes of business, is not to be 
doubted. And who will deny that some men of great 
ability and high principle have gone with the meri- 
torious desire of doing moral and religious good, in 
various directions ; and that they have, in no inconsi- 
derable degree, effected it, or at least have opened a 
door for further improvement? On the other hand, 
the disgraceful truth must not be concealed, that others 
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have carried out more evil from home than they found 
abroad. 

It would be uncharitable and unchristian, to desire 
to maintain a spirit of hostility between near neigh- 
bours ; but when neighbours have been so frequently 
on the alert to find pretences for disagreement, and 
national safety has sometimes been endangered by the 
quarrels of individuals, will not good neighbourhood 
be more probably promoted by friendly dispositions 
and mutual good offices on the respective shores, than 
by obtrusive visits, which if they were thoroughly 
liked, would doubtless be more frequently returned ? 

For is it not worthy of remark, that we only refuse 
to imitate our continental neighbours in the very point 
in which they are really respectable? They stay at 
home. Even if they do so with the same proud self- 
preference, which made ancient Rome call all the other 
nations of the world barbarians, it is at least an honest 
and a patriotic partiality. Would not the natives of 
our happy land, who have less to gain and more to lose, 
do well to follow their example in this honourable 
instance P They prudently augment the resources of 
their country in two ways, by spending their own 
money in their own land, with the additional profit of 
holding out to us those allurements which cause ours 
to be spent there also. 

“O England ! model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart ! 
What might’st thou do that honour bids thee do, 
Were all thy children kind and natural ! 
But see, thy fault France hath in thee found out,” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


While the pen is in the hand of the writer, fresh 
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intelligence is brought of conspiracies forming in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom for its moral and political 
destruction. Can she, therefore, forbear repeating, that 
ifher degenerate sons betray her, and her honourable 
sons desert her, her perils are indeed imminent,? 

At her advanced age the writer has little to hope 
from praise, or little to fear from censure, except as her 
views may have been in a right or a wrong direction. 
She has felt that a renewed attention to growing errors 
is a duty on those who have the good of mankind at 
heart. The more nearly her time approaches for leav- 
ing the world, there is a sense in which she feels herself 
more strongly interested in it ; she means in an increas- 
ing anxiety for its improvement ; for its advance in all 
that is right in principle, and virtuous in action. And 
as the events and experience of every day convince her 
that there is no true virtue which is not founded in reli- 
gion, and no true religion which is not maintained by 
PRAYER, she hopes to be forgiven, if, with declining 
years and faculties, yet with increasing earnestness, 
from increasing conviction of its value, she once more 
ventures to impress this last, important topic, on their 
attention. 

In taking her final leave of her readers, may she be 
allowed to express her gratitude for their long and 
unwearied indulgence ; for a patience which the too 
frequent demands made on it could not exhaust ; for 
their candour in forgiving her bold remonstrances ; for 
their kindness in bearing with her faults in considera- 
tion of her desire to be useful ; and for extending to 
one who had nothing to offer but right intentions, that 
favour to which merit might have put in a fairer claim. 

Barley Wood, July 24th, 1819. 
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WE had fervently hoped, during a war, unparalleled 
in duration and severity, that if ever the blessing of 
peace should be restored, all would be well again ; we 
had hoped that, at least, we should be brought back 
to our previous situation, with that improvement in 
humility and gratitude, which the remembrance of 
past sufferings, and recent deliverance from those suf- 
ferings would seem naturally to produce. If our plea- 
sant feelings in such a prospective event were shaded 
at all, it was simply by the irreparable and individual 
loss of a father, son, or brother, which almost every 
family, of every rank, had sustained. Peace was at 
length providentially granted to our arms and to our 
prayers ; but all the blessings we had anticipated did 
not return in her train : 

Ease still recants 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 


Were it not almost doubtful whether in some re- 
spects the change may have proved a benefit, if it should 
be found to be the choice between the two evils, the 
waste of human lives, or the decay of moral principles? 
Some scrupulous persons may even think it requires 

_no very correct arithmetic to determine on the com- 
arative value of perishable lives and immortal souls. 

What, then, was the first use we made of a benefit 


so earnestly implored —a blessing which we fondly 
B 
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flattered ourselves would be converted to so many 
salutary purposes? This peace, for which so many 
prayers were offered, so many fasts appointed ;—this 
peace, whose return was celebrated by thanksgivings 
in every church, and, as we hope, in every house, and 
in every heart, to what purpose was its restoration de- 
voted ? 

This peace was seized on, not as a means to repair, 
in some measure, the ravages which were made on the 
commerce, the property, the comforts, as well as the 
population of our country ; but must it not, in many 
instances, be said truly, though mest painfully said, 
to vary their nature, and enhance their malignity ? 
- Instead of sedulously employing it to raise us to our 
former situation by a prudent restriction in our indul- 
gences, by an increased residence in our respective dis- 
tricts, and an endeavour to lighten the difficulties of 
government, by the continued contribution of its 
rightful supplies ;—instead of using it to mitigate the 
distresses, and to restrain the crimes of the lower 
orders, by living in the midst of them, each at his 
natural and appropriate station, and thus neutralizing a 
spirit of disaffection, which took advantage only of 
their absence to. break out ; instead of improving its 
opportunities, or providing against the impending 
searcity, which the desertion of the rich increased 
almost to famine ; by giving employment to the indus- 
trious, relief to the sick, and bread to the famished ;— 
instead of each sentinel remaining at his providentially- 
appointed watch,—at this critical moment a very large 
proportion of our nobles and gentry, and an indefinite 
number of our laity, and not a few of our clergy, that 
important part of the community, of which the situa- 
tion is peculiarly local,—all these, as if simultaneously 
seized by that mania which, in fabulous history, is said 
to have sent one unfortuate object of divine perse- 
cution wandering through the world,—all these import- 
ant portions of our country at once abandoned it. The 
only use they made of peace was to fly, with most 
unrighteous speed, to the authors of our calamities, 
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and of such calamities as it might be thought could 
not at once have been forgotten ; to visit a country 
which had filled our own with widows and orphans, 
which had made the rest of Europe a scene of deso- 
lation. 

Not only hundreds of thousands of our country- 
men, and women, and children, but millions of our 
money, so severely wanted at home, were transported 
from every port to visit this lately execrated country. 
To visit, did I say ? that had been little ;—a short ex- 
cursion to feed the eye, and gratify the taste with pic- 
tures and statues, might have been pleaded as a natural 
temptation. 

Here we conceive the grave Christian moralist will 
censure the writer, as much as she censures the emi- 
grants. He will say, “The desire is too natural to be 
right.” If we plead in mitigation of damages, that it 
was innocent curiosity, we shall be told, that it was a 
curiosity which one of our first parents believed inno- 
cent, but which lost them both Paradise. If it was 
a desire of knowledge, it might be a knowledge better 
unknown ; if to cure those prejudices, “for which our 
country is a name so dear,” such prejudices may better 
be retained than cured. 

But be this as it may, the truth is, that to multi- 
tudes France was not made a place of a visit, but a 
home. For when these wonderful productions of art 
were restored to the places from whence they had been 
feloniously taken, did that allay the hunger of emi- 
gration? France became the settled residence of mul- 
titudes. France was made a chosen scene for the 
education of English, of Protestant children! Sons 
and daughters, even in the middle ranks of life, were 
transported thither with an eagerness, as if the land of 
blood had been the land -of promise. And as all 
fashions descend, not a few of our once simple, plain- 
- hearted English yeomen were drawn in to follow the 
example of their betters, as they are not very cor- 
rectly called. The infection became general, nor has. . 
time as yet stayed the plague. s 

B 
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A late French wit,* who always preferred a calumny 
to a fact, and was more fond of giving a neat turn to a 
sentence than of speaking truth, after visiting this 
country about the middle of the last century, charac- 
terised its natives by saying, the English people re- 
sembled their own beer, the top was all froth, the 
bottom all dregs, but the middle was excellent. If this 
were at that time true, the middle class has now 
merged its distinctive character in the other two ; it is 
abandoning the honourable station in the cup which 
it then held, is adopting its worst ingredients from 
above and below; and by its mixture with the froth 
and the feculence, has considerably lessened its claim 
to its once distinct commendation.T 

But the evil, great as it is, does not end here; 
numbers of a higher strain remain domiciliated in 
France, and too many who are returned are more than 
ever assimilated with French manners. It is to be 
feared, that with French habits, French principles 
may be imported. French alliances are contracted, as 
almost every newspaper records ; and an innovation 
which had hitherto been firmly resisted, a French 
theatre is established. We are losing our national 
character. The deterioration is by many thought 
already visible. In a few years, if things proceed in 
their present course, or rather with increasing velo- 
city—which is always the case with downward tenden- 
cies—the strong and discriminating features of the 
English heart and mind will be obliterated, and we 
shall be lost in the undistinguished mass. 

In the mean time, let us take warning from the con- 
sideration that the first stage of decline is the begin- 
ning of dissolution. Whatever has begun already to 
decay, is not far from perishing. This contagious in- 
tercourse has been, too probably, the cause of the 


* Voltaire. 
t It is almost too ludicrous to assert, that the wife of a repu- 
table farmer being asked lately what she had done with her 


daughter, replicd, “I have Frencked her and musicked her, and 
shall now carry her to France.” 
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recent multiplication of those great Sunday entertain- 
ments, in the diminution of which we had begun to 
rejoice: a multiplication which is as likely to contri- 
bute to the decline of religion in the domestic arrange- 
ments of the great, as any more obvious and osten- 
sible evil. 
What would the veteran moralist, who, in his beau- 

tiful and vigorous satire, indignantly exclaimed, 


I cannot bear a French metropolis ;— 


what would Johnson have said had he been spared 
till now ? 

How would he laugh at Britain’s modern tribe, 
Dart the keen taunt, and edge the piercing gibe! 
How would he have poured out his ready wrath, his 
cutting sarcasm, his powerful reasoning, his robust 
morality, on a country which is in danger of deserting 
its own character, impairing its own virtue, and dis- 
crediting its own religion! If the muse of a brother 
bard wept so pathetically the then imaginary distresses 
of the Deserted Village, what a plaintive descant 
would he have sung on a deserted Country ! 

We set a just value on the French language as the 
introduction to much elegant literature; too much, 
indeed, that is valuable, but to more that is perni- 
cious. But even this agreeable language, for the 
higher acquisition of which so many important sacri- 
fices are made, so much domestic duty is relinquished, 
so much religious principle is hazarded, may be bought 
too dear. Even if this supreme excellence, the per- 
fection of the Parisian accent, should obtain for an 
English lady the coveted distinction of being taken 
for a Frenchwoman ; does she not run some risk, even 
in her own country and her own home, from the habit 
of domesticating in our families persons of whom all 
she may know is, that their accent is good ; of whose 
.morals she knows little; and of whose religion she 
knows nothing, except that, if they happen by great 
chance to have any, it is of a character hostile to her 
own. The only hope is, that the foreign teacher may 
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care so little about the matter as never to introduce 
religion at all; but this is not a very consoling conside- 
ration in the instructors of our children. 

There is another grievance connected with this 
mania for whatever is foreign—a grievance not the less 
serious because it is overlooked, and because it affects 
only a subordinate class in society ;—we allude to the 
- injury sustained by our domestic manufactures from 
the abundant importation of French articles of dress 
and decoration. We forbear to enter on the subject 
in all its painful extent ; we forbear to advert to the 
looms that are standing still, to the gloominess of our 
trading streets, to the warehouses that are left solitary, 
to the shops which are nearly deserted ; and shall con- 
fine our humble remonstrances to pleading more parti- 
cularly the distress of those unfortunate females who 
used to procure a decent support by their own in- 
dustry, and of whom thousands are now plunging 
into misery. We would fervently but respectfully 
advocate the cause of this meritorious and most piti- 
able class. 

If British patriotism be not a plea sufficiently 
powerful to restrain a temptation which can only be 
indulged by the violation of laws, which, perhaps, the 
husbands and fathers of the fair offenders have esta- 
blished, we would appeal to the sensibilities of a well- 
regulated heart, to the tenderness of an enlightened 
conscience, and to the dictates of justice and of 
charity, whether it be pardonable to yield to every 
slight temptation, merely to gratify vanity, or, to 
speak more tenderly, to indulge a capricious taste. 

When tempted to make the alluring purchase by 
the superior beauty, real or imaginary, of the article, 
might we not presume to recommend to every lady to 
put some such questions as the following to herself :— 
“ By this gratification, illicitly obtained, I not only 
offend against human laws but against humanity 
itself; by this purchase I am, perhaps, starving some 
unfortunate young creature of my own sex, who gained 
her daily bread by weaving her lace or braiding her 
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straw. Iam driving her to that extremity of want 
which may make her yield to the next temptation to 
vice, which may drive her to the first sinful means that 
may offer of procuring a scanty, precarious, and 
miserable support. It is in vain that I may have, per- 
haps, subscribed for her being taught better principles 
at school, that I have, perhaps, assisted in paying for 
her acquisition of her little trade, if, by crushing that 
trade, I now drive her to despair, if I throw her on a 
temptation which may overcome those better principles 
she acquired through my means. Shall I not then 
make this paltry—this no sacrifice? Shall I not 
obtain a victory over this petty allurement, whose 
consequences, when I first gave way to it, I did not 
perceive P” 

The distress here described is not a picture drawn 
by the imagination, a touch of sentimentalism, to 
exhibit feeling, and to excite it. It is a plain and 
simple representation of the state of multitudes of 
young women, who, having been bred to no other 
means of gaining their support, will, probably, if these 
fail, throw themselves into the very jaws of destruc- 
tion. Think, then, with tenderness, on these thousands 
of young persons of your own sex, whom a little self- 
denial on your part might restore to comfort—might 
snatch from ruin. Many ladies, who make these 
unlawful purchases, do not want feeling, they only 
want consideration. Consider, then, we once more 
beseech you, consider, that it is not merely their bread, 
but their virtue, of which you may be unintentionally 
depriving them ; and you will find, that your error is 
by no means so inconsiderable as it may hitherto have 
appeared to you. 

If the superiority of the foreign purchase you are 
about to make be not great, you have gained little or 
nothing by your fault ; if it is, and you forego it, you 
- have gained a victory over your own inclination—the 
victory of an honest principle over a misleading fancy. 

Spare yourself, then, the pain of feeing that, if you 
hear of any of these unfortunate beings having, previ- 
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ously to their entering on other sinful courses, been 
tempted by famine to commit a robbery,—spare your- 
self the pain of reflecting that you, perhaps, by a 
thoughtless gratification of your taste, first robbed her 
of that subsistence, the failure of which has driven her 
to a crime she abhorred. The evil which appeared 
little, considered by itself, considered in its possible 
consequences, is of no small magnitude. 

But to return.—It was from the land of polished 
arts that ancient Rome imported the poison of her 
sturdy morals, the annihilation of her masculine cha- 
racter. England has a palladium for her protection, 
which Ilium, which Rome, never possessed. Yet on 
that guardian genius depended, as the people thought, 
the safety of the former ; of the latter, it was consi- 
dered as the destiny. Our palladium is the CHRISTIAN, 
the Prorestant Reuicion. It cannot be taken by 
storm ; but, like that of Ihum, it may be taken by 
stratagem. The French are to us as much more for- 
midable than the Greeks were to Rome, as we have 
more to lose. While our guardian genius remains 
inclosed within our walls we shall be safe, in spite of 
wars and revolutions: if we neglect it, like the besieged 
city of antiquity, we fall: losing our religion, we lose 
all with it. Religion is our compass, the only instru- 
ment for directing and determining our course ; and 
though it will not save the trouble of working the 
vessel, nor diminish the vigilance of guarding against 
rocks and shoals, yet it constantly points to that 
star which, by ascertaining our course, insures our 
safety. 

In making our country an island, Divine Providence 
seems to have made a provision for our happiness as 
well as for our security. As that circumstance has 
protected us from the sword, it should also protect us 
from the manners of our continental neighbours. The 
more England labours to resemble them, the more she 
will lose of her independent character. Le godt du 
terroir is often mentioned as the distinctive mark of 
the country which produces certain wines. The British 
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character, we hope, will always retain its indigenous 
flavour. 

But if Britain, blest by Heaven above all the nations, 
ancient or modern, recorded in the annals of history, 
sacred or profane, has not made the most of all the 
advantages bestowed on her ; if she has not yet made 
the best use of that elevation on which Divine Provi- 
dence has placed her ; if she has not yet applied to 
the best possible ends the rich gifts with which He has 
endowed her; nor turned the provision made for her 
happiness to the best account: if, standing on the 
loftiest summit of naval, military, and literary glory ; 
if, favoured with the best civil and religious constitu- 
tion the wit of man has yet devised ; if, with all these 
advantages, she has yet some steps to ascend before she 
reach the height to which the Almighty seems to have 
destined her, let her remember, she has resources within 
herself, by which, with the blessing of Him who 
conferred them, she may still set an example to all 
the kingdoms of the earth. We will not say she 
may acquire a superiority over other nations—of that 
she has long been in possession ;— no ; we must not 
try her by her comparative, but her positive, merit ; 
not by placing her in juxta-position with other 
countries, but with the possibilities of her own excel- 
lence, 

Britain, we repeat, has abundant resources. If it be 
true that she has lately, in any respect, gone back, 
rather than advanced; if, when her public character 
has reached its zenith, her private character is in any- 
thing deteriorated, she has still within herself all the 
materials of moral renovation ; ample means, not only 
of recovering what has been lost, but of rising to 
heights yet unattained. It is only to be wished that 
she may use these resources, and consider them as raw 
materials, that will not produce their effect without 

- being industriously worked up. 

If the familiar and protracted intercourse with a 
neighbouring nation ; if, during this intercourse, the 
long-witnessed contempt of religion, morbid insensi- 
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bility to morals, violated Sabbaths, and abandonment 
to amusements the most frivolous, to pleasures knit in 
one eternal dance ;—if all this should happily have left 
unimpared, or have only tinctured, too slightly to 
make a lasting impression, the noble simplicity, the 
ancient rectitude, the sound sense, and the native 
modesty which have long been the characteristics of 
the British people ; if the growth at home, and within 
our own doors, of an intolerant and superstitious 
church, be not too fondly fostered—be not promoted 
instead of tolerated ; if the paramount fondness in too 
many of the more delicate sex, for unbounded dissipa- 
tion, for profane and immoral writers, should decline ; 
if the middle classes among us should return to their 
ancient sobriety and domestic habits ; should cease to 
vie with the great in expensive dress, and the decora- 
tions of high life ; should cease to give their daughters 
the same useless accomplishments, which are carried 
too far even in the highest station, and in theirs are 
preposterous ; if the instruction we are at length 
giving to the poor be as conscientiously conducted as 
it is generally adopted, and the art of reading be made 
the vehicle of true religion ; if a judicious correction 
of our criminal code, and a prudent rectification of the 
demands of pauperism, be successfully followed up ; if 
the African slave-trade should be effectually abolished 
—not in promises, and on paper, but in very deed and 
act ; if our prisons be made places of reform instead of 
increased corruption ; if the young offenders be so in- 
structed that they come not out as bad as the old, and 
the old come not out worse than they went in ; if our 
venerable universities should fulfil the promise they 
give of becoming as distinguished for moral discipline 
and strict religion as they have ever been, and they are 
now more than ever, unrivalled for learning and ability 
of every kind; if churches be as readily attended as 
they will be cheerfully provided ; if there be the same 
honourable attention paid to filling the pulpits as to 
raising the buildings ; if the Bible be as generally read 
by the giver as it is liberally bestowed on the receiver ; 
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if the good old practice of family prayer should be 
revived, and public worship more carefully attended by 
those who give the law to fashion ; if those who are 
“the makers of manners” will adopt none but such as 
deserved to be imitated :—if all these improvements 
should take place, and which of them, let me ask, is 
impossible ?—then, though we laugh to scorn the pre- 
posterous notion of human perfectibility, we shall yet 
have a right to expect that England, so far from being 
satisfied to excel other nations, will not only excel her 
present self, but be continually advancing in the scale 
of Christian perfection. 


Frenco Opinion oF ENGLISH Soctrery. 


Tue French nation have lately had many oppor- 
tunities for forming their opinion of the English. It 
may be worth our while to consider what opinion they 
have formed ; since by ascertaining their present judg- 
ment of the English character, we may form some in- 
structive conclusions as to the change their tuition is 
likely to effect in it. 

Foreigners are of opinion that we want polish. If 
this were all, we should rather blame their discern- 
ment, or their deficiency in fair deduction. For grant 
us that we are solid, and we have high authority for 
saying that solid bodies take the brightest polish. And 
if in point of fact the English character, like the English 
oak, be susceptible of no inconsiderable polish, it is 
owing in both to the inherent soundness and firmness 
of its substance. Soft bodies admit of little polish: 
in them, therefore, recourse is had to varnish, which 
hides all flaws ; and the thicker it is applied, the more 
surely it conceals the meanness of the materials be- 

neath its surface. 
- A late brilliant female writer,* whose genius it would 
be a reflection on our own taste not to admire, and on 
our own candour not to extol, has, towards the end of 


* Madame de Staél. 
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her admirable posthumous work, done, in general, noble 
justice to the English character. She had talents to- 
appreciate, and opportunities to examine it, in its 
highest condition, and most advantageous forms. It 
must be observed, that we here presume to touch on 
no part of her able delineation of English habits and 
manners, but only so far as private society and conver- 
sation are concerned. On these points we are to look 
for her exceptions : though on the society of the gentle- 
men she animadverts with the most flattering con- 
sideration ; and even to that of the ladies she makes a 
frequent and generous, but not very successful, effort to 
be civil. 

However, with ali the politeness and good nature of 
this fine writer, two qualities which she seems to have 
possessed in no ordinary degree, it frequently escapes 
her, that she found the English ladies deplorably de- 
ficient in those shining talents and airy graces which 
embellish society. Had her visit to London been three 
or four years later, she might possibly have found, in 
some quarters, stronger marks of improvement in this 
talent so near her heart; at least if any expectation 
might be formed from their subsequent intercourse 
with the society of Paris, the charms of which she 
never fails to exhibit in those glowing colours which 
she so well knows how to lay on, even on the worst 
ground. 

But this eloquent panegyrist of animated conversa- 
tion seems to be a little mistaken in some of the causes 
to which she ascribes the heaviness of London parties. 
She laments with deeper concern than the occasion, 
even had it been real, seems to require, that the great 
English gentlemen regularly retire, and spend nine 
months in the year on their estates in the country! 
We wish she had happened to mention in what 
quarter of the kingdom this annual retreat is made, 
where this voluntary exile ¢o the native home is to be 
found. 

We say voluntary, for British gentlemen are not 
rélegués from our capital, as ex-ministers and discarded 
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favourites used to be from Paris. Neither the fate, 
nor the credit, nor the liberty, nor the choice of habita- 
tion of a man of rank in this country, depends on the 
favour of an arbitrary king; nor does his happiness, 
his general acceptance, nor his respectability, hang on 
the smiles of a despotic and capricious master. And if 
her concern be excessive for the annual voluntary 
banishment of our men of taste from the centre of 
social delights, which she would wish to see converted 
into a circle “never ending, still beginning ;” had this 
lady never further heard of such places as Bath, or 
Tunbridge, or Brighton, or any other of those, number- 
less felicitous resources, those supplemental relaxations, 
those by-reliefs of the ennui of retreat, which always 
stand ready to intercept the speed of the fashionable 
exile, and to break the fall between the London and 
the country home ? 

But if even the fact were as desperate as she inti- 
mates, the self-imposed relegation would not be likely 
to produce the effect she deprecates. This lady, born 
herself to excel in polished society, regrets this in- 
jurious retreat, chiefly because it interrupts the brilliant 
intercourse of the metropolis, and causes conversation 
to suffer so tedious and melancholy a suspension. Now 
we should almost as soon have expected that a philoso- 
pher would have imagined a supernumerary eclipse of 
the sun for the same period, and then have brought it 
to account for the late dreariness of the natural world, 
and the inclemency of the seasons. 

She laments that the manner in which these absen- 
tees from the source and centre of intellectual enjoy- 
ment spend their time in the country not a little 
disqualifies them for the charms of society. With all 
due deference to this able reasoner, from whom it is 
hazardous to differ, we should have really thought, that 
the long leisure for reading, which this supposed soli- 

“tude must afford, would in some instances prove as 
favourable to reading and study, as she represents it to 
be to indolence, sleeping, and drinking. Surely, in the 
number of those gentlemen, who are all scholars by 
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education, there will be found many who will avail 
themselves of such opportunity of becoming studious 
from taste. Thus instead of starving the intellect, 
would not this leisure rather serve to nourish it ; and, 
instead of lowering the mind, furnish it with fresh 
images, enrich it with new ideas, and aided by the re- 
freshment of “short retirement urging sweet return,” 
dispose it to repair with a full mind, additional spirit, 
replenished resources, and increased energy, to that 
more splendid society which she deems the life of life ; 
that feast of intellect, of which the writer of these 
pages is fully disposed to acknowledge the pleasure and 
the profit P—Those to whom she alludes, who only hunt, 
and loll, and drink, and sleep at their country seats, 
are not, we presume, of that race of active intellect, 
who would swell the flow of soul by their contribu- 
tions, were they even tied as closely and constantly to 
the metropolis as the tavern-waiter who draws their 
corks, or the more respectable purveyor who supplies 
the market with their luxuries. 

As we presume that there is at this time at least as 
much genius, and taste, and literature, at home as in 
any capital abroad, consequently there can be no de- 
ficiency of the finest materials for enriching and embel- 
lishing society, were their possessors a little more 
disposed to imitate a neighbouring nation in one talent, 
in which they must be allowed to excel all others—the 
talent se faire valoir. 

There is more sterling weight than show in the 
genuine English character ; and Mr. Addison was not 
the only one of his countrymen who, with respect to 
intellectual wealth, could draw for a thousand pounds, 
though he may not always have a guinea in his pocket. 
But if they are not incessantly producing all they are 
worth to every comer ;: when called out in public situa- 
tions, in the senate, the pulpit, or at the bar, we see all 
the energies of genius in all its opulence and variety. 
We see the most powerful reasoning, adorned by the 
most persuasive eloquence, With these ample mate- 
rials for conversation, they are not, perhaps, driven like 
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some of their more volatile neighbours, to talk for the 
sake of talking. Talking is not, with Englishmen, so 
completely a besoin, so entirely a natural necessity. 
They are more disposed to consider conversation as the 
refreshment than the pabulum of life. Added to this, 
their professional and laborious duties abroad may 
make some of them frequently consider society as a 
scene in which rather to repose their minds than to 
keep them in full exercise. They let them take an 
easy and natural turn, instead of lashing them up for 
exhibition. 

Learning, in this country, is not confined to acade- 
micians, authors, and professional men. There is 
scarcely a man of fortune in the kingdom, who, if he 
be not actually lefrned, has not, however, been bred to 
learning. The effect of that high institution, brought 
from the halls and bowers of our distinguished seats of 
learning, is generally diffused: it serves to fill and 
adorn the stations of dignity, honour, and utility, of 
public, as well as to grace the shade and raise the tone 
of private, life. So that an illiterate gentleman is 
more rarely to be met with in this country than in any 
other in the world. When a learned dignitary of our 
church inquired of one of the French emigrant clergy, 
who took refuge in England, if he understood Greek, 
he coolly replied, “Monsieur, nous avons un profes- 
seur !”—English gentlemen have not yet acquired the 
art of understanding Greek by proxy. 

But to return to the other sex.—Our only fear on 
this subject is, lest they should not always remain what 
the writer in question represents them as being at 
present. If, indeed, we were sent into this world only 
to be entertaining ; if we had nothing to do but to 
talk, nothing to aim at but to shine, nothing to covet 
but admiration ; we should more readily coincide in 
_ opinion with this sprightly lady. 

A great ancient has pronounced silence to be no un- 
important art in society, and points, in a particular 
instance, at one man, as the wisest in an enlightened 
assembly, because he knew how to hold his tongue. If 
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there had not been many discreet imitators of this 
taciturn orator in the London parties, what a diminu- 
tion would it have been in the number of this lady’s 
delighted. auditors, and what a lessening of their own 
gratification in enjoying the exhibition of her superla- 
tive talents ! 

There are, indeed, very frequently, sounder causes 
for being silent than deficiency of talent, or lack of in- 
formation ; and how happily would the multitude of 
idle talkers be diminished, if they never opened their 
mouths, but when they had something to say. The 
writer in question ascribes to causes, which appear 
quite new, the reserve and insipidity of the English 
ladies, when she says,.that the true motive is the fear 
of ridicule ; and that as they are Mot called upon to 
enliven conversation, they are more struck with the 
danger of talking than with the inconvenience of 
silence. She then, somewhat unaccountably, goes on 
to attribute the frigidity of their society to the dread 
of newspapers ; and conjectures, that because they do 
not delight in. political warfare, they keep themselves 
back as much as possible in the presence of others. 
We did not know that English ladies were either so 
political or so discreet, or that vivacity and the graces 
were such heavy losers from these unsuspected causes, 
Perhaps this lady did not know that the English edu- 
cate, or rather did once educate, women of fashion for 
home. A man of sense will desire to find in his 
domestic associate good taste, general information, and a 
correct judgment. In the course of their literary pur- 
suits and conversation together, he will take pleasure 
in refining and improving her mind ; but he would not 
delight in a wife who will be always introducing sub- 
jects for debate, who will be always disputing the palm 
of victory. Competition and emulation do not contain 
the elements of domestic happiness. He married for a 
companion, not for a competitor. Rivalry is no great 
promoter of affection ; nor does superiority in wit 
always confer superiority in happiness. A professed 
female wit, ike a professed devotee to music, will be 
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soon weary of wasting her talent on her husband ; and 
even he, though he might like such an occasional dis- 
play in a visit to the house of his friend, will find 
other talents wanting in a constant home-companion ; 
talents which will not only embellish but improve 
society ; qualities which will eclipse wit and outlive 
beauty. 

We do not find that those brilliant French women, 
who had spoiled this sprightly writer for English society, 
reserved their wit for the entertainment of their hus- 
bands, or their learning for the instruction of their 
families. Their most graceful ethic and courtly poet, 
who had the best. opportunities of ascertaining the real 
value of professed wits in society, has given his esti- 
mate in a single line :— 

“Diseurs de bons mots, fades caractéres !” 


Among other deductions from brilliant society in 
England, this lively writer laments an evil, which, it 
things proceed as they have now begun, we fear may 
not always remain a subject of lamentation, as co- 
quetry is, in her recipe-book, the flavour which 
gives to society its poignancy; and this zest she 
complains is not to be found in England, except in 
the unmarried. If, however, the growing imitation 
of French manners. should hereafter add: this new 
savour, to the real accomplishments of English ladies, 
their fathers.and husbands may. not think it the most 
desirable finishing: She accounts for the fondness of 
our ladies.for foreign travel in a manner not the most 
flattering to their purity, by supposing it to arise as 
much from the desire of escaping from the restraint 
on their manners, as from the influence of the fogs on 
their constitutions. 

She is at no loss to. know.the true cause of a fact, 
_which we are entirely indebted to her sagacity for 
discovering at all, namely, why the disgust of life seizes 
on those women who are confined to these inanimate 
societies. Certainly this explanation admits. the. fol- 


lowing preliminary question:—Are the movers in 
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these lifeless circles disgusted with their existence? 
By the way, we do not quite understand whether by 
le dégott de la vie she means a dislike to company, or 
a taste for suicide. 

But let us do justice to her who has, in most 
respects, done ample justice to our country. If she 
is a little sickened with the moody taciturnity, and 
unassuming manners of our ladies, she graciously 
redeems their characters by making them a full allow- 
ance of the more solid virtues: she acknowledges that 
sincerity and truth form the basis of their conver- 
sation, even where all the graces are wanting. It is 
somewhat doubtful, however, whether she would not 
willingly have relinquished the actual, in exchange for 
the absent, qualities. 

While we continue to preserve, or rather to improve 
in, this only true foundation of Christian intercourse, 
we will less regret the want of its embellishments; 
and while reserve is protection, and delicacy security, 
we will console ourselves under these minor evils, 
which are considered as so cruelly detracting from the 
fascinations of polished society. 

Lord Chesterfield, who adorned conversation by his 
wit as much as he impaired it by his principles, has 
defined “ politeness to be the art of pleasing.” Saint 
Paul, one of the few writers with whom this accom- 
plished peer was not acquainted, recommends, with 
as much warmth as his lordship, the duty of pleasing 
our neighbour. But here the two moralists part. The 
noble writer would have us please others to benefit 
ourselves. All his precepts originate, proceed, and 
terminate in that one object—self. The Christian 
writer directs us to “please others for their good,” 
their highest good, their moral “edification.” The 
essence of the worldly code of ethics is selfishness ; 
that of the Christian is disinterestedness, 

There is a generosity in Christian intercourse the 
very reverse of that little and narrowing spirit ascribed 
to it by those who do not know, or do not loveit. It 
cannot be otherwise; for are not those who cultivate 
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it ever the followers of Him whose sublime charac- 
teristic it was—“that he pleased not himself ?” 
In the society of Christians, every man does not 
so much look on his own things as on the things of 
others. Christians do not make conversation a theatre 
for dispute or display. They consider it as a recipro- 
cation of benignity ; a desire to draw out the talents 
of those who, with more merit, have less pretension. 
An interchange of sentiment between intellectual and 
highly principled persons confers both pleasure and 
benefit. To make it at once pleasant and profitable, 
there must be an accordance of principle, if not of 
opinion. The conversation will frequently have a 
tincture of religion, even when the topic under dis- 
cussion is not religious. Topics purely secular are 
susceptible of this spirit; and in pious and discreet 
hands, they will be treated in a way to promote 
religion without professing it. 
True religion keeps the whole man in order, whether 
he be engaged in business or in company. It sheds 
its benign influence far beyond its own sphere, and by 
a reflex light casts a ray on actions or speculations to 
which it has no immediate reference. The Christian 
does not go out of his way in search of wit or embel- 
lishment, though he does not refuse them when they 
naturally present themselves, when they grow out of 
the subject, and the story is not invented for their 
forced introduction, nor any sacrifice made of some- 

thing better than themselves. The Christian uses 
his talents temperately, seeks not to eclipse the less 
brilliant; and had much rather not shine at all, than 
shine at the expense of another. The religious man 
-in society finds means for the exercise of many 
Christian virtues without descanting on them,—can- 
dour, charitable construction, patience with the less 
enlightened, and tempered with the less forbearing, 
a scrupulous veracity, an inviolable sincerity, a watch- 
/ ful guard against every vain thought and every light 
- expression. He is careful to preserve wit unsullied, 


| gaiety pure, and vivacity correct. He is constantly 
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on the watch to introduce subjects of a higher strain ; 
when the occasion offers, he glacly embraces it, but 
with a due regard to time, place, and circumstance. 
Let it be observed we are not here speaking of select 
society associating for religious improvement, but of 
the duty of keeping ordinary conversation within the 
bounds and under the discipline of correct principle. 


EnerisH Opinion oF FRENCH Society. 


- Tr may at first sight be censured as. a departure 
from the general design of these slight pages, to intro- 
duce any allusion to the manners of foreign countries, 
as exhibited in their own journals, memoirs, and 
letters. But when it is considered how deeply our 
own manners are now becoming assimilated with theirs, 
it may not be thought quite irrelevant to the sub- 
jects under consideration, to take a cursory view of 
the habits of society in a neighbouring metropolis, 
so far as they may be likely to affect and influence 
those of our own country, avoiding every thing public 
or political, or general, and confining the few cursory 
remarks to be made to. the fashionable circles of 
private society. 

Paris has long been looked up to by many with 
admiration, as the centre of all that is brilliant in 
wit, or fascinating in conversation, In a capital 
which, before the Revolution, was said to contain 
twenty thousand men of letters, high society was not 
likely to want eulogists. The extravagant encomiums 
bestowed on these societies by their own people, and 
echoed back by ours, may prevent its being thought 
inexpedient to give a superficial sketch of a few of 
the leading characters which seem to have set the 
superiority of the circles over which they presided 
above all competition. It is, we repeat, the appre- 
hension that this boasted superiority may kindle 
undue admiration, and even excite envy, in the ardent 
and ingenious mind of young persons of taste, who — 
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feel themselves precluded from the enjoyment, which 
must apologize for the freedom, whilst it explains 
the motive, of these observations. 

It is, indeed, wounding to delicacy to speak expli- 
citly on things which should not be so much as 
named. Yet, though it is painful to touch on such 
topics, how shall we be so likely to prevent evils, as 
by exposing them? Perhaps it may check the desire 
of imitation, lightly to touch on a few of the bad 
characters who presided over these good societies. 

That many have escaped their pollution is a thing 
more to inspire wonder than to excite imitation. All 
do not die of the plague where the plague rages; but 
the preservation of the few is no proof of the salubrity 
of the air, where so many have been infected. 

In certain societies, the difficulty of being witty is 
materially diminished by the readiness of the speaker 
to make any sacrifice, both of piety and modesty, to 
the good thing he is about to utter. While the 
feeling of that very sacrifice may, perhaps, give a 
keener relish to the pleasure of the profane hearer, 
the Christian, not inferior in talent, rejects with 
horror the reputation for wit to be obtained by any 
such sacrifice himself, and disdains to sanction or 
applaud it as the hearer of others. 

Though the late sanguinary revolution in France 
overturned law, order, government, and religion, and 
has given a more emphatical character to crime of 
every description ; yet if we take a cursory view of 
the period immediately preceding it, we shall see that 
this tremendous convulsion rather aggravated than in- 
troduced many of its moral corruptions. To be con- 
vinced of this, we need not travel so far back as that 
period which the natives consider as the aemé of human 
glory,—the age of Louis Quatorze, of Richelieu, and 
the Academy,—the immortal Forty, as this academy 
had the modesty to call itself. 

More sober thinkers are, however, of opinion, that 
what characterized that splendid reign was unbounded 
extravagance, elegant profligacy, and tolerated debau- 
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chery. Surely these, which were its notorious distinc- 
tions, are practices which contribute little to the real 
grandeur of a country; unless, indeed, it can be proved 
that, according to the fearfully unguarded expression of 
the otherwise moral Burke, the exhibition of vice in 
a better taste, by taking from it all its apparent gross- 
ness, takes away half of its real turpitude. 

What arts of refinement could neutralize the evil, 
when all the bounds of moral restraint were so far 
broken through, as that the royal wife and the royal 
mistress were everywhere received with the same 
appearance of respect, when they frequently even met 
together in the same societies, when the favour of the 
mistress was even more assiduously courted ? 

Louis has lately obtained, in certain quarters, a 
kind of resuscitation of his buried fame, by the only 
method, perhaps, by which it could have been raised— 
& comparison with the prisoner of St. Helena. But 
surely to have committed fewer crimes than the man 
who has committed more than any other man, is not 
to have attained a very high degree in the scale of 
moral excellence. Are splendour in decoration and 
magnificence in expense a mantle broad enough to 
cover that injustice and those exactions on a plundered 
people by which they were purchased? The piety of 
the king’s latter days is frequently thrown into the 
scale against the disorders of his earlier life. But, 
surely the transition from profligacy to persecution is 
no great improvement in the human character. Were 
not his false virtues even more destructive than his 
avowed vices? Did matters take a better turn, when 
the monarch, by exchanging gross immoralities for the 
exercise of a superstitious and intolerant religion, in- 
dulged himself and his directress in a long and bitter 
persecution of his own subjects? a persecution accom- 
panied with every act of the most unrelenting cruelty. 
Exile, proscription, torture, death, were the rewards 
of four millions of his faithful Protestant subjects ! 
To these rigorous exercises of arbitrary power, he was 
encouraged and impelled by a woman who had herself 
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been educated in the faith she now endeavoured to ex- 
terminate. 

What a contrast does the life and character of our 
late beloved sovereign present! Who does not remem- 
ber how his piety sustained his own mind, and his 
virtues preserved the hearts of his subjects, under 
dangers the most menacing, difficulties the most trying, 
the loss of territory the most extensive? Who has 
forgotten how, under all these alarms, his private cha- 
racter exhibited an edifying example of purity and 
rectitude ; his public conduct, of unshaken firmness, 
and inviolable integrity P 

The hand of God has smitten him ; but, to borrow 
from a distinguished orator the late beautiful allusion 
to the reverence of the ancients for an oak shivered 
by lightning—the stroke which blasted consecrated 
him. 


But to return:—We pass over the intermediate 
government of “the godless regent trembling at a 
star,” in whose character, in addition to the most dis- 
graceful vices, we see a shocking, but not uncommon, 
union of the wildest superstition with the most avowed 
infidelity. 

During the reign of the next equally corrupt suc- 
cessor, we have endless records of the state of society 
among persons in the higher walks of life. These 
notices are to be found in a multitude of the letters 
and memoirs of the individuals who were themselves 
actors and interlocutors in these scenes of familiar life. 
These fashionable societies are all that come within 
our present design. Many of these works have pre- 
served the history of characters, principles, and senti- 
ments, which, had they been consigned to eternal 
oblivion, religion would have had less to mourn, and 
virtue less to regret. 

Many of these writings, for life would be too short, 
. and time ill spent, to peruse them all, are adorned 
with elegances of composition, and graces of style, 
which, had they been devoted to the purposes for 
which they were given, might have benefited the 
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world as much as they have injured it. Out of all 
these mischievous but lighter writings, we shall only 
mention one or two; nor would they have been noticed 
in alittle work of this nature, but for the popularity 
they have obtained among us, and our dread of that 
natural progress, the tendency of admiration to pro- 
duce imitation. 

In the Life of Marmontel, written by himself, we 
have an extraordinary specimen of decorous vice and 
accredited infamy—of abandoned manners, to which 
reference is frequently made, at least to the characters 
which exhibited them, without the slightest feeling of 
their turpitude. Vices abound, and are revealed with- 
out the least apparent suspicion of their guilt. The 
intimations, indeed, are not repeated in the way of 
boasting, but look as if the writer did not think that 
concealment of the vice would raise the character he 
was eulogising. If there are no oftensive descriptions 
of vicious manners, it seems to be because they were 
not understood to be vicious; and if gaiety of spirit 
seems to conceal from the writer the complexion of 
his own morals, gaiety of style seems almost to make 
the reader lose sight of the character of the company 
in which he is passing his time. In fact, the delinea- 
tion of these characters consists rather in a morbid 
insensibility to sin, than in an ambitious display of it. 
The slight veil thrown over corrupt manners by 
decency of expression seems the effect of some remains, 
not of principle, but of good taste. It is the cool- 
bloodedness of a heart stagnated by long habits of 
impurity ; for while the passions are inflamed by cri- 
minal indulgences, the sensibilities of the soul are 
chilled. The mind insensibly loses that delicacy of 
perception which nicely distinguishes, not only the 
shades of evil, but the very existence of the distine- 
tion between vice and virtue. This deadness of prin- 
ciple, and liveliness of language, it is which makes 
this writer, and others we could name, so peculiarly 
dangerous. 


Women of fashion, of the very worst description, 
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to whose parties the writer referred to was familiarly 
admitted, are named with unbounded admiration, not 
merely of their talents but their virtues. The charms 
of their conversation, and the amiableness of their 
characters, are the theme of his unmixed panegyric. 
Incidentally, however, as a thing, by-the-by, as a 
trifle not requiring to be named expressly, as a circum- 
stance not invalidating any of their perfections, it 
comes out that these women, so faultless and so pane- 
gyrised, are living in an illicit commerce with different 
men—men whose wives-are, with the same uncensured 
guilt, carrying on similar connections with the hus- 
bands of other women! Sobriety, chastity, the con- 
jugal and maternal virtues, are not thought necessary 
to be called in to complete their round of perfection. 
Impurity of heart and life, dereliction of all the 
domestic duties, are never brought forward as any 
deduction from the all-atoning merit of graces of 
manner and vivacity of conversation. 

Divine Providence seems to have intended advanced 
age asa season of repose, reflection, and preparation 
for death ; and to have sent its infirmities, sufferings, 
and debility, as gracious intimations of our approach- 
ing change, and with a merciful view of our attaining, 
by those remembrances, to the end of our faith, even 
the salvation of our souls. 

But one of the unhallowed projects on which these 
accomplished societies seem to have congratulated them- 
selves was in defeating this providential procedure. It 
was their boasted aim to cheat old age of itself—of its 
present inconveniences, its decays, and its prospective 
views, by a more amusing method. They contrived 
to divert the stage of infirmity into a scene of super- 
induced gaiety and increased levity. Instead of desir- 
ing to invest it with the peaceful attributes of calm- 

-ness and resignation, they invented the means of 
making old age lose itself, as it were, in youthful 
images, not only by indulging in light reading, but loose 
composition. One of them was so successfully boiled 
in Medea’s kettle, that his eulogist triumpantly tells 
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us he translated Ariosto, and published tales exhibiting 
pictures of voluptuousness without indecency; and 
these boasted exploits are adduced as adding fresh 
laurels to a being on the very verge of eternity! 

Hear a celebrated academician immortalise one of 
the deceased confraternity in his public oration! In 
illustrating the character of his friend, who died in 
extreme old age, he describes this period as “ a season 
when ingenious trifling is peculiarly graceful ; a period 
in which men might give themselves up to levity with 
the least scruple and the most success. It is in old 
age,” says the orator, “ that the mind is disabused on 
all subjects, and that a man has a right to jest upon 
every thing! It is then that long experience has 
taught him the art of concealing reason under a veil 
which may embellish it !”* 

Whoever has cast an eye on the lately published 
letters of Madame du Deffand—a most unnecessary 
and unprofitable addition to the late load of similar 
literary mischiefs,—will have beheld such a picture of 
the manners even of private and select society, among 
persons of high rank, science, taste, and literature, as 
must make him look on these distinctions without 
envy, when beheld disconnected with those principles 
which alone render talents estimable. 

In the history of this distinguished lady, we find 
these striking circumstances: they present a melan- 
choly instance how completely, in Paris, at that time, 
a disregard of all the obligations of duty, all sense of 
religion, all the charities of domestic virtue, all the 
purposes of social usefulness, were, on her part, per- 
fectly compatible with her being received in the first 
society. On the part of her associates, all the objec- 
tions, insurmountable, we trust, in any other place, 
were there sacrificed to the reigning idol—the fondness 
for display in conversation, the vanity of eclipsing 
those who eclipsed others. 

We see also how little splendid talents contribute to 


* Speech of Condorcet to the Academy, on the death of Mon- 
sieur de Tressan. 
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the felicities of the life, or to the virtues of the possessor. 
We even see that, when not under the control of sound 
principle, they awfully increase the present capacity for 
evil, and the responsibility of a future reckoning. In- 
stead of promoting improvement, they carry contamina- 
tion. In morals, as well as in politics, 


“ Great power is an achievement of great ill.” 


Some of these brilliant societies fostered in their 
bosoms the serpents that were so soon to sting, not 
only their own country, but all Europe. Here were 
cherished those academical philosophers, wits, and 
political economists, who first sounded the alarm for 
the simultaneous extinction of thrones and altars ; who 
first exhibited the portentous remedies for curing des- 
potism by anarchy, and superstition by atheism ; who 
sowed the first prolific seeds of those revolutionary 
horrors which so rapidly sprung up into the poisonous 
tree of liberty, and who hurled their arrows at the God 
of heaven, and erected on the meditated ruins of his 
kingdom the temple of the goddess of reason. 

Previously to some of Madame du Deffand’s numer- 
ous intrigues, she had been separated from her husband, 
on the ground which, it is presumed, the laws of 
England would not recognise as a lawful impediment 
—that “he was a weak and tiresome companion!” She 
was extraordinarily acute, but her acuteness, though it 
was frequently just, was always malicious. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether she was more completely deficient in 
sensibility or principle. She possessed all the qualities 
which attract, but wanted all those which attach ; or 
rather, she wanted no talent but that of turning those 
she possessed to a better account. Not possessing the 
female virtues, she either did not believe in their exist- 
ence or despised them, If she wanted any vice, it was 

_that of hypocrisy ; for she takes little pains to hide 
qualities which were not fit to be seen. 

If she possessed any virtue, it was frankness, which 
yet was often disfigured by coarseness, and not seldom 
counteracted by falsehood. She wanted all the good 
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feelings of kindness, affection, and tenderness; and 
possessed in perfection all the bad ones of ill nature, 
jealousy, and envy ; but her ruling passion was a selfish- 
ness the most deeply rooted, and an egotism the most 
completely unconquerable. 

The dark and hollow character, which she takes 
little pains to conceal, is rendered more broadly con- 
spicuous by the warmth of her colouring, the strength 
of her language, and the power of her wit, all fre- 
quently exercised in proclaiming her own impieties. 

It is a striking proof of the unrelenting rancour of 
her heart, that a friend of the same class of character,* 
whom she had formerly loved as much as she could 
love any woman; one who had been her select com- 
panion in her own house fifteen years, but who had 
quitted her in disgust, and set up a talking house for 
herself, which drew away some of “the best feathers in 
her wing ;”—on hearing the death of this rival lady, 
she only exclaimed, “I wish she had died many years 
ago, and then I should not have lost D’Alembert !” 

We learn from her letters, that her splendid society 
was composed not merely of wits, philosophers, and 
academicians, but of women of rank, of nobles, and of 
statesmen, with one of whom she was connected. From 
those, it must be confessed, admirably written epistles, 
we profitably learn much of the hollowness of worldly 
friendships, much of the insincerity of mere wits and 
mere men of letters,—of persons who associate together, 
partly for the credit of having it known that they are 
so associated,—who mix acrimony and adulation, ven- 
turing to indemnify themselves for their reciprocal 
flattery when together, by their cutting sarcasms 
when separated. Happily, the more we see of these 
communications, the more we are convinced that no- 
thing but sound principle, “godly sincerity,” a con- 
quest over vanity, a triumph over egotism, an habitual 
struggle against selfishness—can establish an honour- 
able, virtuous, and durable friendship, or shed a benign 
lustre on the most polished society, 

We repeat, that these reports are not industriously 

* Mademoiselle de 1’ Espinasse, 
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gleaned from rival parties, ill-informed journalists, nor 
even from virtuous writers, eager to expose the vices 
they detested ; but from the principal performers in 
the scene—chiefly from a woman whose uncontrollable 
openness prevents her concealing her own vices. 

We see, not without pain, her exposure of the faults 
of some of the associates whom she so sedulously courts, 
and so constantly abuses ; we see the malignity which 
forces itself through all her endeavours to appear 
amiable in, the eyes of the distinguished person to whom 
she writes; we see the corroding envy, the gnawing 
jealousy, and sometimes the obvious aversion to the 
individuals of a society, without which she cannot 
exist ; which society probably entertained a reciprocal 
hatred of their flattering hostess, and yet could not 

exist without her. All this factitious fondness exhibits 
a scene, from which an unsophisticated English heart 
turns away, sickening with disgust. 

This. unhappy woman, old, deaf, blind, repining, and 
impious, drew this accomplished society about her by 
their mutual fondness for conversation. They met 
without affection, they. parted. without regret; yet 
meet they must—they were necessary to each other, 
not for comfort, for they knew neither the name nor 
the thing; but society being an article of the first 
necessity for the support of existence, it must be had 
with companions hating, and hated by each other. 
Under such circumstances, the fondness for society 
seems not so much a taste, as a raging appetite. 

It is, however; a cheerless, heartless association, where 
persons of talents and breeding meet, not so much to 
enjoy each other, as to get rid of themselves. Intimacy 
without confidence, and) intercourse without esteem, 
add little to the genuine delights of social life. Com- 
petition, while it inflames vanity, is no improver of 


' kindness. 


In acity like Paris, where men. were wits and authors 
by profession, and ladies judges and critics by courtesy, 
nothing was considered as an exclusion from these 
societies but want of talents. to amuse, or taste to 
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decide. The poet produced his work, not, however, so 
much to be corrected as applauded ; not so much to be 
counselled as flattered ; he in return, paying usuriously 
in the same counterfeit coin, the honour conferred on 
him, and the benefit done him, by their proclamation 
of the beauty of his work; his fame, perhaps, sus- 
pended on the avowed patronage of a woman whom we, 
in our plain language, should call infamous. He is 
grateful to receive his imprimatur and his crown of 
laurel from fair and fashionable, but impure hands ; 
and Paris resounds, next morning, with the immor- 
tality assigned him by the decision of this coterie. 

All this might be very well, or at least would not be 
so very bad, if there were no future reckoning ; but to 
see old age without consolation, dreading solitude as 
only less terrible than death,—to contemplate loss of 
sight as only augmenting spritual blindness, yet to see 
the afflicted sufferer clinging to this miserable exist- 
ence, and closing a life of sin with an old age without 
penitence and a death without hope ;—to consider 
talents capable of great things, abused and misapplied, 
—a God not merely forsaken, but denied ;—all these 
are images from which the sober mind turns away with 
horror softened by compassion. May every daughter 
of Britain say, with the patriarch of old, “Come not 
into their secret, O my soul ; to their assembly let not 
thine honour be united !” 

Some ladies of unimpeached morality were found in 
these coteries. True, yet we hope to be forgiven for 
saying, that they could have retained but little of that 
delicacy which should preserve the purity of society, 
when they made no scruple of mixing intimately with 
women whose practices they would not, by any means, 
adopt. In such society virtue withers, delicacy is im- 
paired, and principle finally extinguished. 

In this view it is impossible not to make a short 
digression, to observe with gratitude on the obligations 
of English society to our late venerated Queen. Not 
to insist on the admirable example she set in her exact 
performance of all the domestic duties; her public con- 
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sduct, in one important instance, will ever reflect honour 
“on her memory—we mean her solicitude to prevent 
‘the impure mixtures to which we are now alluding. 
‘She raised, as it ‘were, a rampart between vice and 
‘virtue ; and her strictness in excluding from the royal 
(presence those who had forfeited their claim to be in- 
“troduced to it, had a general moral effect, by excluding 
‘them also from the virtuous society of others of their 
own rank. Discriminations of this nature are of incal- 
vculable value in preserving the distinctions between 
scorrectness and impurity, when no offender, though of 
the highest rank, can preserve the public dignity of 
‘the station she has dishonoured. 
«Twas hard, perhaps, on here and there a waif, 

Desirous to return, and not received ; 

But was an wholesome rigour in the main, 

And taught th’ unblemish’d to preserve with care 

That purity, whose loss was loss of all.”—CowPER 

London, also, has had its select assemblies for conver- 
‘sation. They were neither trifling, dull, nor pedantic. 
If there were less display of wit, less pains to be easy, 
less study to be natural, less affectation of being unaf- 
fected, less effort to be unconstrained, there was more 
sincerity, integrity, and kindness. If there was a less 
‘perpetual aim at being ingenious, ingenuity was never 
‘wanting. If there were less persiflage and sarcasm, 
there was more affection, truth, and nature. Religion, 
‘though not discussed, was always venerated, and no 
degree of rank or talent would have procured an 
introduction where there was any taint on the repu- 
‘tation. 

The tone of social intercourse is at present, perhaps, 
likely to be raised by the recent adoption of more 
direct religious improvement in the private parties of 
some persons of rank and talents. But to return to 
Paris. 

One instance more of the substitution of talent for 
virtue, and of the little regard paid to the absence of 
the one where the other abounded ; one instance more, 
and we will relieve our readers, and carry them to 
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breathe a purer atmosphere in better company. The 
celebrated Madame d’Epinay is described by one of 
her admirers,* who came in the order of succession 
next after Rousseau, not only as tht most attractive, 
but most discreet of women! This discretion, which 
is his rather than hers, appears in. his making her in- 
dulgence in forbidden, gratifications.consistent with her 
constant regard for public opinion, and the desire of 
reputation. He records intentionally to her honour 
that being above all prejudices herself (that is, above 
the weaknesses of Christianity), yet no one knew better 
what was due to the prejudices. of others. She con- 
formed, he observes, as scrupulously to old usages, as to 
new opinions, and kept up the outward observances of 
the church as much as a woman of an ordinary mind 
could have done ; that is, she was at. once an infidel 
and a hypocrite. He proclaims to her glory, that, 
“without believing in any catechism but that of good 
sense, she never failed to receive the sacrament, painful 
as the stupid ceremony was, with the best grace ima- 
ginable, as often as decency, or the scruples of her 
friends, made it becoming.” “ Perhaps,” adds her pro- 
fane panegyrist, “there was as much greatness in re- 
ceiving them with her notion.of them, as there would 
have been in. refusing them.’’ Is it any. wonder that, 
with such a conformity of, principles, she obtained the 
prize of the academy, as well as the homage of the 
academician 

We are amused to think with what a contemptuous 
smile of pity these ladies, with all their allowed taste 
and learning, must, if they were consistent, have be- 
held the pictures of those obsolete wives, Andromache 
and Penelope, as delineated by the Grecian bard— 
pictures of female excellence and domestic virtue, 
which have drawn the tear of admiring sympathy 
from many a British eye. The poet has omitted to 
mention whether their valiant lords loved them the 
less for having spent the hours of their absence in 
scenes of bloody warfare or perilous adventure, in 

* Le Baron de Grimm, 
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mournful solitude, cheating the time in simple occu- 
pations, yet such as served to keep up the memory of 
their beloved heroes ; in one, by contriving decorations 
for a living lord, or in the other, honouring the me- 
mory of the dead one, by preparing funeral honours 
for his father, ingeniously deferring the detested second 
nuptials by nightly unravelling the daily labour, and 
thus keeping her promise of consent when the work 
should be finished, and preserving her fidelity to her 
lord by never finishing it. 

What manly English heart would not prefer the 
fond anxiety of the Trojan wife, which led her in 
secret to the watch-tower, to mark the battle, and ten- 
derly seek to explore her husband so soon to bleed,— 
to all the Aspasias of Greece, to all the Du Deffands, 
the De l’Espinasses, the D’Epinays, to all the beau ideal 
of the fancy, and all the practical pollutions of the life, 
of the “bonnes sociétés”’ of the metropolis of France. 

But, happily, we need not go back to ransack anti- 
quity for examples in the finely-imagined females of 
Troy or Ithaca, nor for warnings to the polished but 
profligate courtezans of Athens, nor to the criminal 
countesses of Paris ;—we may find instances of the 
one, and a complete contrast to the other, nearer home. 
We need go no further for the highest examples of 
female dignity, talent, and worth, than to the private 
biography of our own country. 

We could produce no inconsiderable number in the 
highest rank of women, who, if their names are not 
blazoned in the book of fame, will be recorded in more 
lasting characters in the book of life ;—who, if their 
memoirs are not spangled with their bon mots, have 
yet had their good actions and holy principles em- 
balmed in the writings of their faithful Christian 
friends. But we shall confine ourselves to a very few. 

The Lady Mary Armyne, descended from the ancient 
‘Earls of Shrewsbury, was eminently skilled in human, 
sat especially in divine, learning. But the remem- 
brance of her talents, which appear to have been of the 
first order, is lost in that of her Christian virtues. Among 
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numerous other instances of her pious exertions, she 
contributed largely to the support of a society for con- 
verting the Indians in New England, long before mis- 
sions were thought of by her tardy countrymen. On 
hearing of the fatal massacre of St. Bartholomew, she 
instantly devoted a large sum to those exiled and des- 
titute clergymen who had fled hither for protection. 
Her piety was as exemplary as that extensive benevo- 
lence of which it was the source. 

In Birch’s Life of the Hon. Robert Boyle, there is a 
most interesting account of Mary, Countess of War- 
wick, of whom it is saying everything to say, that she 
was entirely worthy of being sister to that illustrious 
Christian philosopher. Of the eminently pious Lady 
Frances Hobart, the ornament of the court of James 
the First, Dr. Collings has preserved an interesting 
memorial. A long and unwearied attention, for many 
years, to the bodily sufferings of her lord, could only 
be surpassed by her anxiety for his spiritual interests. 
Through the blessing of God, she became the honoured 
instrument of a total change in his character, who 
never named her by any other appellation but that of 
his “dear saint.” This term had not then fallen into 
reproach, 

Of Susanna, Countess of Suffolk, it is impossible to 
say too much. For brevity’s sake, however, we must 
restrict ourselves to one or two particulars in speaking 
of a life which was a constant series of secret piety and 
active benevolence. When near her end, which hap- 
pened in her twenty-second year, she implored of her 
lord, that, whatever provision might be made for the 
fortunes or acquirements of her children, they might 
be educated in the strictest principles of Christianity, 
in comparison of which she esteemed all worldly accom- 
plishments as nothing. To her dying father, who had 
been inattentive to Christian duties, she administered 
such spiritual supports, that in rapture he praised God 
that he should live to receive his best religious conso- 
lations from his own child! 

To the memory of the Lady Cutts, the incomparable 
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wife of the gallant Lord Cutts, so distinguished at the 
siege of Namur, noble justice has been done in an ad- 
mirable funeral sermon of Bishop Atterbury, which 
we would recommend to every reader who. has a taste 
for exalted piety or fine writing. 

The Lady Elizabeth Hastings was not less distin- 
guished for superior talents than for eminence in eve 
Christian attainment. She has been celebrated for 
both in the “ Tatler,” under the very inappropriate ap- 
pellation of Aspasia. No two characters could form 
a more perfect contrast. 

But the time would fail to enumerate all the English 
ladies who have conferred honour on their country. 
Of those already mentioned, all possessed considerable 
talents. Some were eminent for their skill in the dead 
languages ; others for their knowledge of philosophy 
and the sciences ; all for their high religious attain- 
ments. All were practical Christians—all adorned 
their profession by the strictest attention to the 
domestic, the relative, and the social duties.* 

But what shall we say to Rachael Lady Russell ? 
Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excel- 
lest them all! She has unintentionally bequeathed us 
her character in her letters. Though there is little 
elegance in her style, there is all the dignity of wisdom 
and all the eloquence of truth in her sentiments. 
Many specimens of epistolary writing might be pro- 
duced, which excel these in the graces of composition, 
but few which surpasss them in that strong sense, solid 
judgment, and those discriminating powers which were 
the characteristics of her intellectual attainments, as 
heroic fortitude, Christian humility, unshaken trust in 
God, and submission to his dispensations, were of her 
religious character. Such a combination of tenderness 
the most exquisite, magnanimity the most unaffected, 
and Christian piety the most practical, have not often 
‘met in the same mind. 

An acute, but sceptical French writer, calls “ Mag- 

* Fora full account of these, and many other equally eminen 
ladies, see “‘ Memoirs of Pious Women.” : 
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nanimity the good sense of pride, and the noblest way 
of obtaining praise.” How well has the prince of 
pagan philosophers, by anticipation, corrected this 
tinsel phrase! “If thou art not good, thy magnani- 
mity is ridiculous, and worthy of no honour.” But 
how did our sublime Christian sufferer practically im- 
prove upon both! “Seek not the honour which 
cometh from men, but that which cometh from God.” 
Whether we view this illustrious daughter of the 
virtuous Southampton taking notes on the public trial 
of her noble consort, concealing the tender anguish of 
the wife under the assumed composure of the secre- 
tary ;—whether we behold her, after his condemnation, 
prostrate at the feet of the unfeeling monarch, implor- 
ng a short reprieve for her adored husband, while the . 
iron-hearted king heard the petition without emotion, 
and refused it without regret ;—whether we behold 
her sublime composure at their final separation, which 
drew from her dying lord the confession, “ the bitter- 
ness of death is past ;”—whether we behold her heroic 
resolution rather to see him die, than to persuade him 
to any dishonourable means to preserve his life ;— 
whether we see her superiority to resentment after- 
wards towards the promoters of his execution,—no 
expression of an unforgiving spirit ; no hard sentence 
escaping her, even against the savage Jefferies, who 
pronounced his condemnation, adding insult to cruelty ; 
no triumph when that infamous judge was afterwards 
disgraced and imprisoned ;—if we view her in that 
more than temperate letter to the king a few days 
after her dear lord’s execution, declaring that, if she 
were capable of consolation, it would only be that her 
lord’s fame might be preserved in the king’s more 
favourable opinion :—had long habits of voluptuousness 
left any sense of pity in this corrupt king, or, rather, 
if a heart had not been forgotten in his anatomy, it 
must have been touched at her humble entreaty, that 
“he would grant his pardon to a woman amazed with 
grief, to the daughter of a man who had served his 
father in his greatest extremities, and his majesty in 
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his greatest perils ;"—if we view this extraordinary 
sufferer under all these trials, while we admire the 
woman, we must adore the Divine grace which alone 
could sustain her under them. 

After this imperfect sketch, may we not say, that, 
for an example of conjugal tenderness, we need not go 
out of our own country for a perfect model? Portia, 
swallowing fire because she would not survive her 
Brutus, the Pete non dolet of the faithful Arria, as she 
stabbed herself, and then presented the sword to her 
husband, to set him an example of dying bravely ; 
these heroic instances of conjugal affection, which have 
been the admiration of ages, are surpassed by the 
conduct of Lady Russell: they died a voluntary death 
rather than outlive their husbands ; Christianity im- 
posed on her the severer duty of surviving hers—of 
living to sufier calamities scarcely less trying, and to 
perform duties scarcely less heroic. After weeping 
herself almost blind, after the loss of her only son the 
Duke of Bedford, let us view her called to witness the 
death of her daughter, the Duchess of Rutland. After 
seeing her dead corpse, let us behold her going to the 
chamber of her other daugther, the Duchess of Devon- 
shire, then confined in child-bed, of which the other 
had just died. When her only surviving daughter 
inquired after her sister, the mother cheerfully replied, 
“J have just seen her out of bed!”—It was in her 
coffin ! 

In whatever attitude, then, we consider the portrait 
of this illustrious lady, it is with fresh admiration. 
Each lineament derives additional beauty, from its 
harmony with the rest, the symmetry of the features 
corresponding with the just proportions of the whole 
figure. 
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WE have dwelt on the present and the past, as well 
with reference to our neighbours as ourselves. If we 
have shown that we have little regret in any still 
remaining difference between the inhabitants of the 
opposite shores, and much to fear from a growing 
resemblance between them ;—if we have successfully 
hinted at the grounds of our own real superiority, and 
the possibility of maintaining, and even increasing our 
greatness, to any extent consistent with human imper- 
fection ;—if we have, in the two preceding chapters, 
anticipated what might be our ultimate degradation, 
whilst in the first we had pointed at the heights to 
which we may reasonably aspire ;—let us not think it 
unworthy our attention to inquire how we can alone 
answer our high destination, revive what we have 
lost, attain what more is within our reach, or, having 
attained it, how we may perpetuate the inestimable 
blessing. 

We have at length, though with a slow and reluctant 
movement, begun to provide a national education 
for the children of the poor. Prejudice held out 
against it with its accustomed pertinacity,—knowledge 
would only make them idle, ignorance would preserve 
subordination, the knowledge of their duty would 
impede the performance of it. This last we did not 
perhaps say in so many words, but was it not the 
principle of our conduct? We put off the instruction 
of the poor, till the growth of crime made the rich 
tremble. We refused to make them better, till they 
grew so much worse as to augment the difficulty, as to 
lessen the probability of their reform. The alarm 
came home to the opulent. They were afraid for their 
property, for their lives ; they were driven to do what 
it had long been their duty not to have left undone. 
But they did it not, till “ the overflowings of ungodli- 
ness made them afraid.” They discovered, at length, 
that ignorance had not made better subjects, better 
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servants, better men. This lesson they might have 
condescended to learn sooner from the Irish rebels, 
from the French revolutionists. We have at length 
done well, though we have done it reluctantly. We 
have begun to instruct the poor in the knowledge of 
religion. 

But there is another class, a class surely of no minor 
importance, from whom too many still withhold the 
same blessing. If, as is the public opinion, it is the 
force of temptation which has produced so much crime ~ 
among the poor, are not the rich, and especially the 
children of the rich, exposed to at least as strong 
temptations, not indeed to steal, but to violate other 
commandments of equal authority? Laws, without 
manners, will not do all we expect from them ; man- 
ners, without religion, will be but imperfectly reformed. 
And who will say that religious reformation will be 
complete whilst it is chiefly confined to a single class, 
or deemed at least a work of supererogation by some 
among the higher ranks? There are, however, many 
honourable exceptions, the number of which is, we 
trust, increasing. 

Why should the poor monopolise our benevolence ? 
Why should the rich, in this one instance, be so disin- 
terested? Why should not the same charity be ex- 
tended to the children of the opulent and the great? 
Why should the son of the nobleman not share the 
advantage now bestowed on the children of his servant, 
of his workman, of the poorest of his neighbours ? 
Why should not Christian instruction be made a pro- 
minent article in the education of those who are to 
govern and to legislate, as well as of those who are to 
work and to serve? Why are these most important 
beings, the very beings in this enlightened country 
whose immortal interests are the most neglected ? 

The Apostle tells us, that “he who provides not for 
his own house has denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” If this be true of temporal, what shall be 
said of him who neglects to make “for his own” a 
spiritual provision? Does not he far more empha- 
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tically deny “ that faith” which is violated even in the 
other inferior case ? 

If we have begun to instruct the poor with a view 
to check the spirit of insubordination, that spirit 
requires little less suppression in our own families. 
Tn all ranks it is the prevailing evil of the present day. 
The diminished obedience of children to parents, of 
servants to masters, of subjects to sovereigns, all spring 
from one common root—an abatement of reverence 
for the authority of God. 

Fathers should, therefore, keep up in their offspring, 
as long as possible, a dependence on themselves, with- 
out which they will gradually shake off their depend- 
ence on their Maker. Independence of every kind, as 
it is the prevailing wish, so it is the most alarming 
danger. With filial obedience, obedience to Divine 
authority will become connected; but the muzzle of 
domestic restraint shaken off, there will be no control 
of any kind left. Might not a more exact Christian 
institution help to arrest the same spirit which has, 
within a few years, so frequently broken out in our, in 
many respects, excellent public schools? We mean 
not altogether to censure these honourable seminaries. 
Do not the youth carry thither, rather than acquire 
there, this want of subordination ? Is it not too often 
previously fostered at home by the habits of luxury, 
the taste for expense, the unrestrained indulgences, 
the unsubdued tempers, which so ill prepare them to 
submit to moral discipline? Laxity of manners and 
of principles act reciprocally: they are alternately 
cause and effect. 

Tender parents are, indeed, grieved at the indica- 
tions of evil dispositions in their children ; but even 
worthy people do not always study the human cha- 
racter: they are too much disposed to believe the bud- 
ding vice but accidental defect—a failing which time 
will cure. Time cures nothing ; time only inveterates, 
only exasperates, where religion is not called in as a 
corrective. It is in vain to hope to tame the head- 
strong violence of the passions by a few moral sen- 
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tences ;—the curb is too weak for the natural ferocity 
of the animal. If the most religious education does 
not always answer the end, what end is an education 
in which religion does not predominate likely to pro- 
duce? How is the Christian character likely to be 
formed, without the strict inculcation of religious 
principles, without the powerful discipline of religious 
and moral habits P 

Parents are naturally and honourably anxious about 
advancing the interests of their sons ; but they do not 
always extend this anxiety to their best interests. 
They prepare them for the world, but neglect to pre- 
pare them for eternity. We recall our words; they 
do not even make the best preparation for the world. 
Their affection is warm, but it is short-sighted ; for 
surely that principle which is the root of all virtuous 
action, of all the great qualities of the heart, of inte- 
grity, of sober-mindedness, of patience, of self-denial, 
of veracity, of fortitude, of perseverance in a right 
pursuit, is likely to produce a character not unqualified 
for the best services to society, for advancement in 
life, for fitness for the most useful employments, for 
adorning the most honourable situations: for we do 
not recommend such a religion as would make ascetics, 
as would abstract men from the business or the duties 
of life, or from the true enjoyments of society. There 
seems, indeed, little necessity for guarding against 
evils of which we see no great danger. 

Gentlemen should be scholars ; liberal learning need 
not interfere with religious acquirements, unless it be 
so conducted as to leave no time for its cultivation, 
unless it cause them to consider religion as an object 
of inferior regard. But no human learning ought to 
keep religious instruction in the back-ground, so as to 
render it an incidental, a subordinate part, in the 
education of a Christian gentleman. 

Some apology might be made for the natives of a 
neighbouring kingdom for their contempt of religion, 
from the load of absurd and superstitious observances 
which degrade it. Though even they might have 
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discovered, under these disadvantages, much that is 
good: for they have had writers who yield to none 
in elevation of sentiment, in loftiness of genius, and 
sublimity of devotion.* Yet the labours of these 
excellent men have left the character of their religion 
unaltered. 

But we have no such excuse to plead for the con- 
tempt or neglect of religion. Here Christianity pre- 
sents herself to us neither dishonoured, degraded, nor 
disfigured. Here she is set before us in all her original 
purity ; we see her in her whole consistent character, 
in all her fair and just proportions, as she came from 
the hands of her Divine Author. We see her as she © 
has been completely rescued from that encumbering 
load under which she had so long groaned ; delivered 
from her heavy bondage, by the labours of our blessed 
reformers, and handed down to us unmutilated and 
undefaced. 

If every English gentleman did but seriously reflect, 
how much the future moral prosperity of his country 
depended on the education he may at this moment be 
giving to his son, even if his paternal feelings did not 
stimulate his zealous endeavours, his patriotic would. 

May the unworthy writer, who loves her country 
with an ardour which the superior worth of that 
country justifies; who, during a long life, has anxiously 
watched its alternations of prosperous and adverse for- 
tune ; and who, on the very verge of eternity, is pro- 
portionally anxious for its moral prosperity, as she 
approaches nearer to that state, in view of which all 
temporal considerations diminish in their value ;—may 


* What has been said here and elsewhere of France, and of 
the religion of France, has been said “more in sorrow than in 
anger,” and with the single view of caution to our own country. 
However we deprecate the past, we still cherish the hope, that 
having witnessed the horrors of a political, we may one day hail 
the dawn of a moral revolution. A virtuous king, and an 
improving government, leave us not without hope that this fair 
portion of the globe may yet rise in those essentials without 
which a country can never be ¢ruly great. May they eventually 
improve in “ that righteousness which alone exalteth a nation!” 
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she hope that her egotism will be forgiven, and her 
pardon be obtained for the liberty she is taking? May 
she venture to suppose that she is now conversing with 
some individual father of a family in the higher ranks 
of life, and presuming that he would permit the 
freedom, address him, and through him, every man of 
rank and fortune in the kingdom, in plain and bold 
language, with something like the following sug- 
gestions :— 

Let it be your principal concern to train up your 
son in the fear of God. Make this fear, which is not 
only “the beginning of wisdom” in point of excel- 
lence, the same also in priority of time. Let the 

“beginning of wisdom be made the beginning of educa- 
tion. Imbue the youthful mind betimes with correct 
tastes, sound principles, good affections, and right 
habits. Consider that the tastes, principles, affections, 
and habits, he now forms, are to be the elements of 
his future character; the fountain of honourable 
actions, the germ of whatever may hereafter be pure, 
virtuous, lovely, and of good report. 

In his education, never lose sight of this great truth, 
that irreligion is the death of all that is graceful and 
amiable in the human mind; the destruction of all 
moral beauty. Its foundations are in the dust, and it 
is a vain attempt to hope to raise a noble superstruc- 
ture on so mean and despicable a basis. Tell him, that 
the irreligious man never looks out of self. He is his 
own centre ; all his views are low: he has no concep- 
tion of anything that is lofty in virtue, or sublime in 
feeling. How should he? He does not look to God 
as the model of perfection. He will act nothing that 
is holy, for he does not honour his commands ; he will 
conceive nothing that is great, for he does not look to 
the Archetype of greatness ; there is no image of true 
grandeur in his soul. His mind will be reduced to the 
narrowness of the things to which it is familiarized, 
and stoop to the littleness of the objects about which 
it is conversant. His views will not be noble, because 
they are not excursive ; they are confined, imprisoned, 
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limed, entangled in earth and its concerns; they never 
expatiate in the boundless regions of immortality. 
He has no connecting link between himself and 
things 

“ Beyond this visible diurnal sphere.” 


His soul is cramped in the exercise of all its noblest 
faculties; his heart paralyzed in its best attempts after 
a fugitive, meagre, low-minded virtue. 

There is no true elevation of soul but what the 
youth must acquire by the knowledge of God as re- 
vealed in his word; no perfect example but that ex- 
hibited to him in the character of his Divine Son; 


nothing but the Gospel, through the grace of God, © 


will check his corruptions, give him a sense of his 
accountableness, and raise his nature above the de- 
graded state to which sin has reduced it. 

It is material to reflect that nothing really prepara- 
tive to his well-being in this life, and conducive to his 
qualification as an ornament to his country, will other- 
wise than forward him in his progress for another 
country, “even a heavenly.” Adopt the measures which 
even nature and reason suggest for making him a dis- 
tinguished member of human society, and it will not 
lessen your satisfaction, nor lower your gratitude, 
when you see that you have not only trained him to 
be a useful and virtuous citizen, but also a candidate 
for heaven. 

Let your child be made familiarly acquainted with 
God’s word, his providence, his controlling power, his 
superintending eye. Let him be: taught not barely to 
read, but to understand, to love, to venerate his Bible. 
If he be not early made familar with its dialect as well 
as its doctrine, he may hereafter learn to undervalue its 
truths from a fastidious dislike to its venerable phraseo- 
logy. Implant, at a proper season, in his mind the 
evidences of Christianity, in the clearest, simplest, and 
most explicit manner. Furnish him with arguments 
to defend it ; for he will not fail to hear it attacked. 
Teach him to despise ridicule, that last resort of the 
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bad deiender of a bad cause; for he will find that those 
who cannot argue can sneer, and he may feel it harder 
to withstand the one than the other. 

Inform him that in France it was the ignorance of 
religion which produced the contempt of it ; and that 
both together overturned the state, by inculcating 
principles hostile to all virtue, fostering passions de- 
structive of all order, and an impatience of control 
subyersive of all government: all springing from one 
common source, all meeting in one common centre— 
a combination to throw off the government of God 
himself. Impress upon his young mind that important 
truth, that there can be no security for a state in 
which religion is not warmly yet wisely taught by its 
ministers, cherished by its government, and believed 
and reverenced by the people. 

There are certain traditional sayings which claim a 
sort of prescriptive right te be received, which pass 
unexamined, and are credited as oracular. Guard him 
against these false and sordid, but popular maxims, 
which, though the phrases may be used chiefly by the 
lower orders, the things themselves are practically 
adopted, pretty equally, by “the great vulgar and the 
small.” Some vindicate speculatively loose principles, 
by the assertion that “thoughts are free.” Tell your 
son this is not true: a Christian must endeavour to 
bring his thoughts to the same correct standard with 
his actions, and from the same awful motive, “Thou, 
God, seest!” 

There is another popular but unfounded axiom 
respecting the use of wealth, namely, that “a man 
may do what he will with his own.” Christianity 
denies this assertion also. Every man has, indeed, a 
legal right to the disposal of his own property, but 
religion interdicts his right to spend it in vanity or 
vice ; or if he be exempt from these grosser tempta- 
tions, she still abridges his right to monopolize it. 
Christianity expects that the deserving and the dis- 
tressed shall come in for such a proportion of his wealth 
as an enlightened conscience shall dictate, The Divine 
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Person who retused, in a legal sense, to be “ a divider 
or a judge,” over a contested property, did not fail to 
graft on the question he avoided, answering the impe- 
rative caution, “ Take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness.” 

There is another fatal lesson which he will learn in 
the world, and which the natural pride of his own 
heart will second ; namely, that to resent an injury is 
a mark of spirit, while to forgive it shows a base mind. 
The prince of darkness, in his long catalogue of expe- 
dients, never invented a maxim which has brought 
more generous, but ill-disciplined souls to destruction. 

The uncurbed desires, the unrestrained passions, to 
which we have before adverted, the contempt of sub- 
mission, the supposed meanness of forbearance, the 
hot resentments not controlled betimes in the boy, may 
have been preparing the man for an act which may 
hereafter fill his whole life with cureless remorse. 

Boys well born, and accustomed to well-bred society, 
have a sort of instinctive notion of honowr, which is 
strengthened by the conversation to which they are 
sometimes exposed. Seize upon this spirit, whether 
instinctive or contracted, but seize it with a view to 
convert it to higher purposes. This popular notion of 
honour may seem to give dignity to the tone of his 
conversation, while it is inflating his heart with arro- 
gance. It may, indeed, set him above doing an act 
which some fashionable men may agree to call base, 
but it will not preserve him from a duel, which these 
same men agree to call honourable. But whatever 
acquittal a jury of the world’s men of honour ma 
pronounce on such a transaction, it will, by that awful 
decision from which there lies no appeal, by the defi- 
nitive sentence of the great Judge of quick and dead, 
be pronounced murder ;—murder of one of the com- 
batants in the act, of both in the intention ; murder 
as criminal as that whieh brings its vulgar perpetrator 
on the highway to his ignominious catastrophe. There 
is not, perhaps, a more hopeless crime than the last act 
of the duellist : he seeks out his own executioner, pre- 
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cipitates himselt uncalled into the presence of his 
Judge, and not only the last desire of his heart, but 
the last effort of his hand, is revenge. 

Lay hold, then, on this high-minded feeling, and 
endeavour to direct it into a purer channel. Lead his 
aspiring mind to higher objects. Let the hope of the 
favour, and the dread of the displeasure, of God, expel 
from his heart a too eager desire to court the applause, 
or escape the censure, of irreligious men, by acts 
which, while they would offend his Maker, would de- 
stroy his own soul. Let him learn to distinguish 
between the swellings of human arrogance and the 
consciousness of Christian dignity. Worldly maxims 
of honour are tumid, but they are not great. 

There is no sure preservation from these mischiefs 
but in an education formed on the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The principles drawn from the spirit of the 
Gospel, conscientiously adopted and acted upon, would 
subvert all the hollow and destructive maxims of the 
worldly code. How many boiling passions might have 
been cooled, how many disappointed hearts and mourn- 
ing spirits healed, how many duels, how many suicides 
(both now so dreadfully prevalent), might have been 
prevented, by the early and unremitted application of 
this one grand specific! 

Cultivate in your son whatever is valuable in science 
or elegant in literature. Independently of its own intrin- 
sic worth, it will, by filling up his time and engaging his 
thoughts, assist in setting his mind above low and 
sordid tastes, and leave him little leisure or relish for 
the base and grovelling pursuits of sensuality. A love 
of learning, judiciously instilled, is amongst the most 
probable hwman preservatives from vulgar vice ; though, 
since it is human, it can go but certain lengths as to 
moral benefit ; and we have witnessed many deplorable 
instances of its failure, in minds of the highest literary 
attainments, for want of being under the direction of 
a superior principle. It is, however, a most valuable 
auxiliary, not only in improving the intellect and 
refining the taste, but, as we have already ob- 
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served, in rescuing so much leisure from inferior 
pursuits. 

But learning, be it repeated, though it invigorates 
the mind, will not reform it. J¢ is a shining orna- 
ment, but not of the nature of a corrective. Moral 
evil is not cured, is not regulated ; nay, it might even 
be inflamed by it, where intellectual science is made 
its own end, and not considered subservient to a 
higher. Learning will strongly teach him to despise 
what is worthless in composition, but will feebly lift 
him above what is unworthy in practice. It will cor- 
rect his taste, but will not enable him to resist temp- 
tation : it will improve his judgment of the world, but 
will not secure him from its pollutions. Human learn- 
ing will only teach him the knowledge of others, the 
Bible that .of himself. 

Let him, therefore, enter into the battle of the world 
armed with weapons from the divine armoury ; stoutly 
furnished with motives and arguments drawn from 
religion, of potency to fortify his resolutions, convince 
his understanding, and affect his heart. Let him see 
in your own example, that religion is neither unmanly 
nor ungentlemanly. Accustom him not to hear the 
three dominant spiritual and intellectual sins, PRIDE, 
SELFISHNESS, and EGOTISM, treated with an indulgence 
not shown to such as are more disreputable, gross, 
and scandalous, Against both classes the whole artil- 
lery of the Gospel is impartially levelled. Of the 
first, peculiar condemnation is intimated in Scripture. 
Oi pride it is observed, that “God resisteth the 
proud,” and that it is hard to be found “ fighting 
against God.” Against selfishness it is specifiically 
proclaimed that “no man” with any pretensions to 
a Christian character “liveth to himself;” that we 
are not to “seek our own things,” and that we must 
“bear one another’s burdens.” Against egotism a 
host of precepts present themselves in battle array,— 
“to esteem others better than ourselves; to avoid 
vain glory; to look on the things of others; to he slow 
to speak, ready to hear.” 
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Though these interior and mental sins are as much 
cherished by impiety as those which are coarser and 
more notorious, yet as the latter can produce no 
nr pretence for their indulgence; as they cannot 

e qualified by any sophistry, nor covered by ary 
artifice, they are less likely to hold out to the end. 
Morality is disgusted by vulgar vice, by the practical 
sins of the sensual man; but mere morality can never 
extirpate the vices of the heart and mind; it is not 
always her aim, nor if it were, could she accom- 
plish it. 

In your conversation with the young person do not 
be satisfied to generalize religion. Religion is an 
indefinite term, a vague word, which may be made 
to involve a variety of meanings, and to amalgamate 
a number of discrepancies. It may release a man 
from all the prescribed institutions of Christianity ; 
it may set him loose from all its peculiar doctrines 
and restraints; turn him adrift, and dismiss him to 
his choice between the “ Jehovah, Jove, or Lord” of 
the sceptical poet. Since life and immortality have 
been brought to light by the Gospel, a general religion 
is no religion at all. His must be the religion of the 
New Testament. Be not ashamed to teach your son 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. If you believe that there 
is no other name under heaven by which yourself 
can be saved, you must be assured that there is no 
other salvation for your son. Be careful not to use 
ambiguous language, or words of doubtful interpre- 
tation, which may lower, or do away, or keep out 
of sight, the great doctrine of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit—a doctrine not less accommodated to 
our wants than that of the atonement is to our sins. 
Delay not too long to communicate to him these 
distinctive peculiarities. of our faith. Other notions 
will occupy the space which you leave vacant. Oh! 
stamp the right impressions on his heart while it is 
soft, tender, and ductile; and he will hereafter mix 
these early imbibed feelings, and sentiments, and prin- 
ciples, with his other sweet associations, his other 
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pleasing recollections of the vernal season of life: 
cherished images! which the matured mind is fond 
of retracing, and which commonly remain vivid when 
most other have faded or are obliterated. 

Fancy not that these acquisitions and pursuits will 
blight the opening buds of youthful gaiety; that they 
will check his vivacity, or obstruct his amiable cheer- 
fulness. The ingenuous, unvitiated mind is never so 
happy as when in a state of virtuous exertion, as when 
engaged about some object to which it must look up ; 
something which, kindling its energies, raises its views; 
something which excites the noble ambition of lifting 
it above itself. 

Much less fear that the pursuits here recommended 
will depress his genius: they will exalt it: his mind 
will find wider room in which to expand; his horizon 
will be more extensive; his intellectual eye will take 
in a wider range; the whole man will have an ampler 
region in which to expatiate. To know that he is 
formed for immortality is not likely to contract his 
ideas or to shorten his views. It is irreligion which 
shrinks or shrivels up the faculties, by debasing the 
spirit and degrading the soul. 

And if to know that he is an immortal being will 
exalt his ideas, to know that he is an accountable 
being will correct his habits—If to know that “ God 
is’? will raise his thoughts and desires to all that is 
perfect, fair, and good,—to know, that “God is the 
rewarder of all them that seek Him,” will stimulate 
him in the race of Christian duty;—to know that 
there is a day in which God will judge the world, will 
quicken his preparation for that day. 

As he advances in age and knowledge, impress upon 
his mind, that in that day of awful inquisition, he 
must stand unconnected, single, naked! It is not the 
best attachments he may have formed, the most valu- 
able societies to which he may have belonged, that will 
then stand him in any stead. He must, therefore, join 
them now with a pure and simple intention ; he must 
not seek them as something on which to lean, as some- 
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thing with which to share his responsibility ;—this is 
his own single, undivided concern, It is vain to hope 
that by belonging to any society, however good, to any 
party, however honourable, he can shrink from his own 
personal, individual accountableness. The union of the 
labourers gives no claim to the division of the respon- 
sibility. In this world, we may be most useful among 
bodies of men ; in the great judgment, we must stand 
alone. We assist them here, but they cannot answer 
for us hereafter. 

From his Bible, and from his Bible only, let him 
draw his sense of those principles, of that standard by 
which he will hereafter be judged ; and be careful ever 
to distinguish in his mind between the worldly morality 
which he may learn from the multitude, and that 
Christian holiness which is the dictate of the Scrip- 
tures, and of the Scriptures alone. Teach him to dis- 
cover there,—he cannot discover it too soon,—that it 
is not a set of proverbial moral maxims, a few random 
good actions, decorous and inoffensive manners, the 
effect of natural feeling, of fashion, of custom, of regard 
to health, of desire of reputation, that will make a 
truly valuable character. This is not to be acquired 
by certain popular virtues, or rather fractions of vir- 
tues; for there is no integral virtue where there 
is no religion, Pleasing manners will attract popular 
regard ; and worldly motives will produce popular 
actions : but genuine virtue proceeds only from Chris- 
tian principles. The one is efflorescence, the other is 


After all, though you cannot by your best exertions, 
seconded by the most fervent prayer—without which 
exertion will neither be rightly directed nor success- 
fully prosecuted—command success ; yet what a sup- 
port will it be under the possible defeat of your fairest 
hopes, that you strove to avert it! Even if, through 
the prevalence of temptation, the perverseness of his 
own nature, and the malignity of his corruptions, the 
barbarous son should disappoint the best founded hopes 
of the careful parent; what a heartfelt ee 
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would it aftord you, under this heaviest of all trials, 
that the misconduct of the child is not imputable to 
the neglect of the father! The severest evil—and this 
perhaps is the most severe—is supportable, when not 
aggravated by the consciousness that we have contri- 
buted to bring it upon ourselves. Though it will not 
pluck the sting from his guilt, it will render the poig- 
nancy of your own anguish more tolerable. 

But let us indalge higher hopes and brighter pros- 
pects for our country. We refer to those hopes with 
which the first chapter of this little work concladed ; 
namely, the rich provision which God has put into our 
hands for accomplishing his great designs in our favour. 
The hope there expressed, and the means humbly sug- 
gested for accomplishing it, was the reformation of the 
British character. We have here, feebly indeed, but: 
honestly, shown what obviously appears to be the best 
security, the most effectual barrier against the vices. 
and contamination of our prolonged continental inter- 
course. Religious education, with God’s blessing upon 
it, which every truly Christian father will not fail to 
invoke, is all in all towards the restoration, the eleva- 
tion, the preservation of our national character. And 
let it never be forgotten, that it is the education of the 
rich which must finally determine the fate, at once of 
rich and poor; and, by consequence, which must de- 
termine the destiny of our country. 

Here then is Britain’s last best hope ; and when we 
consider the unparalleled advantages we possess in a 
learned and orthodox clergy, who instruct us in the 
sanctuary, and who preside over our public and private 
seminaries, why need we despair? Why need we 
doubt, that the Christian religion, grafted on the sub- 
stantial stock of the genuine British character, and 
watered by the dews of heaven, may bring forth the 
noblest productions of which this lower world is capa- 
ble ; though neither the security nor the triumph will 
be complete till these “trees of righteousness” are 
transplanted into the paradise of God ? 

Reader, if you are indeed a Christian father, antici- 
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pate in idea that triumphant moment, when, having 
cast your crown at the foot of the eternal throne, you 
shall be called upon to give an account of your own 
conduct, and, as far as had depended on you, of that of 
your offspring! Think of the multiplied felicities of 
meeting, in the presence of God, those whom your ex- 
ample and instruction have, through his grace, contri- 
buted to bring thither! Think what it will be, to be 
able, amidst all the hosts of heaven, amidst the innu- 
merable company of angels, and the spirits of just men 
made perfect ;—think of being able to say to the 
Universal Father, “ Behold, I and the children whom 
thou hast given me! 
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DOMESTIC ERRORS 


IN OPINION AND IN CERTAIN PRACTICAL HABITS. 


— 


On SoUNDNESS IN JUDGMENT AND CONSISTENCY IN 
ConpDuvucrT. 


As a preliminary to the following pages, the writer 
begs leave to observe, that they consist rather of mis- 
cellaneous observations on a variety of topics, than in 
an attempt at a systematic view of religion or morals. 
She does not pretend to present an exhibition of Chris- 
tian doctrine or to prescribe the duties of a Christian 
life. It is presumed that the generality of readers who 
shall honour these pages with their attention are al- 
ready, in a greater or less degree, religious characters ; 
consequently, standing in little need of such information 
as her humble talents could have imparted. But as 
religion is become a subject of increasing and more 
general interest, it may not be unseasonable, as we 
proceed, to point out some of the dangers to which the 
less advanced Christian may be liable, as well as some 
of the evils which may subsist with a high outward 
profession. To those who are beginning to see the im- 
portance of religion—and of such persons, adored be 
Almighty goodness! the number is rapidly angment- 
ing ;—to those interesting characters may the writer 
venture to address a few words of affectionate and re- 
spectful counsel. 

Carefully encourage the first dawning dispositions 
of piety in your heart, cherish every indication of a 
change in your views, and an improvement in your 
sentiments. Let not the world, nor the things of the 
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world, stifle the new-born principle, nor make you 
ashamed modestly to avow it. 

But while you cultivate this principle by every 
possible means, avoid the danger of fancying that your 
religion is confirmed when it is scarcely begun. Do 
not conclude that a complete change has been effected 
in your heart because there is a revolution in your 
opinions, and a favourable alteration in your feelings. 
The formation of a Christian character is not the work 
of a day ; not only are the views to be changed, but 
the habits to be new moulded ; not only is the heart to 
be convinced of sin, but its propensities are to be bent 
into a contrary direction. Be not impatient, therefore, 
to make a public disclosure of your sentiments. Reli- 
gion is an interior concern. Try yourselves, prove 
yourselves, examine yourselves, distrust yourselves. 
Seek counsel of wise, established, sober Christians. 
Pray earnestly for more light and knowledge, and 
especially for perseverance. Pray that you may be 
able to go on with the same zeal with which you set 
out. Of how many may it be said, “ Ye did run well 
—what hindered you?” You ran too fast ; your speed 
exhausted your strength ;—you had not counted the 
cost. 

Carefully distinguish between the feverish heat of 
animal fervour and the vital warmth of Christian feel- 
ing. Mere youthful energy, operating upon a newly- 
awakened remorse for a thoughtless life, will carry the 
mind certain lengths; but if unaccompanied with 
humility, repentance, and a continual application for a 
better strength than your own, this slight resource will 
soon fail It is not that principle which will en- 
courage progress ; it is not that Divine support which 
will carry you on to the end. The Christian race is 
not to be run at a heat: religion is a steady, progres- 
sive course ; it gains strength by going, and eventually 
it gains speed also: progress quickens the pace ; for 
the nearer the approach to the goal, the more ardent is 
the desire to reach it. And though, in your further 
advance, you may imagine yourself not so near as you 
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did when you first set out, this is not really the case ; 
—you have a lower opinion of your state, because you 
have obtained higher views of the spirituality of the 
law of God, and a more humbling sense of your own 
unworthiness. Even the almost Christian prophet 
seems not to have been previously so deeply convinced 
of sin, as when, overwhelmed by the glory of the 
Divine vision, he exclaimed, “ Mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of Hosts!” . 

The person who addresses you has seen some pro- 
mising characters sadly disappoint the hopes which 
their early stages in religion had excited. By taking 
too high a tone at first, they not only lost all the 
ground they had gained, but sunk into indifference 
themselves, accompanied with a prejudice against 
serious piety in others. They not only became de- 
serters, but went over to the enemy’s camp. Avoid 
their error. The world is too much disposed to impute 
rashness, presumption, and enthusiasm to the purest 
and most correct religious characters. In your in- 
stance let them not be furnished with any ground for 
this censure by your deserving it. If you advance, 
you glorify God, and promote your own salvation ; if 

you recede, you injure the cause you now intend to 
‘ serve, and bring upon yourselves a fearful condemna- 
tion. Self-abasement, self-examination, and prayer, 
are the best preservatives for all who have entered on 
a religious life, and are especially becoming in incipient 
Christians, 

There is one thing we would more particularly press 
on the important class we are now taking the liberty 
to address ;—it as the cultivation of a sound judgment. 
Of all persons, religious persons are most bound to 
cultivate this precious faculty. We see how highly 
the great apostle of the Gentiles valued it. In direct- 
ing the spiritual labours of his beloved young friend, 
in stirring him up to every good word and work, he 
does not forget this exhortation :—“ The Lord give 
thee a right understanding in all things!” Again, he 
prays for his beloved Philippians, “that their love 
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may abound more and more in knowledge and in all 
judgment.” And in his Epistle to the youthful bishop 
of Crete, he repeats the admonition to young persons 
of both sexes to be sober-minded. These admonitions 
acquire great additional force when it is considered, 
that he who gave them was a man of exceeding ardency 
of temper, and of zeal without a parallel. This expe- 
rienced saint must have frequently seen the danger of 
imprudent piety, of self-confidence, of a zeal not regu- 
lated by knowledge; and therefore presses the great 
importance of a sound judgment. 

Judgment is to the faculties of the mind what 
charity is to the virtues of the heart; as without 
charity the latter are of little worth, so without judg- 
ment talents are of little comparative use. 

Judgment, with the aid of God’s spirit, and the 
instructions of his word, is the balance in which 
qualities are weighed, by which the proportions of our 
duties, and the harmony of our virtues, are preserved ; 
for it keeps not only the talents in just subordination, 
but the principles in due equipoise. When exercised 
in subservience to the Divine rule, the faculty becomes 
a virtue, and a virtue of a high order. It restrains 
irregularity, it subdues vanity, it corrects impetuosity, 
it checks enthusiasm, and it checks it without dimi- 
nishing zeal, 

One of the most powerful defenders, not only of our 
church polity but of our church doctrines, has had the 
renown of all his great qualities so absorbed in the 
quality we are recommending ; or, rather, this was so 
much the faculty which maintained his great talents 
and qualities in their due order, that we never read the 
name of Hooker without the previous application of 
this weighty epithet,—THE JUDICIOUS. 

Judgment is so far from being a cooler of zeal, as 
some suppose, that it increases its effect by directing 
its movements ; and a warm heart will always produce 
more extensive, because more lasting good, when con- 
ducted by a cool head. 

We speak of this attribute the more positively, be- 
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cause it is one which, more than many others, depends 
on ourselves. A sound judgment, indeed, is equally 
bestowed with other blessings by Him from whom 
cometh every good gift ; yet it is not, like the other 
faculties of the mind, so much born with us, as im- 
proved by us. By teaching us to discern the faults of 
others, it warns us to avoid them ; by detecting our 
own, it leads to their cure. The deepest humility is 
generally connected with the soundest judgment. The 
judicious Christian is watchful against speculative 
errors, as well as against errors in conduct. He never 
adopts opinion because it is new, nor any practice 
because it is fashionable; neither does he, if it be 
innocent, reject the latter merely for that reason. 
Judgment is, in short, that quality of the mind which 
requires to be kept in ever-wakeful activity ; and the 
advantages it procures us, and the evils from which it 
preserves us, will be more apparent the more it is kept 
in exercise, 

Religious charity more especially demands the full 
exercise of the judgment. A judicious Christian will 
double the good done, by his selection of the object, 
and by his manner of relieving it. All things that 
are good are not equally good. A sound judgment 
discriminates between the value of the claimants which 
present themselves, and bestows on them more or less 
attention, according to their respective claims. 

Above all, an enlightened judgment will enable you 
to attain and to preserve CONSISTENCY, that infallible 
criterion of a highly-finished Christian character, the 
want of which makes some really religious persons not 
a little vulnerable. It was this want in some of his 
people, which led an eminent divine, at once a man ot 
deep piety and lively wit, to say, that “ there were 
some good persons with whom it would be time enough 
to be acquainted in heaven.” So much to be regretted 
is it that goodness of intention is not always attended 
by propriety in the execution. 

In another class, the want of consistency makes not 
a few appear over scrupulous as to some minor points, 
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and lax of others in more importance. These incon- 
gruities not only bring the individual into discredit, 
but religion into disgrace. When the world sees per- 
sons, whose views are far from high, act more consis- 
tently with their avowed views, and frequently more 
above them, than some whose religion professes to be 
of a loftier standard, they will prefer the lower, as 
exhibiting fewer discrepancies, and less obvious con- 
tradictions. 

Consistency presents Christianity in her fairest atti- 
tude, in all her lovely proportion of figure, and correct 
symmetry of feature. Consistency is the beautiful 
result of all the qualities and graces of a truly religious 
mind united and brought into action, each individually 
right, all relatively associated. Where the character 
is consistent, prejudice cannot ridicule, nor infidelity 
sneer. It may, indeed, be censured, as holding up a 
standard above the attainment of the careless. The 
world may dislike, but it cannot despise it. 

In the more advanced Christian, religion may seem 
to be less prominent in parts of the character, because 
it is infused into the whole. Like the life-blood, its 
vital power pervades the entire system ; not an action 
of the life that is not governed by it; not a quality 
of the mind which does not partake of its spirit. It is 
diffused through the whole conduct, and sheds its 
benign influence, not only on the things done, but on 
the temper of the doer in performing them. The 
affections now have other objects, the time other 
duties, the thoughts other employments. There willbe 
more exertion, but with less display ; less show, because 
the principle is become more interior ; it will be less 
obtrusive, because it is more rooted and grounded. 
There will be more humility, because the heart will 
have found out its own corruptions. 

By the continual exercise of the judgment, and an 
habitual aim at consistency, the Christian, though ani- 
mated, will be orderly. He will be less subject to the 
ebullitions of zeal, as well as to the languors of its 
decay. Thus, through the joint operation of judgment 
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in the intellect, and principle in the heart, the religion 
is become equable, regular, consistent. 

There never was but one visible exhibition of in- 
fallible judgment and complete consistency. In that 
Divine person who vouchsafed to pitch His tent among 
us, and to dwell with men on earth, that He might 
give us a perfect example in His life, before He 
obtained salvation for us by His death;—In Him 
alone was judgment without any shadow of error, con- 
sistency without any speck of imperfection. His 
Divine pertections none can approach ; but all may 
humbly imitate those which come within the compass 
ot His humanity. 


On Novet Opinions In RE ticion. 


Amone the numerous innovations of this innovating 
age, it is deeply to be lamented that religion should 
come in for so large a portion. Of this we have a 
melancholy instance in the system of the new secession. 
many are distorting the sacred doctrines, and slighting 
the practical ethics of the New Testament. The re- 
ligion of the Gospel is employed to furnish arms 
against itself. The truth, as it is in Jesus, is fearlessly 
controverted : its sanctity is no security ; its Divine 
authority is no protection. 

In the new system — strange to say! the hardihood 
of the sceptic is adopted for the professed purpose of 
purifying Christianity. The dogmatism of the unbe- 
liever is employed for improving our faith in the reli- 
gion which the unbeliever denies! 

This heterogeneous system, composed of different 
elements, made up of conflicting principles, unhappily, 
is not brought forward by the avowed opposers, but 
by the professed and zealous friends of Christianity ;— 
by religionists placing themselves much above the 
standard of their former pious associates, with whom 
they once went to the house of God as friends ; by 
Christians so critically scrupulous, that they can no 
longer go to that house at all. 
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Novelties in the sciences and in the arts may be, 
and generally are, beneficial. Every invention may 
be an improvement ; but in religion they are delusions. 
Genuine Christianity is not, as one class of men seem 
to suppose, a modern invention ; serious piety is no 
fresh innovation. “ That which was trom the begin- 
ning declare we unto you,” are the words ot inspira- 
tion ; the new and living way, therefore, now so much 
depreciated, is only a continuation in the good old way 
so long ago recommended by the Prophet. 

Nor is Christianity, as the recent party seem to sup- 
pose, a superannuated thing, which wants repairing ; 
nor is it an incomplete thing, which wants filling up ; 
nor is it a redundant thing, whose excrescences want 
lopping ; nor a defective thing, whose deficiencies must 
be supplied; nor an erroneous thing, whose errors 
must be expunged. 

But to do these malecontents justice, they do not 
resemble those reformers who are contented to expose 
the defects of an existing system, without providing a 
remedy. This restoration, this purifying, this repair- 
ing, this expunging, this lopping, this grafting, this 
perfecting, they have actually and gratuitously taken 
into their own hands, with a view either to improve 
the old religion, or, as their progress in error rather 
threatens to produce a new one ; while the champions 
of the antiquated system all agree that “the old is 
better.” 

Some Christians of the primitive ages were not then, 
perhaps many of the present age are not now, aware, 
that he who overleaps the truth errs as widely as he 
who falls short of it ; nay, the danger is even greater, 
as it more difficult to recede than to advance. It was 
the vain desire of overturning established truths, of 
being wiser than the wisdom of God, of being more 
perfect than the perfection of the Gospel, of giving new 
glosses to old opinions, and rejecting all opinions which 
did not hit their own distempered fancies ; together 
with the temptation of being considered as the founders 
of a new school,—which gave rise to the Ebionites, the 
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Corintnians, the Marcionites, and various other sects ; 
and which has continued, to this day, to introduce 
successive heresies into the church of Christ. 

Of the two classes above mentioned—those who 
think true religion a novelty, and those who are en- 
deavouring to introduce a novel religion,—though they 
are the very antipodes of each other, yet it is difficult 
to determine which has wandered most widely from 
the truth. Scylla has its wrecks as well as Charybdis. 
Though each thinks that the only way to safety is to 
recede as far as possible from the other, yet, by this 
increasing desire of mutual recession, they are in more 
danger of gradually approaching to each other, if not 
of finally meeting, than either intended or believed at 
first setting out. 

In one quarter we hear the most consoling of all 
doctrines,—the doctrine on which the great hinge of 
Christianity turns,—rejected as false, and its defenders 
derided, as if they were adopting it to be a substitute 
for virtuous practice. We hear one community spoken 
of by its professors as triumphantly bearing away from 
all others the proud distinction of rationality. It is a 
monopoly not to be allowed. If by rational religion 
is meant a religion singularly adapted to rational 
beings, no church on earth has a fairer claim to the 
appellation than the Church of England. It is ra- 
tional to exercise our reason in examining and weigh- 
ing the evidences of Christianity ; and, having clearly 
proved the authority on which they are grounded, it 
1s then rational to submit our reason to its doctrines. 
It is rational to believe that we are apostates from our 
original brightness; not only because we perceive it to 
be a scriptural doctrine, but because we see it in all 
around us, and feel it in all within us. 

It is rational for a being, conscious of its weakness, 
to desire to lean upon something that is strong; we 
therefore lean upon a rock, and that rock is Christ. 
Our church is a rational church ; for it is sober with- 
out coldness, and animated without enthusiasm. Its 
service unites the affections of the heart with the facul- 
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ties of the mind ; it teaches to pray with the spirit, and 
with the understanding also. Though it lays hold with 
a firmly grasping hand on the blessed doctrine of the 
atonement, yet it is so far from using this doctrine as 
a pretence for neglecting virtuous practice, that it 
draws from thence new motives, new sanctions, new 
encouragements. It teaches, that without shedding 
of blood there is no remission for sin, while it declares, 
that, without repentance, and without holiness, there 
is no salvation for sinners. 

The sound members of this church acknowledge that 
there are mysteries in our religion; but the same 
reason which employed its best energies in proving the 
Divine authority of Scripture, has convinced them 
that the secret things which belong to God must be 
adored now, and will be fully understood hereafter. 
The legitimate members of the church, for she has, it 
is to be feared, some spurious ones, are not surprised, 
that in a revelation from Heaven there should be mys- 
reries ; but they believe that these sacred mysteries 
are meant as exercises of faith to the probationers for 
Heaven ; are meant to promote humility ; which they 
consider, whatever others do, as a grand fundamental 
in religion. They do not pretend to know in what 
manner the Holy Spirit operates on the human heart, 
but they know that it does operate, because it produces 
that change of heart which they are not ashamed to call 
the renewing by the Holy Ghost, and which distin- 
guishes the vital from the nominal Christian. They 
leave to those who have sufficient natural resources in 
their own minds, if such there be, to reject assistance 
which they fervently implore; assistance without which 
they, who think they stand, may finally fall. 

These humble dependents on Divine grace come at 
length to attain, in addition to the external evidences 
of Christianity, an internal evidence in their own 
bosom, which, so far from giving them any elation 
of heart, any eccentricity of doctrine, any irregularity 
of conduct, preserves them from each, while it affords 
them “ all joy and peace in believing.” 
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But while we put in the fair claim of our church to 
rational religion, we do not make an exclusive preten- 
sion to this, or any other excellence. Every human 
institution bears on it some marks, greater or less, 
that it is human, of course imperfect ; and it is suffi- 
cient to guard ws against the folly of such a pompous 
assumption to know, that an erroneous church not 
only assumes the appellation of infallible itself, but 
gives it also to its infirm, mutable, human head, to a 
being certain of death, and liable to sin. 

But if we do not claim soundness as well as ration- 
ality, for our exclusive possession, we are more likely 
to perpetuate both, than the best societies of separa- 
tists. All that is good in our church is likely to be 
secured to it by the fence of an establishment. An 
enclosure is not so likely to be broken in upon from 
without, as a society planted in the waste. We are 
likely, I say, to be secured from the introduction 
of new dogmas, as well as to be preserved in our long 
adopted principles. The pale which encircles our 
church, and the formularies which belong to it, do 
not leave it open to the experiments of new projectors, 
to the incursions of fresh innovators. Above all, it is 
enriched by a great mass of the Divine treasures of 
Scripture ; the spirit of which is also expanded in our 
collects and prayers, so that, as we have observed in 
another place, if the pulpit should in any instance un- 
happily degenerate in doctrine, the desk will still 
furnish a perpetual antidote. It may, indeed, deserve 
the name of the Hstablishment, not only as being the 
national religion, but as being built on the foundation 
of the everlasting Gospel, on the doctrines taught by 
prophets and evangelists, Jesus Christ himself being 
the chief corner-stone. 

In another of the quarters alluded to, the more 
novel system, we hear much of opinions but little of 
practice ; much of doctrines, but little of holiness ; 
much of faith, a disproportioned and unproductive 
faith—but little of repentance. These grand ingre- 
dients, which, when severally coupled together, 
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make up the sum and substance of Christianity,— 
these joint essentials, which St. Paul preached inva- 
riably, and which by never separating, he preached 
effectually, are now considered as separate interests, 
and severed from each other as having no necessary 
connection. 

We are very far from the injustice of accusing 
those who propagate doctrines which are evidently 
unscriptural, of being themselves unholy. In some of 
the leading characters, we fully believe the contrary 
to be the case ; but the obvious effect of such doctrines 
on those who hear them, is not only to lessen their 
value for practical preaching, but to lead them to con- 
sider personal holiness as making no part of the things 
which accompany salvation. 

Those who are at all acquainted with ecclesiastical 
history, must know that in the most flourishing ages 
of the church, even when Christianity was best un- 
derstood and most successfully practised, errors of 
opinion most readily started up, the ephemeral fungus 
of a luxuriant soil ; they were frequently the suggestion 
of fanciful and mistaken, rather than of immoral men. 
Our great spiritual adversary, who successfully employs 
the vicious as the corrupters of morals, knows it to 
be a stale and fruitless device to make them his agents 
for misleading the judgment and bewildering the ima- 
gination ; and therefore, by a refinement of ingenuity, 
prompts the more virtuous to the accomplishment of 
spiritual mischiefs. Moral men are his selected instru- 
ments for broaching novel, enticing, and dangerous 
opinions. 

These moral but wayward persons seem to have 
overlooked the fine supplication of the Apostle, for 
his converts, that God would “ stablish, strengthen, 
settle them.” These terms, which indeed are not 
synonymes, but shades ;—these terms, a noble climax, 
implying not equality, but gradation, are now inverted. 
Every move in the new machine seems to shake, weaken, 
unsettle. One pin in the old system is pulled out after 
another, till the whole magnificent fabric, if its secu- 
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rity depended upon them, would fall to the ground. 
The patriarch Jacob has shown us, in the character of 
his vacillating son Reuben, how destructive instability 
is of excellence. 

We are assured that the changes in these ever-vary- 
ing theories are so frequent that to confute them would 
be as difficult as unnecessary ; for that which by some 
of the party is insisted on in one week, gives way in 
the next to some wider deviation ; so that he who 
might wish to animadvert on some existing evil must 
be as rapid as its inventor, he must 


“Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of the minute.” 


If in religious contemplation or discussion, we once 
give the reins to fancy, if we cherish every seducing 
thought, merely because it is new, if we set up for com- 
plete independence of opinion, if we assume individual 
release from all the ties that hold Christian society 
together, if we permit ourselves to plunge into the un- 
fathomable ocean of discovery, without compass or 
rudder, there is no saying where we may land ; it may 
be on the shore we now dread. Many of these leaders 
differ in opinion, but each seems to lay as exclusive 
a claim to truth as the Pope himself; but as the 
latter was equally infallible when there was one Pope 
at Avignon and another at Rome, so the infallibility 
here seems to be lodged by each in himself, only with 
this variation, that these last begin by differing from 
each other, till, in their more advanced progress, they 
come to differ from themselves. 

Is not the recent secession founded on a kind of spi- 
ritual democracy, an overturning system ; an aversion 
to whatever is established ; a contempt of authority ; 
an impatience of subordination ; a thirst for dictator- 
ship ? with this difference, that these religious dissi- 
dents loose the reins of their self-government, instead 
of those of their country. 

We know to what a degree the love of novelty, the 
longing to see anything they have not seen before, 
though the object be ever so disgusting, is carried bv 
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our countrymen. The poet who best knew human 
nature, who best painted the characters of Englishmen, 
said, “In England any monster will make (be the 
making of) aman.” This is so true, that a dwarf, a 
giant, an unnatural birth in an animal, will afford de- 
light ; the greater the distortion, the higher the plea- 
sure. We have seen to what excess this passion for 
what is novel and monstrous may be carried, in the 
instance of a late preposterous prophetess ; a creature 
born and bred among the dregs of the people, with 
nothing to recommend her but ignorance, presumption, 
extravagance, and blasphemy ; yet did this woman not 
only make numberless proselytes among her vulgar 
equals, but obtained advocates among those from whom 
better things might have been expected. But it is the 
very absurdity which is the attraction. Such prepos- 
terous pretences being obviously out of the power of 
human means to accomplish, the extravagance is be- 
lieved to be supernatural. It is the impossibility 
which makes the assumed certainty. Men are ready 
to believe in all wonders except those of which God is 
the Author. The epilepsy of Mahomet confirmed his 
claims to inspiration. 

Extravagance in religion is a kind of spiritual empiri- 
cism, which is sure for a time to lay hold on the vulgar. 
The ignorant patient in both cases, who frequently 
pays little attention to the established physician, is 
sure to be attracted by any new nostrum from the la- 
boratory of the irregular prescriber ; he is resorted to 
with more confidence in proportion to the reputed vio- 
lence of his catholicon ; and he who despised the sober 
practitioner, swallows without scruple the most perni- 
cious drug of the advertising professor. 

Without the slightest desire to detract from the 
personal character of our new empirics in divinity, we 
may be allowed to suspect that their education and 
early habits of life had not altogether qualified them 
for the arduous undertaking of new-modelling a church. 
It is true that “the erudition of a (common) Christian 
man” is not required to be very profound ; fast surely 
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that of a Christian reformer should be something more 
than moderate. 

The lapse of three centuries has added little clearness 
to the lucid exposition of Christian truth as exhibited 
in the writings of those reformers by whom the doc- 
trines of the Church of England were modelled. What- 
ever defects might have escaped the notice of those 
eagle-eyed sifters and examiners of Christian truth, 
when they rescued it from the rubbish under which it 
lay almost buried, would not these defects have been 
detected, pointed out, rectified, by the penetrating 
mind of Bishop Jewel in his renowned challenge at 
Paul’s Cross, or in his celebrated apology for the 
Church of England? Would they not have been ex- 
punged or purified by the judicious Hooker, that bul- 
wark of the Establishment, in his immortal writings — 
on ecclesiastical polity, and on justification? Would they 
have eluded the observation and correction of Arch- 
bishop Usher, that prodigy of erudition ? 

We need not be again told the well-known fact, that 
there may be abundant learning where there is little 
enlightened piety ; but in these glorious champions of 
the faith of Christ and of the Protestant church, learn- 
ing was only a secondary excellence. Various and 
profound as were their acquirements, they were con- 
scientiously devoted to the purpose of advancing and 
confirming the scarcely-established church. Can we 
believe that Ridley, Hooper, Cranmer, and a long list 
of such distinguished men, would have made the sacri- 
fices they actually made without scrupulously examin- 
ing into‘the momentous truths they professed to be- 
lieve ; that they would have suffered the most cruel 
tortures rather than renounce the doctrines of a church 
to which they were first ornaments and then martyrs ? 
“There were giants in those days:” but to say no 
more of them, nor of the succession of profound divines 
and eminent scholars who succeeded them, “men of 
stature also,"—would it not be casting a severe re- 
flection on these bright luminaries of our country 
and church, to believe that the great truths of the 
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Gospel, which were hid from these skilful and acute 
indagators, were reserved to be brought to light by 
half-a-dozen persons in the nineteenth century ;—that 
to men, most of them bred to secular pursuits, and 
living antecedently in secular habits, should be re- 
served the honour of detecting, not trifling faults, not 
imperfections, from which, perhaps, no human institu- 
tion is exempt, but radical errors, but fundamental 
mischiefs, affecting the very vitals of our religion? If 
these evils really exist, if they indeed escaped the pene- 
tration, eluded the vigilance, and mocked the wisdom 
of those mighty champions, than to say those holy men 
were blamable, is saying little : they were indeed idiots, 
voluntarily to suffer a violent death, rather than re- 
nounce a church too erroneous for the new reformers, 
not only in which to preach, but in which to remain. 

The penetrating genius of Luther seems not only to 
have exposed all existing, but to have anticipated all 
future heresies ; especially when he inveighs against 
that which declared that “The Ten Commandments 
ought to be taken out of the Church !” 

This Coryphzus of the doctrine of faith, in contra- 
diction to the new system, says: “Faith is by no 
means an ineffective quality, but possesses so great ex- 
cellency, that it utterly confounds and destroys all the 
foolish dreams and imaginations of sophisters: but if 
works only are taught, faith is lost.” —“ But if nothing 
but faith is inculcated, carnal men begin to dream that 
there is no need of good works.” Again: “Tf, indeed, 
faith saves us without works, let us have no anxiety 
about good actions ; let us only take care and believe, 
and we may do what we please. It is true,” adds he, 
“that Paul tells you that faith without works justifies ; 
however, he also tells you, that a true faith, after it 
has justified, does not permit a man to slumber in igno- 
rance, but that it worketh by love.” Again: “ You 
now see, that though it is faith alone which justifies, 
yet that faith alone is not sufficient.” 

There is not a single doctrine of the New Testament 
which does not involve practical consequences, The 
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necessity of holiness, now unhappily not insisted on, is 
more exalted by the death of Christ than by all other 
means that ever were devised. God’s hatred of sin is 
more forcibly expressed by the sacrifice of his Son, 
than it could have been by any other method, although 
we do not presume to set limits to infinite power. Yet 
this most glorious doctrine, this cleanser from all sin, 
may be converted by the manner in which it is ad- 
ministered into an open door to that licentiousness 
which it is its special design, its obvious tendency, and, 
when truly received on scripture grounds, its natural 
consequence, to cure. 

But if men come to the perusal of the Bible with 
certain prepossessions of their own, instead of a simple 
and sincere desire after divine truth; if, instead of 
getting their obliquities rectified by trying them by 
this straight line, the venture to bend the straight line 
till it fits their own crooked opinions ; if they are deter- 
mined to make between them a conformity which they 
do not find, they are not far from concluding that 
they have found it. By such means a very little know- 
ledge, and a great deal of presumption, have been the 
groundwork of many a novel and pernicious system, 

There will, indeed, be as many systems as there are 
varieties of novel and pernicious opinions ; for though 
men, for a time, are as tenacious of error as if it were 
truth, yet the persuasion of error is not likely to be so 
lasting. As no error can be so irresistible as a known 
truth, it cannot long carry the same weight with it. 
He who adopted it, at length finding it not to go, as 
we say, on all fours, is more likely to plunge into a 
succession of errors, each deeper than the other, than 
to return to the truth which he has abandoned ;— 
whether in the pride of not going back, or the hope 
that, in his wider wanderings, he may extricate him- 
self, it is hard to say ; for error is as endless as truth 
is powerful, Some minds are so constituted, that it is 
easier to them to produce objections to truth, than to 
embrace it; they therefore resist truth, when they 
might resist the obstacles which prevent their receiving 
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it. Our adoption of error as naturally proceeds from 
our abuse of reason, as our adoption of truth from the 
right use of it. The question, to a plain Christian, 
seems to be settled by this declaration of our Lord :— 
“He that doeth His will shall know of the doctrine 
whether it be of God.” 

As, in many of those to whom we have been 
alluding, aberrations seem to have been occasioned 
rather by the vagrancy of the imagination than the 
corruption of the heart, we are not without hope that 
they may yet retrace their steps ; that the way they 
have lost may be recovered ; that their involutions in 
this labyrinth may not be past extrication; that 
Divine grace may furnish a clue to lead them back to 
the plain, obvious, intelligible meaning of the unsophis- 
ticated word of God. That this may be the case, is 
the cordial wish and prayer of many who loved and 
respected them before they were unhappily led astray 
by erratic fancies into these seducing theories. 

There is no method which the subtle adversary of 
mankind has not devised to injure religion, When 
the church is at a low ebb, when she is sunk in forms 
and outward observances ; when zeal is asleep, and all 
seems safe because all is still; he sometimes rouses 
her, but it is to wrong purposes: it is not to advance 
the interests of Christianity, but to bend his force 
against some symptoms of its returning spirit, which 
begin to break out: these symptoms of incipient zeal 
he calls enthusiasm, though an evil which, perhaps, in 
that stage of the church, does not exist ; he, however, 
strives to prevent the existence not of enthusiasm but 
of zeal, that the frigid may enjoy their doze, and not 
be reproached by the threatened exertions in the 
quarter which is beginning to open its eyes. 

At another period, when the church is beginning to 
be triumphant, he sends out his favourite engine, perse- 
cution, with his faggot and his axe, burning where he 
could not refute, and subduing by force what he could 
not silence by argument. 

He is now pursuing a different course. The same 
malignant spirit which once laboured to drive men 
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from Christianity by martyrdom, now draws them from 
it by sophistry. He now deteriorates truth instead of 
persecuting it ; and as the process is less revolting, it 
succeeds better. Men are no longer terrified into 
error, but coaxed into it. They are not frightened, 
but wheedled out of their belief. Their understandings 
become so bewildered, that they are persuaded that 
every new advance in heresy is a fresh step towards 
truth. Advantage is made even of their prejudices, 
which become more deeply rooted by the very change 
which they are made to believe is to extirpate them. 
New converts, who once valued themselves on their 
incredulity, have become credulous to excess; and 
those who were previously indifferent to sober religion, 
are led to swallow the wildest perversions of Chris- 
tianity, to adopt opinions which she as heartily rejects 
as she did their former unbelief. 

Some subjects are placed out of the reach of the 
human mind. Presumptuous spirits lose themselves 
by attempting to pierce through forbidden bounds; 
by endeavouring to explain things beyond the limits 
of created comprehension, they subvert the truth they 
pretend to serve, they involve themselves in the very 
difficulties they undertake to clear. The humble 
Christian, like the seraphim, “covers his face” before 
the infinite Majesty of Heaven, and exclaims, “O the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God!”—“ Verily, Thou art a God that hidest 
Thyself.” 

We are not called upon to unravel intricacies, but 
to hold fast the form of sound words. While to the 
ill-informed these new teachers appear profound be- 
cause they are unintelligible, they remind those of 
better judgment of certain animals, who, burrowing in 
shallow ground, just beneath the surface of the earth, 
fancy they are deep only because they are dark. 

Many a metaphysical reformer, by the manner of 
conducting his system so exposes and defeats, his own 
cause, as to resemble in fate, though we say not with 
any similarity of intention, the Neapolitan atheist 
Vanini, who, with eleven others of the same class (we 
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presume the number to be a match for the twelve 
apostles), endeavoured to establish a regular -college of 
infidelity. The object was nearly the same with that 
of the late atheistical school in France ; and by having 
the priority of two centuries, they robbed that recent 
rabble of the meritorious claim to original wickedness. 

Vanini's object was to exterminate the very idea of 
a God, and for this he adopted a most singular method. 
He undertook to prove there was no God by stating 
the general idea of God. He strangely fancied that to 
define the idea was to destroy it; and that to pretend 
to say what God is was the surest way to disprove His 
existence! His definitiun is so artfully made out, and 
part of it is so ingeniously written, that while he 
thought he was drawing only the creature of his 
imagination, it appears as if he were enthroning rather 
than deposing his Creator. A marvellous delusion to 
argue against the being of God from the very magni- 
tude of his perfections! Let the delirious metaphysi- 
cians of modern times alone, and we had almost said 
they will also argue themselves into the abyss of for- 
getfulness.* 

We want more simplicity in the exercise of our reli- 
gion ; we want to be reformed by it, and not to reform 
it ; we have need to be sent back to our first rudiments. 
We should imitate the plainness and uncomplicated 
method of the New Testament, where the doctrines are 
few, but of importance inestimable, infinite, eternal! 
We should examine the grounds of our faith by this 
unerring guide, and not by the pullulations of our own 
visionary fancies. We want to be sent back to elemen- 
tary principles. We need not even think it beneath 
our wisdom to be directed by that familiar summary, 
the Apostles’ Creed. It were well if we fixed our own 
faith by the articles comprised in, and enclosed by, 
that safe compendium, instead of turning it over to 
our children, as if we were above its beggarly elements. 
Even the way-faring man cannot stray while he is con- 
tented to keep close within this hedge. 

* For a fuller account of this metaphysical atheist, see Mr. 
Saurin’s sermon on “ The dee» things of God.” 
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Many do not virtually adopt its first simple declara- 
tion, “I-believe in God ;” for to believe in God, on 
the Christian scheme, is not merely to believe in a first 
cause, is not merely to believe in His existence ; we 
must also believe in His attributes, His promises, His 
threatenings, His son, His word, His spirit ; to believe 
in those attributes especially which harmoniously meet 
in the glorious union of truth and mercy, the blessed 
combination of righteousness and peace in the person 
of his Divine Son ; those promises which are eternal 
life to as many as keep His commandments; those 
threatenings which say to the ungodly, “ Depart from 
me, I never knew you ;” that holiness without which 
no man shall ever see His face. 

A bad principle is of much more extensive mischief 
than a bad example ; the latter, it is true, like a con- 
flagration, has a tendency to destroy whatever comes 
within its reach ; but a pernicious principle, like the 
variolous matter, may be conveyed to any distance, and 
infect the patient, though he had never come in contact 
with him from whose eruption it was taken. “It is 
time for thee, Lord, to lay to thine hand, for they have 
destroyed thy law !” 

But it is not the entertaining a dangerous opinion, it 
is this rage for proselyting to new opinions, which con- 
stitutes the most malignant part of the mischief ; an 
erroneous doctrine not propagated, hurts none but him 
who holds it; but by propagating it to unsettle the 
minds of multitudes, to deteriorate the Gospel, and to 
disturb the peace and unity of the church, is surely no 
light evil, especially in a country like ours, proverbial 
for its credulity and love of novelty ; and in a church 
like ours, which has been reformed, sifted, and purified, 
beyond the example of any other in the Christian 
world, 

The everlasting edifice of the Gospel is founded on a 
rock, whose stability neither storms can shake, nor 
waves undermine. Nor can any contrivances of man 
improve the beauty of its superstructure. Its depths 
cannot be fathomed by our short line, nor its height 
fully apprehended by our short sight! Christianity, 
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then, is no appropriate field for the perplexities of 
metaphysics, nor the industry of new discoveries. This 
brief title of the Bible—Tue Worp or Gop—excludes 
the censure of all cavillers, annihilates the emendations 
of all critics! 

It is with unfeigned sorrow the writer has witnessed 
the rise and progress of the new community, If she 
knows anything of her own heart, the preceding re- 
marks have not been dictated by a censorious spirit. 
But it may be said, she was not called upon for any 
such impertinent animadversions. The probability of 
such a reproof makes her feel herself obliged to account 
for the liberty she has taken. 

Those who have condescended to look into her former 
writings, need not be reminded, that she has through 
life, in a considerable degree, though not exclusively, 
devoted her humble talents to the service of her own 
sex ; and has conscientiously, though feebly, laboured 
to be useful to their best interests in every way she 
could devise. She has endeavoured to strengthen them 
in the pursuit of what was right, and they have had 
the goodness to bear with her when she has reminded 
them of any aberrations from that pursuit. 

Though the deep interest she has taken in their credit 
and their welfare has by no means invested her with a 
right of interference on the present painful occasion, 
yet it would not have been consistent with her ante- 
cedent practice, to overlook a circumstance in which 
they are so deeply involved. 

It has excited the most lively feelings of regret in 
many minds, to hear, in a recent instance, of the de- 
parture of some ladies of consideration from that re- 
serve and delicacy so peculiarly the characteristics of 
their sex, and so naturally appendant to their own 
- respectable characters and situation in life. They ap- 
pear not only to have entered very warmly into all the 
tenets of the seceding school, but to labour very assidu- 
ously for their propagation. They are, it seems, not 
only followers, but joint leaders in the several depart- 
ments of the government of the seceding party. 
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Tenderness of heart, warmth of feeling, and liveli- 
ness of imagination, form a most interesting part in the 
composition of an amiable woman; but the qualities 
which adorn, are also the qualities which mislead. The 
very attractions which cause them to please, may be- 
come snares. If not carefully directed, they give a 
wrong bias to the character, and a dangerous tendency 
to the conduct. They lead their possessor more widely 
astray than is commonly the case with those who are 
destitute of these pleasing powers. 

That providential economy which has clearly deter- 
mined that women were born to share with men the 
duties of private life, has as clearly demonstrated, that 
they were not born to divide with them its public _ 
administration. If, then, they were not intended to 
command armies in war, nor to direct cabinets in 
peace, to legislate in the senate, nor to debate at the 
bar,—doubtless they were not intended to be public 
teachers of religion, to be makers of canons for a new 
church, nor to invent dogmas to overturn an old one ; 
nor to be professors of proselytism, nor wrangling 
polemics, nor conductors of controversy, nor settlers of 
disputes—disputes which will continue to be agitated 
as long as men have hot heads and proud hearts; as 
long as they possess vanity or curiosity, impatience of 
restraint, or a love of opposition ; a weariness of sober 
truths, and a thirst after the fame to be acquired by 
their subversion. 

Why will women of sense, then, defeat their provi- 
dential destination P Why desert their proper sphere, 
in which they were intended to benefit, to please, even 
to shine, at least as stars of the second magnitude P 
Why fly from their prescribed orbit? Why roam in 
useless and eccentric wandering, 


* And, comet-like, rush lawless through the void,” 


and then having for a season astonished with their false 

and momentary blaze, fall disregarded and forgotten ? 
These well-meaning ladies would be among the last 

to use their allotted measure of grace and accomplish- 
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ment, to any purpose which they believed to be im- 
proper ; yet they require to be told, that neither should 

_ their talents be exerted to the purposes of spiritual 
seduction ; that they should not be employed to dis- 
turb the faith, to shake by dispute, or weaken by 
persuasion, the steadiness of persons who, without 
their endowments, are perhaps in a safer state. 

Bnt though the writer cannot hope that these obser- 
vations will produce any effect on those who are 
already embarked on this sea, without a shore, and 
without a bottom, happy would she be, if they might 
become the means of preserving one inexperienced 
female from the perils to which novelty, curiosity, and 
pressing invitation, too easily allure. 

Her sure preservative from this danger is to culti- 
vate deep humility and self-distrust, to keep clear of 
the very threshold of innovation, to avoid the first 
step; for all the subsequent ones are easy. Let her 
bear in mind, that, once seduced, she may find, that 
“when she would inherit the blessing, she may be 
rejected, and find no place of repentance, though she 
may seek it carefully with tears.” 


Int Errects oF THE LATE SEcESsSION. 


Amone the evils to which the late secession has 
contributed, those we are about to mention are of no 
light nature. It has been the means of exciting a sort 
of spiritual vanity, of awakening a desire of departing 
from received opinions, in certain young persons, who 
may be designated by the name of premature instruc- 
tors. It has increased the alienation of the lower 
orders from the church ; it has afforded to some who 
are not favourable to serious piety, a pretence for indis- 
criminately classing together men of different views, 
characters, and principles. Among the more respect- 
able, it has stirred up a spirit of debate and contro- 
versy, by no means friendly to the cause of genuine 
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Christianity. We shall notice these effects in their 
order. 

There is scarcely a greater mistake in morals, than 
is committed by those who habitually speak of vanity 
as a trifling fault, as a small pass not worth guarding. 
There is, perhaps, scarcely an error which is so gene- 
rally adopted, and so carelessly overlooked. It finds 
its way into characters of every species, and almost 
into every individual of the species. There is not only 
the vanity of beauty, of rank, of riches, of learning, of 
talents, but, as we have already observed, vanity in- 
trudes itself into religion itself. 

A bold familiarity with Scripture, an unhallowed 
touching of the sacred ark, not as formerly by sceptics 
and scoffers only, but by persons professing, and we 
believe intending to be religious, are, it is to be feared, 
becoming too common. This, like many other of our 
offences, has its foundation in vanity. It is obvious 
that an unwillingness to be taught, and an impatience 
to teach, mark the character of the present day. 

There is a scion from this presumptuous stock, 
which, perhaps, has not had sufficient time to grow, in 
order to become generally known, but which is begin- 
ning to sprout up in certain provincial towns and 
villages. There is a growing disposition in a few 
arrogant young men to read the Bible with their own 
glosses and interpretations, and to aim at proselyting 
and “ taking captive” not only “silly women” but silly 
girls. Several of these persons, as soon as they began 
to open their eyes on the importance of religion, or 
rather before they were broad awake to its truths, 
have undertaken this gratuitous tuition. Instead of 
taking time to promote their own advancement ; in- 
stead of learning wisdom by an increasing discovery of 
their own ignorance ; instead of improving in Christian 
knowledge by the only legitimate methods, diligent 
study of the Bible with the aid of the soundest com- 
mentators, both accompanied with fervent prayer for 
that light they profess to seek—without consulting 
able ministers—without taking this straight and ob- 
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vious road—on their own very slender stock they set 
up for teachers themselves. Instead of looking to the 
experienced and the wise, they collect a little group to 
look up to them; thus inverting the Apostle’s obser- 
vation—for they “when for the time they seek to be 
teachers, have need to be taught themselves, which be 
the first principles of the oracles of God.” If this spi- 
ritual vanity should flourish, we shall soon have none 
left to learn ; all will be teachers. 

_ Thus the raw and rash Christian confidently jumps 
over all the intermediate steps between the enquirer 
and the instructor, and despising the old gradual ap- 
proach to the sacred temple, despising the study of 
books, of men, and of himself, starts up at once a full- 
grown divine ;—the novice seizes the professor’s chair, 
erects himself into a scholar without literature, and a 
theologian without theology. On the strength of a 
few texts ill understood, and worse applied, he under- 
takes to give his young neighbours new views of the 
Bible, and without eyes himself, sets up for a guide of 
the blind. 

These young persons, in reading the Scriptures, seem 
to be setting out on a voyage of discovery of some- 
thing new, rather than on a course of observation on 
what their precursors have done for them. They search 
not with devout enquiry, but fearless curiosity ; they 
look out for passages written in a different connection, 
and applied to different purposes, and then try to prove 
that they produce no consecutive reasoning, that they 
do not establish the generally received doctrines. 
How should they? They were never intended to pro- 
duce the one, or to establish the other. They bring 
together propositions which have no relation, and 
which require different proofs, and then triumph in 
the supposed opposition of what was never intended 
to agree. 

Thus fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 


Suffer a few friendly hints. Though Holy Scripture 
was given to be searched, it was not given to be criti- 
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cised. It was “ written for our learning,’ not for our 
cavilling: it was given not to be pertly scrutinised, 
but to be “ inwardly digested ;” not to make us wise 
in our own conceits, but “to make us wise unto salva- 
tion.” It is not to be endured to hear questions, on 
which hang all our hopes and our fears, speculated 
upon as if they were a question of physics or history, 
and explained till they become contradictions. 

Men taught of God, and possessing those depths of 
erudition which qualified them to teach others, depend 
upon it, have left nothing for your discovery except 
the discovery of your own insufficiency. If there are 
ebscurities, they will not be cleared by such shallow 
expositors. The sun of righteousness will not be made 
to shine brighter by the glimmering of your farthing 
candle. 

Boldness in religion, we repeat, is one of the great 
evils of the present day. The more we cavil, the less 
we shall obey. We may explain truths till we come 
to deny them. We may be so involved in intricacies 
of our own weaving, that we may end by opposing the 
doctrine we undertook to clear. Oh! there is no secu- 
rity like a humble mind; a mind always distrusting its 
own wisdom, and always confiding in the wisdom of 
God. 

Why, then, will not the premature instructor wait 
till he is himself instructed? Why not look up for 
information on difficult and disputed points to wiser 
and older heads? Why not,:in their little parties, 
turn their attention to practical points, rather than 
to speculate niceties? Why not cultivate that self- 
inspection and heart-humbling prayer which would 
cure those conceits that lead to a critical, and often 
end in a sceptical spirit? Such habits would best pre- 
serve them from that inflation of heart which arises 
from the vanity of some supposed new discovery, in a 
religion which was given us by the Spirit of God. 

The Scripture no where teaches us to indulge this 
audacious curiosity ; it stirs up no eagerness for push- 
ing speculation beyond its legitimate bounds. It 
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furnishes no invitation for ranging beyond the limited 
sphere allotted to our imperfect human condition. Its 
incitements are not irritations, but encouragements. 
The Bible wisely represses all that spiritual vanity 
which would dive into unprofitable, because impene- 
trable, mysteries. It teaches us all that is necessary 
for us to learn, and there it stops. It teaches what 
is of prime importance for us to know—that we are 
fallen creatures. It shows what we ought to believe in 
order to our being rescued from this state of apostacy. 
Tt instructs us in all that is necessary for us to do to 
be restored to the favour of God, which by sin we had 
forfeited. It is enough that it lays open the disease, 
presents the remedy, and offers God’s Holy Spirit to 
render it effectual. In short, it reveals all that as 
probationary beings we should desire to know, and of 
all we know it expects us to make a practical use. 

The present is, especially among the lower ranks, an 
age of rebuke and blasphemy; and what is so likely to 
augment the popular hostility to Christianity, and 
neglect of the established church, which is founded 
upon it, as when they see some of its ministers repro- 
bating at one time, the church which they warmly 
defended at another ?—when they see them actually 
renouncing it as unchristian, and setting up a new 
system in opposition to it? Where, then, is truth to 
be found, may not even the more sober among the 
people say, if it is not found in that church, in defence 
of which so many of her divines, so many of her 
bishops, were led to the scaffold and the stake? Will 
not the loose and careless be likely to be confirmed in 
impiety, when they see these men, who were fostered 
in her bosom, who had subscribed to their belief in 
her articles, who had been warm beyond their fellows 

‘in the admiration of her liturgy, her doctrines, and her 
discipline—when they see these men not only desert 
her altars, but take up arms against her? When they 
behold a perpetual conflict between Christian ministers 
—for a church that is attacked must be defended— 
will they not think that an establishment which is so 
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frequently assailed, which requires such continual vin- 
dication, from which there are so many recent deserters, 
must needs be an erroneous and unsound church, and 
even the Scriptures on which it is founded, uncertain, 
if not false ? 

What is so likely as this defection to give confidence, 
without the least intention of doing so, to that spirit 
of infidelity which used to skulk in corners, and stab 
from behind a mask, but now avows itself boldly, bares 
its unblushing front to public gaze, spurns at law as 
well as decency, openly defies government, which it 
used to fear, as well as God, whom it never feared ? 

Was it not enough that these low, designing dema- 
gogues,—men who think one religion as good as an- 
other, and no religion best of all,—was it not enough 
that these open violators of order, truth, and justice, 
should, as the most probable means to accomplish their 
political mischiefs, endeavour to overturn the church, 
by bringing her creeds, and her other holy services, into 
contempt; insulting, by their profane parodies, all that 
is grave, and rendering ridiculous all that is good? Yet, 
from such men, such attempts excite our regret and 
astonishment less than those we have been contem- 
plating. How grievous is it, when persons of a totally 
different description are, perhaps, undesignedly, contri- 
buting to help on the work which, we are persuaded, 
they abhor ;—when decorous and religious men, though 
by other devices, and with other weapons, may be 
contributing to accomplish the work of these vulgar 
politicians, and assisting in no inconsiderable degree, 
to discredit the church which the others are labouring 
to subvert ! 

Nay, in one respect, the better men are doing the 
worse deed ; for the factious assailants of the church 
injure those alone who were injured before; and by 
the grossness of their attacks, shock all who are not 
totally given up to impiety ; while, in the present 
instance, those more decent characters are more likely 
to be led astray, who have shown some disposition to 
be serious ; and are, therefore, in more danger of being 
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misled by the specious subtleties, and the assumed 
‘tone of confident security, of these religious dog- 
matists. 

The inexperienced and the wavering,—those who 
are unconfirmed in their principles, together with 
others who have their religion to seek, and who like 
to have one pointed out to them which will not 
disturb their repose by the severity of its practical 
injunctions, nor the self-denying spirit of its ten- 
dencies,—are likely to be led astray by these false 
lights ; while the sober and self-distrusting Christian 
will only be driven, by these alarming novelties, to 
adhere more closely to the humbling and consistent 
doctrines of the New Testament,—will, with deeper 
prostration of heart, implore the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
not only to lead him into all truth, but to keep him in 
it. Such a one will find that it does not require pro- 
found knowledge, or deep learning, to perceive the 
awful dangers of the presumptuous innovations which 
lead to these perilous subtleties, which terminate in 
these bold conclusions. He will see that common 
sense, an humble mind, and a competent acquaintance 
with Scripture, are all that is wanting to discover that 
the Bible, and the novelties of the seceding community, 
cannot both be right. 

But the evil does not end here; for some of the 
adversaries of serious piety, are, it is to be feared, dis- 
posed to take a most unfair advantage of this secession : 
and the very circumstances of that separation, which 
ought to have rescued men who firmly adhere to the 
church, and to the principles on which it is founded, 
from suspicion, increases it, and causes them to be in- 
volved in one common charge of extravagance and 
_ error, with men whose opinions they abhor ; whereas, 

when the vessel is assailed by an unexpected storm, 
instead of throwing themselves out to sea in quest of 
imaginary safety, the tempest only makes the expe- 
rienced Christian mariner cling the closer to his hold. 
Men of more than ordinary zeal and activity, then, 
should not be suspected of disaffection, gry they 

Ga 
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afford other, and more substantial reasons, for doubting 
their want of orthodoxy. Does it not look as if there 
were no soundness but in apathy, no security but in » 
inertness ? 

One oi the great evils of the times is rash judgment, 
indiscriminate attack, and a zeal for censure without 
examination ; a not separating men who are materially 
dissimilar, bul umping them into one common repro- 
bated mass, or, at best, speaking as if the difference 
were so little, that it was not worth the pains to sepa- 
rate them. 

Perhaps there are no church communities in the 
world that do not hold some doctrines in common. 
We are identified in some important points with the 
church of Rome; but that does not blind us to its 
errors, nor does it prevent our keeping clear of them. 
There are both rational and orthodox communities in 
our own country; but our holding some opinions in 
common with them, neither makes us adopt those 
opinions which we disapprove, nor condemn those who 
profess them, as if they held none that were right. 
Why, then, should not the case be the same in our own 
church ? 

This lumping system is not a little hard on the 
steady and orderly divine. It weakens the hands of 
the faithful pastor, when his auditors, who have just 
been hearing him speak the words of truth and sober- 
ness, find him, perhaps, in the next controversial 
pamphlet they take up, coupled with the half-insane, 
and the wholly absurd. It is hard that the zealous 
Christian, who is at the same time a pattern of pro- 
priety and correct demeanour, should be dragged in to 
make common cause with those at whose principles he 
shudders. Yet these men of opposite characters, prin- 
ciples, and pursuits, are forced into contact, are together 
plunged into the crucible of undistinguishing prejudice, 
and melted down together: all distinctions so lost in 
the fusion, the sober Christian so mixed with the 
fanatic, the temperate with the fiery, the regular with 
the eccentric, that they come out of the furnace 
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blended into one common mass, and are reproduced as 
it formed of one common material. 

Ours is also pre-eminently an age of controversy. Is 
not charity sometimes recommended with uncharit- 
ableness, and religion vindicated irreligiously ? But 
are there not a thousand other subjects better caleu- 
lated for its legitimate exercise? “Let the potsherds 
strive with the potsherds of the earth,” on all other 
topics ; but here, though one dash the other in pieces, 
he does not always escape unhurt himself. But shall 
the word of “the High and Holy One, the word of 
Him who sitteth on the circle of the earth,” be made 
an arena for the combats of its puny inhabitants, 
whom the prophet represents by the most contemptible 
insect P 

But although, as we have already observed, if truth 
be attacked, it must be defended, the Christian contro- 
vertist never engages in offensive war. He does not 
fight for victory, but truth. And the surest way for 
him to ascertain this, is, to examine the temper with 
which he defends it. Rivalry is not his motive, nor is 
railing his weapon. 

If, as it is said, warfare is the natural state of man, 
let its hostility among Christians be directed to a 
foreign enemy ; let them not engage in civil war. You 
have already “ provoked each other to good works,” 
which is part of the law; go on, and provoke each 
other to “love, which is the fulfilling of the law.” Let 
both sides rejoice in the good done, without caring 
which does it. “ There are diversities of operations, 
but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” If 
there is so much done separately, what a mighty mass 
of good would be produced by cordial co-operation ! 
Let me not be accused of levity in applying the words 
of the poet, 


The Douglas and the Perey both together, 
Were confident against a world in arms. 


We know that, in the sight of God, he is not the 
most successful champion who may have given most 
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falls to his adversary ; but he who has obtained the 
most victories over his own spirit. And he will be 
found in the great and tremendous day of reckoning, 
to have been the most valiant soldier of Jesus Christ, 
not who has been the fiercest combatant in the field of 
controversy, but who shall have brought most glory to 
God, and most souls to heaven. 

If we made, as surely we ought to make, the Holy 
Scripture our standard of judging, as well as of be- 
lieving, of charity as well as of faith, of brotherly- 
kindness as well as of orthodoxy ;—if we brought the 
Bible to be the constant arbiter of our debates, as well 
as the professed rule of our lives, we should attack 
nothing with warmth but what that Bible condemns. 
All differences of opinion in which God has not set to 
His seal that it is false, should be treated with can- 
dour ; men should not then make their own supposed 
“ purged eyes” the universal medium of clear vision ; 
they should not vilify others for seeing the same object 
with other optics. Want of charity is probably no 
less a fault than the one we may be reviling ; and does 
not a want of discrimination, or rather does not that 
blindness which is inspired by prejudice, lead to such 
a deficiency in candour which widens the difference? To 
profess opinions of which Scripture neither commands 
nor prohibits our belief, ought not to set at irrecon- 
cileable variance beings who are equally candidates for 
heaven. In that abode of perfect peace, and perfect 
love, no small portion of the promised felicity may arise 
from our being of no party. 

A difference in opinion on points on which the Holy 
Spirit has been silent, on which no declaratory sentence 
in Scripture has been pronounced, is surely no ground 
for the triumph of superiority in those who maintain 
them, nor for supercilious contempt in those who reject 
them. Is it not putting matters of minor importance 
in the place of essentials? while, perhaps, by the dis- 
putants on both sides, essentials are not always held 
with so firm a grasp, or at least are not debated with 
such unkind pertinacity. 
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We have hitherto alluded to difference of opinion 
between pious men, men who on both sides are in 
earnest in their religion. But are there not men of 
little piety to be found, who side with one or the other 
party, and become the hottest controvertists, while 
they take little real interest in vital religion: who 
oppose without belief, and defend without conviction, 
merely because they wish to be appended to that side 
which they happen to think most creditable, most 
popular, or most profitable ? 

Let us, then, love in each other now what God loves 
in us, and bear with the rest. The cultivation of this 
spirit of kindness would so sanctify the temper, that we 
should forgive and overlook those inferior matters in 
others, which might not exactly coincide with our own 
views and opinions. 

These discrepancies in sentiment are perhaps per- 
mitted for mutual advantage ; and the cultivation of a 
candid disposition may be carried to a wider extent, 
and a spirit of forbearance be kept in higher exercise, 
where there are some points to keep forbearance in 
action, than if there were no such thing as diversity 
of sentiment. By the constant and reciprocal opera- 
tion of this spirit of Christian kindness, we shall be 
made more meet for that state where all will be of one 
mind, as well as one heart, where charity will have its 
full consummation, and forbearance its full reward, 

Let us, then, prepare ourselves, and each other, by 
the exercise of the one for the fruition of the other. 
Let God be all in all now as He will be hereafter, and 
there will be no room left in the heart of a Christian 
for animosity, or unkindness towards his fellow Chris- 
tians. A cordial agreement in those essentials, to 
which the Gospel has annexed salvation, should swal- 
low up all the present petty, but dividing distinctions. 
Could this most desirable object be accomplished, then 
should we hope to see a renovation of that spirit which, 
in the early ages of the church, provoked even its ene- 
mies to exclaim with admiring wonder, See how these 
Christians love one another ! 
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WE are now about to tread, which we do with a 
fearful and timid step, on tender ground. It is with 
mingled respect and reluctance we venture to touch on 
certain delicate points which affect the sincerely pious ; 
persons who equally avoid all eccentricity in doctrine, 
and negligence in practice; yet among whom little 
errors may hereafter creep in, the very consequence, 
perhaps, of that increasing and inestimable blessing, 
religious society. It is to be feared they may incur the 
hazard of raising in others objections against religion, 
by their honest zeal to promote it. 

The persons to whom we presume to allude are of 
that sex, in which, perhaps, most piety is to be found, 
and who are in so many respects essentially advancing 
its cause. Their services are so materially useful, that 
it would be a subject of deep regret, if, by any slight 
inadvertence, their value should ever be diminished, 
We are too often led to complain of deficiencies in reli- 
gion ; we are now to speak not of its excess, for we 
believe there is no such thing—but rather to guard the 
truly pious against the possibility of inconveniences, 
which, should they arise, would be a diminution of 
their usefulness. 

The thoughtless and dissipated, indeed, who haunt 
unsocial crowds, and lay out their talents for this 
world, which they have chosen for their portion, find 
their reward where they seek it, in the admiration of 
that world where they flutter and shine. The others 
patiently wait for theirs in that single sentence, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant.” Yet though it is 
painful to say a syllable which might look like disap- 
probation when only caution is intended, may we 
hazard a few words, not of censure, but of friendly inti- 
mation P 

May not those large portions of time, and strength, 
and spirits, so generously spent abroad by some zealous 
Christians, in the most noble exertions of religious 
charity, be sometimes suflered to intrench, in some 
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measure, upon the imperious calls of domestic life, upon 
those pleasing and sacred duties for which HOME is a 
name so dear? May they not be so exhausted by 
external concerns, that they may be in danger of enter- 
ing with diminished interest on the retired exercises of 
the closet, or the cheerful duties of the family? All 
business, even religious business, is apt to produce a 
hurry and bustle in the mind, and an agitation in the 
spirits, which the most serious persons lament, as being 
attended with some disqualification for personal im- 
provement.—* My mother’s children gave me their 
vineyards to keep, but mine own vineyard have I not 
kept,” was the pathetic lamentation of the ancient 
church. They had engaged her in labours and diffi- 
culties which she feared had in some measure impeded 
the progress of her own spiritual concerns. It was in 
her own house at Bethany that Mary sat at the feet of 
Jesus.—We fully admit, however, not only the com- 
plete compatibility but the expediency of uniting what 
we owe to those abroad and to ourselves and families 
at home ; the highest characters are those who com- 
bine both, Weare not combating but applauding a 
zeal, which we fervently hope may never be suppressed, 
if it should ever require to be somewhat regulated. 

There is no part of Christian duty which more re- 
quires us to look well to the motive by which our 
actions are governed. It is of importance to examine 
whether our most useful, if busy, pursuits are not in- 
fluenced by a natural fondness for bustle, an animal 
activity, a love of notice ; whether even the charitable 
labours grow not more from a restless spirit than from 
real piety. Let us observe, however, that though these 
defective motives may at first excite the zeal of some, 
yet by a perseverance in well-doing, assisted by humble 
prayer, the motive may at length become as pure as 
the act is undoubtedly right. 

It is asserted, but we trust with more severity than 
justice, that there is a growing tendency in some truly 
excellent persons to introduce show and display in 
their religion ; a tendency not quite consistent with 
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the interior, spiritual nature of Christianity. It is not 
so much an evil we are guarding against, as the appear- 
ance of evil. Their sex, like their religion, is of a 
sober character; and the tendency to which we are 
alluding may create a suspicion that religion, even 
among good people, is not so much considered as a 
thing between God and their own soul as we know it 
really is: for we are far from suspecting that secret 
communion with their God and Saviour is not consi- 
dered as their primary duty. And we are willing to 
believe that the effect of this duty will always be visible 
in producing that sobriety and simplicity, which so 
conspicuously and so beautifully distinguish the reli- 
gion of the New Testament. 

The religion of Jesus is utterly without parade, it 
affects no publicity. It is enough for his servants to 
believe that their heavenly Father, who sees them in 
secret, sees them with an approving eye. 

As they have got above acting from the fear of man, 
the next step is to get above acting for his praise ; the 
excessive applause and commendation of their Christian 
friends being, in reality, stlll more to be watched against 
than the reproach of the irreligious. The one teaches 
them to be circumspect, the other may in time induce 
them to believe that cireumspection is no longer neces- 
sary. This negligence, if it do not make them do wrong, 
may lead them to be too much elated with doing what 
is right. 

But there are higher motives for the use of discreet 
reserve in the Christian’s mind than what regards 
merely their personal character. However pure in 
motive, however innocent in action, they must be 
careful not to have their good evil spoken of. They 
must be scrupulously cautious of not bringing the least 
reproach on the cause dearest to their affections. Pious 
persons cannot but know, that with the utmost 
care to avoid adding to the offence which Christian 
truth, however discreetly exhibited, necessarily gives, 
many are looking out for pretences to discredit not 
only the professor, but the profession itself. But if 
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they should hereafter see any of those improprieties 
for which they are looking out; if any indiscretion 
should be found where it is so sedulously sought, Chris- 
tianity would suffer, and impiety triumph. 

We sincerely hope that certain sharp-sighted ob- 
servers, who are keenly on the watch for anything 
that may discredit serious piety, who are peeping in at 
every crevice, through which they think they may de- 
tect any real or supposed ground of censure, may never 
be gratified with the discovery of what they so indus- 
triously seek. But it is obvious, that where they can 
detect no substantial fault, they take comfort in find- 
ing a foible; where there is no deformity they tri- 
umphantly carry away a blemish, and are ready to 
make the most of the slightest imperfection. And a 
speck which would not be perceived in an ordinary 
form is conspicuous on that which is white and pure. 
This, by a little perversion, and not a little exaggera- 
tion, not only of fact but of conjecture, is propagated 
till it become a mischief. In the detection of the 
slightest flaw in characters of eminent piety, they go 
away rejoicing, as if they had found some hidden trea- 
sure. And it is well, perhaps, even for the best Chris- 
tians, that there are such critical inspectors ; and the 
knowledge that they are watched will answer an excel- 
lent purpose, if it set them on watching themselves. 

Am I then an enemy to Christian exertion? God 
forbid! It is the glory of our age, that among the 
most useful and zealous servants of our Divine Master 
are to be found, of “devout and honourable women 
not a few ;”—ladies, whose own education not having 
been limited to the harp and the sketch-book, though 
not unkilled in either, are competent to teach others 
what themselves have been taught ; who disdain not 
to be employed in the humblest offices of Christian 
charity, to be found in the poorest cottage, at the bed- 
side of the sick and dying; whose daughters, if not 
the best waltzers, are the best catechisers: whose 
houses are houses of prayer, whose closets are the 
scene of devout meditation ; who, not contented with 
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the stinted modish measure of a single attendance on 
public worship, so contrive to render the hours of re- 
past subservient to those of duty, as to make a second 
visit to the temple of their God ; and who endeavour 
to retain the odour of sanctity, shed on the sacred day, 
through the duties of the week. 

But to pursue the subject in a different, though not 
distant direction, we cannot too much commend those 
valuable persons, whom neither fortune, rank, nor any 
temporal advantages, have been able to seduce to follow 
those vain pursuits, those light and, in some cases, 
dangerous amusements, so eagerly sought by the vo- 
taries of pleasure. We cannot but admire, that all 
those energies which others are wasting in idle diver- 
sions, or employments little better than idleness, are by 
these excellent persons devoted to purposes of religion, 
and religious or useful charities. 

If, indeed, like the females attached to the new 
school of theology, they deserted the established pro- 
prieties, and prescribed decorums, which have ever 
been considered as the safeguard, as well as the orna- 
ment, of their sex; if they assisted to propagate novel 
opinions; if they undertook to share the office of 
directors in spiritual concerns; if they diverted to 
public purposes the talents given them for the more 
appropriate and subordinate, but not less useful, offices 
of private life; if they attempted to clear difficulties 
in divinity, which the wisest and most learned men 
had approached with awe and reverence, and had 
receded, for fear of “ darkening counsel by words with- 
out knowledge ;"—if they undertook to decide between 
contending creeds, while they considered the Command- 
ments as antiquated—new-modelling the one and re- 
scinding the other without ceremony ;—if they allowed 
themselves to determine the right and the wrong on 
points too abstruse, not only for female, but even for 
human intelligence, to decide upon, and to get rid of 
those they did not like or did not comprehend ;—if 
they had quitted plain, practical, intelligible religion, 
for misleading theories, and, like the apostate Galatians, 
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had “removed from Him that called them into the 
grace of Christ unto another gospel ;”—if all these 
things had taken place, then they would, indeed, de- 
serve even more censure than they have incurred ; 
then, though we should pity their error and lament 
their apostacy, we should be among the last to apolo- 
gize for the one, or excuse the other. 

It has been brought as a charge against the valuable 
ladies whose cause we are advocating, as if it were a 
departure trom the delicacy of the sex to attend at the 
annual meetings of certain religious and charitable 
societies ; but we know not what reasonable objection 
can be made to their being modest and silent auditors 
on these occasions. 

They do not attend the resorts of the unemployed 
or the ill emplyed: they do not attend to hear the 
idle news of the neighbourhood, but to hear “good 
news from a far country”——news which the angels in 
heaven stoop down to hear—not the conversion of one 
sinner, but the conversion of many—to hear that best 
news, the extension of Christianity to the extremities 
of the globe—to hear that 


All kingdoms and all princes of the earth 
Flock to that light ;— 


To hear 


That eastern Java to the farthest west, 
And Ethiopia spreads abroad the hand 
And worships. 


Compare now these inoffensive and quiet auditors 
with the gay multitudes of their own sex which crowd 
the resorts of pleasure, Here, they are the peaceful 
listeners ; there, they are the busy performers. The 
others are not, as here, passive recipients of entertain- 
ment, but the entertainers, but the exhibitors. Yet 
who, among the worldly, censures one of these classes ? 
—who, among the prejudiced, does not censure the 
other ? 

So much for the difference in the act; let us examine 
the difference in point of time: for, as in our pleasur- 
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able pursuits, the consumption of time, that precious 
material of which life is made, forms a very consider- 
able object, it cannot be thought unfair to compare 
the two classes on this ground. 

Did the pursuits of both, in point of health, sobriety 
in dress, security of morals, preservation of delicacy, 
more nearly approach each other than the most stre- 
nuous advocate for dissipation can pretend, yet the 
prodigious inequality of the two, as to the waste of 
time, must settle the matter at once with those who 
know the value of this fugitive, this irretrievable 
talent. 

Compare, then, the few hours in the day, and the 
very few days in the year, given up by the one to these 
serious pleasures, with the uncounted hours of the 
countless nights spent by the other in the anti-social 
crowds of turbulent pleasure—spent, we will not say 
in the midnight parties, for that would give a false 
impression of the season of those amusements, The 
midnight hour was heretofore used proverbially to 
express late revelling. But, from the present inver- 
sion of hours, that would give an idea not only of 
dulness and vulgarity, but it would rather designate 
the hour when company met, than when they parted. 
Midnight was once the time which closed the scene of 
dissipation ; it is now that of commencing it. And it 
is scarcely extravagant to say, that the morning fre- 
quenters of the charitable meetings join them not 
many hours after the others return from the scene of 
their unquiet pleasures. In the one case, no neigh- 
bourhood is kept awake by unseasonable noise and 
knockings, no servants are exposed to corruptions 
abroad, nor robbed of quiet rest at home. 

To turn from the metropolis to the provinces. 
Compare the little absences from home of ladies who 
inspect the concerns and give instruction to the poor, 
with the long and frequent desertion of another class, 
not of home only, but of country ! 

Upon the whole, though we would carefully guard 
against both. yet we must confess, in the present state 
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of things, it is not so much a little excess of zeal in 
one quarter, as the visible growth of dissipation in 
another, which “ has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished ;” and truly happy should we be, if 
the pen of the ready writers, so frequently employed 
against the minor, would occasionally be exerted 
against the greater excess. 


* * * * * * 


The opening of the nineteenth century has been a 
period for the display of extraordinary energies, exerted 
in every sort of direction. They had been powerfully 
exerted in bringing on the late revolution. All the 
energies of France, whether in science, talent, wit, or 
wealth, were combined in one huge engine for the 
establishment of atheism on the proposed ruins of 
Christ and his kingdom. We hope this grand device 
was partly foiled, even there. In the general assault 
some skirmishes were fought in this country; but here 
a counter-attack was made. “Michael and his angels 
fought against the dragon and his angels, and pre- 
vailed.” — “The accuser of the brethren was cast 
down.” 

Afterwards, the great human scourge of mankind, in 
the same foreign country, by a singular energy of cha- 
racter, aided by an unprecedented combination of cir- 
cumstances, to which the previous contempt of religion 
had led the way, projected the most exorbitant enter- 
prises, and accomplished them by the most successful 
perseverance in every species of political and moral 
mischief. In imitation of one whom the enormity of 
his crimes would almost warrant us in calling his 
grand inspirer, his labours were perhaps more ener- 
getic, because “his time was short.” Here again 
Michael made a counter-attack on the dragon. For it 
is to the same powerful energies, exerted in the con- 
trary direction, that we may ascribe those numberless 
noble and beneficial societies at home, which promise 
to effect a moral change in the condition, not of one 
country, not of one continent, but of the whole globe, 
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and by which we hope finally, through the Divine 
lessing, “to beat down Satan under our feet.” 

But this has not only been a period for exerting the 
energies of countries and communities: they have been 
exerted under different situations by different charac- 
ters, and to opposite purposes, by individuals; they 
have been remarkably exhibited in private persons, in 
a sex where energy is less expected to break out into 
fearless action ;—in Charlotte Corday, in Madame 
Roland, and other political enthusiasts abroad, all act- 
ing with the spirit of the heroines of pagan Rome, and 
actuated by a religion much resembling theirs. 

At home, the best energies of the human mind have 
been exerted to the best purposes, by private indivi- 
duals also; and exerted without any departure from 
modesty, prudence, and simplicity, the sacrifice of 
which would ill repay the accomplishment of the most 
popular action. 

It would be unpardonable in our remarks, on well- 
directed energies, to pass over one instance, on which, 
we trust, there cannot be two opinions. It some of 
the novelties of the present period are its errors, others 
are its glory. It is cheering to the wearied pilgrim, in 
traversing the desert of this sinful world, to have the 
eye here and there refreshed with a verdant spot, 
yielding not only beauty but fertility. 

In alluding to certain recent undertakings, which 
reflect honour on our country, it would be unjust to 
omit one which reflects honour on our sex. Justice, as 
well as gratitude, would be wounded, were no tribute 
to be paid to the most heroic of women, 

The reader will have anticipated, that we allude to 
the female Howard. Hers is almost (her sex consi- 
dered) a higher strain of Christian heroism, Unpro- 
tected, and alone, she dared to venture into scenes that 
would appal the stoutest heart, and in which the single 
principle by which she was actuated could have sus- 
tained hers. With true Christian courage, she ven- 
tured to explore the dreary abodes of calamity and 
crime, and of execration and despair. She took “the 
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gauge of misery,” not as a matter of curiosity, or philo- 

_ sophical speculation, but with the holy hope of relieving 
it. The favour of Him who stopped the mouths of 
the lions in the prophet’s den stopped those of these 
scarcely less savage beings. Her mild demeanour awed 
their rebellious spirits into peace. 

Her visit was not the sudden ebullition of a chari- 

table fit. It was the result of deliberate reflection, 
and doubtless of fervent prayer. She had long been 
projecting the means how to assist these most desperate 
and forlorn of human kind. She had conceived a hope, 
that what was flagitious might not be incorrigible ; and 
adopted a well-digested plan for their religious instruc- 
‘ion. 

But she knew human nature too well, not to know 
that religious instruction would be very inefficacious 
without correcting inveterately bad habits. Together 
with a few pious and able associates of her own sex,* 
she instituted a school of reform and industry, found 
manual employment for those who had never worked, 
and Christian instruction for those who had never been 
taught. The lips that had been seldom opened but to 
blaspheme their Maker, were taught to praise Him ; 
the hands hitherto employed in theft, were employed 
in honest labour. Infants, in a doubly-lamentable 
sense, born in sin, and bred in vice, were snatched from 
a destruction which had appeared inevitable, and put 
into a train of improvement. The gloomy mansion, 
which had lately been a scene of horror, only to be 
exceeded by those more dreadful future mansions to 
which it was conducting them, changed its face. The 
loathsome prison, which had witnessed nothing but 
intoxication and idleness, had heard no sounds but 
those of reviling and of imprecation, gradually became 
a scene of comparative decency, sobriety and order. 

If ever a charity of so extensive and public a nature 
could have been pleaded as some excuse for the remis- 
sion of domestic duties, this might have been consi- 
dered as the one exempt case; but it was not so. If 


* Among these Mrs. Steinkopff stands in the first rank. _ 
1 se ' 
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she stole some hours from her family to visit the prison, - 
she stole some hours from sleep to attend to her 
family. 

Happily, goodness is contagious as well as sin. We 
may now say in a good sense, “ Behold how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth!” Distant places have 
caught the flame. The bright example is already imi- 
tated by other ladies in some of our great towns, and 
will probably take a still more ample range. 

May we conclude this part of our subject by observ- 
ing, that ladies of other religious professions would do 
well to copy, in certain respects, the example of the 
females of the society to which this distinguished lady 
belongs ;—giving in to no habits of dissipation, they 
have time ; addicted to little expense in personal deco- 
ration, they have money ; and the time and money thus 
snatched from vain and frivolous purposes are more 
wisely directed together into the same right channel of 
Christian benevolence. 


Hic Proresston AND NEGLIGENT PRACTICE. 


Ture has seldom been a period in which there was 
more talk of religion than that in which we live; and 
we are disposed to believe, that the abundance of the 
heart in this instance produces its usual effect upon 
the lips. But it must also be observed, that, in an age 
of much vital religion, as it must be acknowledged this 
is, there will naturally be not a little false profession, 
or, at best, in many professors, more external show 
than inward piety ;—a religion that is sometimes more 
distinguished by peculiar phrases, and hot contention 
about opinions, than by much devotedness of heart 
and life, 

One of the causes to which the growth of crime 
among our poor has been assigned is the growth of our 
population ; and some have undertaken to prove, that 
it 1s not because they are worse, but because they are 
more. This same way of judging may, perhaps, be 
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applied to the apparent growth of error in religion— 
that it is to be ascribed to its vast increase. As there 
is numerically a larger population in the religicus 
ranks, may there not be naturally expected a larger 
proportion of error ? 

We now, therefore, venture a few remarks on another 
class of Christians, whose intentions we hope are not 
bad, though their charity is narrow, and their informa- 
tion small. We will distinguish them by the name of 
Phraseologists. These are persons who, professing to 
believe the whole of the Gospel, seem to regard only 
one half of it. They stand quite in opposition to the 
useful and laborious class whom we last considered. 
None will accuse these of that virtuous excess, of that 
unwearied endeavour to promote the good of others, 
on which we there animadverted. These are assiduous 
hearers, but indifferent doers ; very valiant talkers for 
the truth, but remiss workers. They are more addicted 
to hear sermons than to profit by them. 

Their religion consists more in a sort of spiritual 
gossipping than in holiness of life. They diligently 
look out after the faults of others, but are rather 
lenient to their own. They accuse of being legal those 
who act more in the service of Christianity, and dispute 
less about certain opinions. They overlook essentials, 
and debate rather fiercely on, at best, doubtful points 
of doctrine ; and form the.r judgment of the piety of 
others rather from their warmth in controversy than 
in their walking humbly with God. 

They always exhibit in their conversation the idiom 
of a party, and are apt to suspect the sincerity of those 
whose higher breeding and more correct habits dis- 
cover a better taste. Delicacy with them is want of 
zeal; prudent reserve, want of earnestness; senti- 
ments of piety, conveyed in other words than are found 
in their vocabulary, are suspected of error. They 
make no allowance for the difference of education, 
habits, and society ; all must have one standard of 
language, and that standard is their own. 


Even if, on some points, you hold nearly same 
; H 
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sentiments it will not save your credit ; if you do not 
express them in the same phrases, you are in danger 
of having your principles suspected. By your pro- 
ficiency or declension in this dialect, and not by the 
greater or less devotedness of your heart, and the in- 
_ereasing or diminishing consistency in your practice, 
they take the gauge of your religion, and determine 
the rise and fall of your spiritual thermometer. The 
language of these technical Christians indisposes per- 
sons of refinement, who have not had the advantage 
of seeing religion under a more engaging form, to 
serious piety, by leading them to make a most unjust 
association between religion and bad taste. 

When they encounter a new acquaintance of their 
own school, these reciprocal signs of religious intelli- 
gence produce an instantaneous sisterhood ; and they 
will run the chance of what the character of the 
stranger may prove to be, if she speaks in the verna- 
cular tongue. With them, words are not only the 
signs of things, but the things themselves. 

If the phraseologists meet with a well-disposed young 
person, whose opportunities are slender, and to whom 
religion is new, they alarm her by the impetuosity of 
their questions. They do not examine if her principles 
are sound, but “does she pray extempore?” This 
alarms her, if her too recent knowledge of her Bible 
and herself has not yet enabled her to make this 
desirable proficiency. ‘ Will she tell her experience?” 
These interrogations are made without regard to that 
humility which may make her afraid to appear better 
than she is, and to that modesty which restrains a 
loud expression of her feelings. She does not, perhaps, 
even know the meaning of the term, in their accep- 
tance of it. 

Do we then ridicule experimental religion? Do we 
think lightly of that interior power of Divine grace 
upon the heart, which is one of the strongest evidences 
of the truth of Christianity P God forbid! But surely 
we may disapprove the treating it with flippancy aud 
unhallowed familiarity ; we may disapprove of their 
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discussing it with as little reserve and seriousness as if 
they were speaking of the state of the weather, or of 
the hour of the day ; we may object to certain equivo- 

' al feelings being made the sole criterion of religion,— 
feelings to which those who have them not may pre- 
tend,—which those who have them may fear to com- 
municate, before they have acquired a strength and 
permanency which may make them more decisive; we 
may blame such injudicious questions to incipient 
Christians, who barely know the first elements of 
Christianity. 

By the apparent depth of their views, and this cant 
in the expression, the stranger is led to think there is 
something unintelligible in religion—some mysterious 
charm, which is too high for her apprehension. They 
will not hold out to her the consoling hope of progres- 
sive piety ; for with them growth in grace is no grace 
at all,—the starting-post and the goal are one and the 
same point. One of these consequences probably fol- 
lows: she either falls into their peculiar views, or she 
is driven to seek wiser counsellors: or is led, by the 
hopelessness of attaining to their supposed elevation, to 
give up the pursuit of religion altogether. 

These technical religionists are so far from encou- 
raging favourable tendencies, and “the day of small 
things,’ that they have no patience with persons 
professing hope, and despise every advance short of 
assurance, 

To judge of them by their conversation, they seem 
to have as firm a certainty of their own security as of 
the danger of all the rest of the world; that is, of all 
those who do not see with their eyes, hear with their 
ears, and discuss in their dialect. You would suppose 
salvation a very easy attainment, to see them got so 
much above hopes or fears. 

Surely eternal happiness is not so cheap a thing, as 
that any should plead their claim to it on slight grounds. 
Some who talk confidently of this certainty do not give 
strong indications in their life of their having entered 
in at “ the straight gate” which leads to it. If it cost 
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as few sacrifices, and required as little diligence, as 
some exhibit, there would not be so many who have 
cause to doubt of their admission. Seek, strive, run, 
fight, labour, know. thyself, humble thyself—are im- 
peratives not quite so easily or so generally obeyed as 
to render “ the narrow way” a very crowded avenue. 
Self-knowledge, self-denial, self-abasement, are safer 
symptoms than undoubting confidence and exulting 
security. 

The desire and eagerness of hearing and speaking 
much on religious subjects, though Christian duties, 
are less unequivocal marks ot improvement, than 
whether we love money less, and our neighbour more ; 
whether there is any abatement in our pride, any vic- 
tory over our passions ; whether we are more disposed 
to conquer our own will, and to submit to that of God, 
A growth in candour and charity, in kindness and 
forbearance, in meekness and self-distrust, will be the 
probable consequence of a close examination into our 
present deficiency in these amiable graces. 

To these persons, the exclusive credit of their in- 
dividual preacher is at least as valuable a consideration 
as the glory of that God whom it may be Ais constant 
aim to glorify ; and they do not think they exalt him 
sufficiently, if it be not done at the expense of others 
among his brethren, to whom he perhaps looks up 
with reverence. There is a wide difference between 
the kindness of praise and the grossness of adulation ; 
between affection and worship; between gratitude and 
idolatry. 

Since the human mind is so constituted as sometimes 
to require remission from its stricter engagements ; 
since it feels the need of relaxing into some intervals 
of pleasure; it is no unimportant object to enquire 
what pleasures are dangerous, what are safe, and what 
may even be made instructive, where improvement is 
not the professed object, 

The persons in question have little turn for books ; 
might it not usefully fill many a vacant gap were 
they to devote a little of their leisure to rational read- 
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ing? There is much valuable literature which occupies 
a large intermediate space between strictly religious 
and frothy books. History, well-chosen travels, select 
biographical works, furnish not only harmless but pro- 
fitable reading. The study of these would improve 
their views ; and, by expanding their minds, furnish 
them with topics for general conversation and useful 
reflection. It would enlarge their charity, by letting 
them see that many authors are not wicked, though 
they do not always confine their works to religious 
discussion. 

Whatever invigorates our capacity of receiving know- 
ledge, whatever adds new and sound ideas to our stock, 
is not to be despised as useless, or rejected as sinful. 
Be it observed, however, that general literature must 
not be allowed to absorb our time, nor interfere with 
what is of indispensable obligation ; yet, if it be clear 
from every thing light, sceptical, or unsound, it safely 
fills up the otherwise idle intervals of a religious life, 
which without it is liable to sink into meaner recrea- 
tions, and inferior pursuits. Objects of the first im- 
portance cannot be exclusively pursued even by higher 
capacities than those we are considering. It is parti- 
cularly necessary, therefore, for these last to supply 
their leisure with occupations which will furnish useful 
information, and matter of pleasing communication. 
For if the most elevated minds require the relief of 
change, much more does the ordinary and uncultivated 
intellect. It has but few images, which are soon 
exhausted, and must sink into weariness if it be not 
replenished by new ones. Reading, such as we pre- 
sume to recommend, might prevent the vacant mind 
from brooding over mysteries, which it has pleased the 
God of a’! wisdom, as well as all goodness, to hide from 
more enlightened minds than those we are contem- 
plating. The want of something better to do, the 
. want of resources of a higher order, between the duties 
of the highest, reduces many persons to the most 
trifling ways of getting rid of time. They who allow 
of no intermediate reading between a sermon and a 
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play, are often engaged in conversations to which the 
most frivolous dialogues ever written would afford no 
adequate parallel ; and they who would think it a sin 
to be studying the history of their country, are fre- 
quently, and perhaps eagerly, enquiring into the gossip 
of their own village, and contributing new anecdotes to 
its idle annals. 

Many books are useful that are not professedly reli- 
gious, for we have minds as well as souls). We may 
be well instructed for the purposes of this world, 
without invading on the more important business of 
another. 

If, then, they would adopt sober literature, in ex- 
change for indolent trifling, their understandings would 
improve in vigour, and their tempers in cheerfulness 
and candour. Every unoccupied mind lays itself open 
to the incursion of more dangerous enemies than those 
it intends to avoid: such a man takes refuge in what 
is more injurious than the supposed evil into which it 
congratulates itself that it has not fallen. A lively 
* Spectator” of Mr. Addison, or a grave “ Guardian” 
of Bishop Berkeley, would be a pleasing resource. An 
“Tdler” or a “ Rambler” of Dr. Johnson might pre- 
serve them from realizing those characters in their own 
persons. Such writers would teach them: the know- 
ledge of mankind, and let them into many a snug secret 
which lies unmolested in their own heart. Such books 
might correct their taste without deducting any thing 
from their stock of piety, except perhaps the phrases 
which disfigure it, would give them a relish for better 
society, and thus turn their waste moments to some 
profit. Be it observed, we speak of persons who have 
much leisure ; those who have little should give that 
little to the one supreme object. 

These religionists delight to speak of themselves as a 
persecuted people ; so that a stranger not accustomed 
to their dialect, and having been in the habit of hear- 
ing the term applied to imprisonment, anathema, and 
proscription, is rejoiced when he afterwards finds it 
means no more than a little censure, and not a little 
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ridicule ; the latter, perhaps, more frequently drawn 
on them by their quaint phrases, injudicious language 
and oddity of manner, than meant to express any con- 
tempt of religion itself. 

We do not pretend to say that there is not still to 
be encountered that lighter species of persecution 
which consists in reproach, suspicion, and contempt ; 
that there is not still an inferior kind of spiritual mar- 
tyrdom, which those who would live godly in Christ 

_Jesus must be content to suffer ; a persecution which 
touches not the life but the fame: but this affects only 
Christians of a higher strain than those whom we are 
considering ; persons who do not draw on themselves 
censure by their indiscretion, but by their elevation in: 
principle, and their superiority in practice. This re- 
proach, however, they esteem a light evil, and are 
contented that as it was with the Master so it must 
be with the servant. It is well, however, if attack 
makes even them more discreet, and reproach more 
humble. ‘ 

In short, the religion of the phraseologists is easy, 
their acquisitions cheap, their sacrifices few, their stock 
small but always ready for production. This stock is 
rather drawn from the memory than the mind: it 
consists in terms rather than in ideas; in opinions 
rather than in principles ; and is brought out on all 
occasions without regard to time, place, person, or cir~ 
cumstance. 

It has been triumphantly asserted, but probably 
with more confidence than truth, that the children of 
pious persons are not, in general, piously educated. 
We have known too many instances to the contrary to 
admit the charge. 

Though a good man’s religion cannot be always 
transmitted with his estate, yet much has been done, 
and is actually doing, towards this transmission ; and 
if it is sometimes found that the fact is as has been 
asserted, it is, we suspect, chiefly, though perhaps not 
exclusively, to be found in the class we have been con- 
sidering. It is, perhaps, in consistency with some 
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tenets they maintain, that they neglect to prepare the 
ground, to sow the seed, and labour to eradicate the 
weeds ; believing that education is of little use ; trust- 
ing that whatever is good must come from above, and 
come in God’s own time. 

We, too, know that whatever is good must come 
from above ; and that of whatever is good God is the 
giver ; but we know, also, that the ripening suns, and 
the gracious showers, and the refreshing dews, which 
descend from heaven, are not intended to spare the 
labour of cultivation, but to invigorate the plant, to 
fill the ear, to ripen the grain, and thus, without 
superseding, to reward and bless the labours of the 
cultivator. 


AURICULAR CONFESSION, 


THERE are certain topics which are almost too 
serious to be overlooked in an undertaking of this 
nature, and are yet almost too delicate to be touched 
upon. 

P Though we are far from thinking auricular confes- 
sion the worst part of another church, yet we do not 
wish to see it introduced into our own, especially 
under the circumstances to which we are about to 
allude.—There are certain young ladies of good talents, 
and considerable cultivation, who have introduced 
what we might be almost tempted to call the coquetry 
of religion. To the friendship of men of superior re- 
putation for abilities and piety,—frequently to young 
men,—they insinuate themselves, by making a kind of 
false confidence. Under the humble guise of soliciting 
instruction and obtaining comfort, they propose to 
them doubts which they do not entertain, disclose 
difficulties which do not really distress them, ask 
advice which they probably do not intend to follow, 
and avow sensibilities with which they are not at all 
troubled. 


This, it is to be apprehended, is a kind of pious 
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fraud, an ingenious stratagem to be thought better 
than they are, by the lowly affectation of appearing to 
be worse. They ask for consolation which they do not 
need, for they are really not unhappy ; but it is gra- 
tifying to engage attention, and to excite interest. 
These fanciful afflictions, these speculative discontents, 
after having, to the sympathizing friend, appeared to 
be removed, are poured with an air equally contrite, 
and a mind equally at ease, into the ear of the next 
pious and polite listener; though the penitent had 
gone away from the first confessor more than absolved, 
the mourner more than comforted. 

This confidential opening of the mind, this warm 
pouring forth of the soul, might be perfectly right and 
proper, were the communication confined to one spiri- 
tual director. For here the axiom is reversed ; here, 
in the multitude of counsellors, there is not safety, but 
danger. If the perplexity be real, if the distress sin- 
cere, why not confide it to the bosom of some experi- 
enced female friend, of some able and aged divine? 
There all would be right and safe; there confession 
would bring relief, if relief and not admiration be 
wanted ; and where the feeling of contrition is genuine, 
admiration will not be sought. 

If the young persons in view were not really estim- 
able we should not have taken the liberty to guard 
them against this temptation to vanity and egotism : 
to vanity, because they go away not only with comfort 
but exultation: to egotism, because they go away 
with an increased tendency to make self their subject. 

A celebrated court maxim-monger,* who was deeply 
read in human nature, though he did not derive his 
knowledge from the best sources, nor always turn it to 
the best account, has, however, given a sound caution, 
from which communicative young persons might glean 
a lesson :—“ Never talk of yourself, neither of your 
* good nor your bad qualities.” 

It is true the Christian will know the above admo- 
nition to be carried too far. He who considers that 

* Le Due de la Rochefoucault. 
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tke soul is liable to diseases as well as the body, will 
allow the necessity for a spiritual as well as bodily 
physician. Now, if a patient must, in order to obtain 
relief, tell his case to a practitioner for the body, is it 
to be forbidden that the languishing and dejected soul 
should lean for advice on a moral counsellor, “ an in- 
terpreter, one of a thousand ?”—But if the graces of 
the person or manner, or the hope of attracting undue 
attention, add nothing to the skill or worth of the 
adviser in one case, let us take care they do not in- 
fluence our choice of the confidant in the other. 

The writer has been induced to hint at the abuse of 
this practice from actual instances, in which unsound 
confidence and a piety too artificial, by exciting kind- 
ness and awakening sympathy, have led to ill-assorted 
connections, formed on a misconception of the real 
state of mind of the confessing party. 

These remarks are by no means intended to apply 
to that Christian communion at once so profitable and 
so delightful. When the intention is simple, the heart 
sincere, the motive pure, and the parties suitable, such 
intercourse cannot but be warmly recommended. The 
advantage is reciprocal. The doubting and distressed 


spirit receives the counsel and the consolation it seeks ;. 


while the pious counsellor gains a deeper knowledge of 
the human mind in its varieties, by the communication 
of the wants, the difficulties, and the sense of sin in 
the contrite heart. In other religious intercourse, 
where there is a nearer approach of character, the 
heart is warmed by the expansion, and improved by 
the interchange of pious sentiments. The prophet 
even annexes to it a reward :—* They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another; and the Lord 
hearkened and heard it, and a book of remembrance 
was written before Him for them that feared the Lord, 
and that thought upon His name.” 
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WE have already ventured to allude to the dispro- 
portionate quantity of human life which is squandered 
in the ever-multiplying haunts of public dissipation ; 
but as this is am evil too notorious to require any fresh 
animadversion, we shall not stop to insist on the excess 
to which it is carried, but shall advert to another, 
which, if less ostensible, is scarcely less mischievous— 
we allude to the increased and increasing prevalence of 
idle reading. 

For whether a large proportion of our probation- 
ary beiag—time, that precious talent assigned us for 
providing for the treasures of eternity,—be consumed 
in unprofitable reading at home, or in frivolous diver- 
sions abroad, the effect on the state of the mind is 
not very dissimilar. The difference between private 
excess and public intoxication is not very material as 
to its effects on the individual: the chief difference 
lies in the example and the expense; for the mind 
is nearly as much unfitted for sober duties by the one 
as by the other. ; 

Tt is the same principle which influences the invete- 
rate novel-reader, and the never-wearied pursuer of 
public dissipation ; only its operation is different in 
different tempers. Tlie active and lively trifler seeks 
to lose reflection in the bustling crowd; while the 
more indolent alienates her mind from what is right, 
without any exertion of the body. In one, it is the 
imagination which is acted upon; in the other, the 
senses. In one sense, indeed, the domestic idleness is 
the worst ; because it wraps itself up in its own com- 
parative merit, and complacently reposes on its superior 
sobriety ; for, if the spirits are more agitated in the 
_ one case, in the other they sink into a more perilous 
indolence. The scenes acted over by the imagination 
in private have also a superiority in mischief over 
those of actual, busy gaiety in others, as being more 
likely to e retained and repeated. Instances, how- 
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ever, are not rare in which a thorough manager con- 
trives to make both meet. In this union the injury is 
doubled. 

But it will be urged by the too ready advocates, 
that all these books are not wicked. It is readily 
granted. Many works of fiction may be read with 
safety, some even with profit ; but the constant fami- 
liarity, even with such as are not exceptionable in 
themselves. relaxes the mind that wants hardening, 
dissolves the heart which wants fortifying, stirs the 
imagination which wants quieting, irritates the passions 
which want calming, and, above all, disinclines and 
disqualifies for active virtues, and for spiritual exer- 
cises. The habitual indulgence in such readigg is a 
silent, mining mischief. Though there is no act, and 
no mcment in which any open assault on the mind is 
made, as in the instances previously noticed, yet the 
constant habit performs the work of a mental atrophy: 
it produces all the symptoms of decay; and the danger 
is not less for being more gradual, and, therefore, less 
suspected. 

The general manners are becoming more and more 
relaxed. Even the old restraints, which had a regard 
to appearances, were not without their use. The writer 
remembers to have heard Dr. Johnson reprove a young 
lady in severe terms for quoting a sentiment from Tom 
Jones—a book, he said, which, if a modest lady had 
done so improper a thing as to read, she should not do 
so immodest a thing as to avow. 

Many instances might be adduced to prove that the 
age is gradually grown less scrupulous. We will give 
only one. Another young lady, independent and rich, 
about the same time, was tempted to send for Rous- 
seau’s Heloise. A. very little progress in the work 
convinced her, that it was neither safe for her to read, 


nor, having read it, could she either modestly confess . 


it, or conscientiously deny the perusal, if questioned. 
Her virtue conquered her curiosity ; she sent away, un- 
read, a book which may now be seen lying openly on the 
tables of many who weuld be shocked at the slightest 
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imputation on the delicacy of their minds or the scru- 
pul >sness of their morals. 

But to limit the evil of idle reading to the single 
article of time :—it is, perhaps, not too much to assert, 
that if the hours spent by the higher and middle classes 
in this profitless perusal could be counted, they would, 
probably, far exceed in number those spent by the gay 
im more ostensible and public dissipation. Nay, we 
are almost tempted to say, that if, to the account of 
time dissipated by the latter, were added to the hours 
spent by both classes in acts of devotion and serious 
reading, perhaps the total aggregate would be exceeded 
in number by the hours thrown away in the retire- 
ment of idle readers. 

We are the more earnest on this subject, from being 
in possession cfsome facts which evince beyond any 
persuasions, which confirm beyond any arguments, the 
perils which we may be thought too warm in depre- 
cating. Among the overflowing number of fictitious 
writings, not a few are there in the English, and still 
more and worse in the French and German Schools, in 
which the intrigue between the already married hero 
and heroine is opened by means so apparently inno- 
cent, and conducted so gradually, and with so much 
plausibility, as, for a time, to escape detection. Vicious 
scenes are artfully kept out of sight, while virtuous 
principles are silently, but systematically undermined, 
till the imagination, that notorious corrupter of the 
heart, has had time to prepare the work of destruc- 
tion. Such fascinating qualities are lavished on the 
seducer, and such attractive graces on the seduced, 
that the images indulged with delight by the fancy, 
carry on the reader imperceptibly to a point which is 
not so far from their indulgence in the act as some 
imagine. Such soothing apologies for an amiable 
weakness, that is, in plain English, for the breach of 

“the seventh commandment, are made by the writer, 
that the reader begins to think her judgment is con- 
vinced, as well as her inclination gratified ; and the 
polluted mind, brought into the state, of all others, 
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the least willing, and the least able, to resist practical 
crime, is ready to exclaim, with the satirist of political 
vices, 

That not to be corrupted is the shame. 


By the indulgence of seducing images, as if they sought 
to disqualify themselves for resistance, they prepare 
their minds for the surrender of their virtue. Thus 
the violation of as awful a probibition as any in the 
Decalogue, is softened down into a pardonable weak- 
ness. The stabbing the peace and honour of the 
husband, and the barbarous desertion of the innocent 
babes, or the still deeper wound given to the grown-up 
daughter, is reduced to a venial fault, for which the 
irresistibleness of the temptation is shamelessly, but 
too successfully pleaded. 

In tracing the effect, almost exclusively, of the un- 
restrained indulgence, in these soothing pictures of 
varnished corruption, we could, were it prudent, pro- 
duce actual instances of this breach of solemn vows, 
this total abandonment of all the proprieties and all 
the duties of life; and it is too probable, that, besides 
the known instances to which allusion-is here made, 
others might be adduced as having imbibed from the 
same sources the rudiments of moral misery, which 
has alarmingly swelled the recent list of divorces, and 
thus render it more than probable, that the circulating 
library is no unfrequent road to Doctors’ Commons. 

There are distinctions and graduations maintained by 
the squanderers of time in their several ways, of which 
the well-employed do not perceive the difference. Many 
who would turn with contempt from the card-table, 
think little of giving days and nights to these perni- 
cious, or, at best, unimproving fictions—an exchange 
without being an improvement; for the volumes do 
not, like the cards, confine the mischief to the time 
they are in the hands, but, as we have observed, often 
leave impressions behind them when the others are 
forgotten. 

How gladly should we limit these observations to 
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persons whose time is turned to little account, and 
spent with little scruple in azy amusement which is 
not obviously corrupt: But it is with real reluctance 
we take the liberty to animadvert on the same error, 
though not carried to the same excess, in persons of 

. a higher strain of character, persons of correct manners 
and considerable attainments. Do not many such 
tolerate in their families abundance of reading, which, 
to say the least, is not improving, and of which, fre- 
quently, this would be too gentle a censure? Even 
where the books contain little that is coarse or corrupt, 
still it must be repeated, the prodigious quantity of 
life they consume must exceedingly deduct from that 
which would otherwise be allotted to more wholesome 
studies. 

And this is not all—We hear passages, not the 
most pure in point of delicacy, and quite unequivocal 
in point of impiety, repeated with enthusiasm by 
young ladies, from the works of a noble, but profligate 
and infidel poet: a poet rich in abused genius, and 
abounding in talents, ungratefully employed to dis- 
honour Him who gave them.—But from the same fair 
lips, we hear little of Milton and of Spenser, of Cowper 
and of Young, of Thomson and of Goldsmith, of Gray 
and of Beattie, names once dear to every lover of 
enchanting song. Nor need we look back exclusively 
to departed genius, for the innocent and refreshing 
delights of poetry. The muses have living votaries, 
who pour forth strains at once original, mellifluous, 
and chaste. 

What shall we presume to say tosober-minded parents, 
even to grave clergymen, who not only do not prohibit, 
the authors of the school in question ; who not only 
do not restrain their daughters from being students in 
it, but who not unfrequently introduce, as part of the 
family reading, poetry, which if it contain not the 

" gross expressions and vulgar wickedness of the wits of 
Charles’s days, is little less profane in principle, or 
corrupt in sentiment ? There is some knowledge which 
it is a praise not to know; and the vice in this case 
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being somewhat “refined through certain strainers,” 
furnishes at once a temptation and an apology. 

It may be urged, in vindication of this remissness, 
that as soon as young persons get out of their parents’ 
hands, they will naturally choose their books for them- 
selves. This is granted.—But is not every year which 
prolongs their precious innocence, a year gained? May 
not, within that period, the nascent libertinism be 
checked, the ardent imagination be fixed to other pur- 
suits, the sentiment of virtue kindled, the taste for 
purity confirmed, and the habit and love of prayer 
established ? And, above all, is it not a pity that they 
should be able, hereafter, to plead as an apology for 
their intimacy with such books, that they were intro- 
duced to them by a fond and careful parent ? 

May we not take the liberty to ask of worthy, but 
in this instance, injudicious parents, is this practice 
quite consistent with the command given to fathers, 
even under a darker dispensation, that they should not 
limit the improvement of their children to any set 
hours, but that they should “teach them diligently, 
sitting in the house, and walking by the way, rising 
up, and lying down ?” 


Tue BorDERERS. 


Reticion, and the world, used formerly to be con- 
sidered as two different regions situated separate and 
apart from each other. They seldom maintained much 
unnecessary intercourse. One party shuddered at the 
strictness and severity of the other ; which, in its turn, 
kept aloof from a communication which it feared might 
contaminate its own purity. 

Between them lay a kind of neutral ground, which, 
though it divided them, was, however, occasionally 
passed during any short interval of peace for offices 
of necessity, of business, or of kindness ; offices which, 


nevertheless, produced at no time entire reconcilia- 
tion. 
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This neutral territory has been lately seized upon 
and occupied by a third party, a civil, obliging, and 
accommodating people, who are so perfectly well-bred, 
as to be desirous of keeping well with their neighbours 
on both sides the boundary. They are invited to inti- 
macy by the gratitications held out by the one, and 
the reputation conferred by the other ; present indul- 
gence tempts on the left, future hope on the right. 
The present good, however, is generally too powerful a 
competitor for the future. They not only struggle to 
maintain their own interest in both countries, but are 
kindly desirous of accommodating all differences be- 
tween the belligerent powers. Their situation as bor- 
derers, gives them great local advantages on both sides. 
Though they keep on the same good terms with both, 
they have the useful and engaging talent, of seeming 
to belong exclusively to that party in which they 
happen to find themselves. 

Their chief difficulty arises when they happen to 
meet the inhabitants of both territories together; yet 
so ingenious are they in the art of trimming, that they 
contrive not to Jose much ground with either. 

When alone with one party, they take care never to 
speak warmly of the absent. With the worldly they 
smile, and perhaps good-naturedly shake their head at 
some little scruples, and some excess of strictness in 
the absent party, though they do not go the length of 
actual censure. 

When with the religious colony, they tenderly 

- lament the necessity imposed on them of being obliged 
to associate so much with neighbours from whom, they 
confess, there is not much to be learned, while they 
own there is something to be feared ; but as they are 
quite swre their inclination is not of the party, they 
trust there is no great danger. They regret that as 

. they must live on terms with the world, they cannot, 
without a singularity to which ridicule would attach, 
avoid adopting some of their manners and customs.— 
Thus they think it prudent to indulge in gt same 
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habits of luxury and expense ; to conform to many of 
the same practices, doubtful at the best ; and to attend 
on the places of diversion, for which, indeed, they 
profess to feel no great relish, and which, for the sake 
of propriety, are rather submitted to than enjoyed : 
“ One would not be particular; one does no good by 
singularity.” 

By an invariable discretion, they thus gain the con- 
fidence and regard of both parties. The old settlers on 
the fashionable side are afraid of losing them, by oppo- 
sition to their occasionally joining their enemies ; while 
the religious colonies are desirous of retaining them, 
and rendering them service by courtesy and kindness, 
still charitably hoping their intentions are right, and 
their compliances reluctant.—Thus their borders are 
every day extending, and their population increasing. 
As they can speak, as occasion requires, the language of 
both countries, they have the advantage of appearing 
to be always at home with each, who never suspect 
that the same facility in the dialect of the other, 
equally secures their popularity there. 

In one respect, they carefully comply with the 
apostle’s injunction, applying to it, however, a meaning 
of their own, ,“ They let their moderation be known 
unto all men.” They scrupulously avoid extremes, 
They keep a kind of debtor and creditor account with 
religion and the world, punctually paying themselves 
for some practice they renounce, by adopting some 
other which is a shade or two lighter: between these 
shades they discriminate nicely ; and the pride they 
feel in what they have given up, is more sincere than 
the gratification at what they retain. 

Thus, though hovering on the borders of both 
countries, they do not penetrate into the depths of 
either. The latitude they happen to be cast in varies 
according to circumstances. An awakening sermon 
will drive them, for a time, beyond the usual geogra- 
phical degree ; an amusing novel, or a new canto of 
Childe Harold, will seduce them to retreat. Their 
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intentions, however, they flatter themselves, are gene- 
rally on the right side, while their movements are too 
frequently on the other. 

~ But though their language can accommodate itself 
to both parties, their personal appearance is entirely 
under the direction of one of them. © In their external 
decorations, they are not behind the foremost of their 
fashionable friends ; and truth obliges us reluctantly to 
confess, that their dress is as little confined within the 
bounds of strict delicacy, as that of women the rest of 
whose conduct is more exceptionable. The consequence 
is not unnatural ; for to those who must do like other 
people, it is also necessary to look like other people. 
It does, however, seem a little incongruous to hear 
the language of one of the countries spoken, even with 
a strong accent, by ladies in the full costume of the 
other. 

These borderers are frequently disposed to be bene- 
volent, partly from a warm temperament, partly from 
a conviction that charity is a duty. They profess to 
give whatever they can spare, but of that proportion 
they allow vanity, and not piety, to be the arbiter. If 
personal ornament, if habits of luxury, did not swallow 
up their money, charity should have it. Charity is 
the next best thing to self-gratification. 

Should they continue their present course, and their 
numbers increase, or, as is commonly the case, should 
continual motion accelerate progress, the landmarks of 
separation between the several countries will insensi- 
bly be lost, and it will be difficult to define the exact 
limitations of the invading neighbours. 

It has frequently been regretted that an amicable 
accommodation between the adverse parties could not 
be accomplished by the interference of this intermediate 
region. But whenever it has been attempted, it has 
. not always been successful. The coalition, it has been 
found, could not readily be brought about. Prejudices 
on the one part, and rigorous demands on the other, 
have hitherto perpetuated the separation. 

Terms of peace, indeed, cannot easily be made where 
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one side expects so many sacrifices, and where the 
other has so much that must be parted with. The 
worldly territory having, beyond all comparison, the 
larger population, is of course the stronger, and there- 
fore most likely to hold out. 

But though no actual flag of truce has yet been sent 
out for a general peace, yet alliances are frequently 
contracted between individuals of the hostile countries, 
but on very unequal terms ; for it unfortunately happens 
that the party from the more correct side, “ who come 
out to visit the daughters of the land,” have been 
seduced by the cheerful music, splendid banners, and 
gay attractions of the other; and have been prevailed 
upon to settle in the enemy’s camp. To them it most 
frequently happens that they graduaily forget all they 
learnt in their father’s house, and insensibly adopt 
the manners of the strange country, than that they 
bring over the other party to their side. It may, 
therefore, perhaps, be safer not to contract these 
unholy alliances, till there is a conquest obtained by 
the small territory over the great one ; an event which, 
if we may judge by the present state of the parties, 
seems at a very considerable distance. 


But enough, and perhaps the scrupulous Christian 
will say, too much, of this light manner of treating 
a serious subject. We acknowledge the charge ; we 
bow to the correction: confessing that we scarcely 
know how to approach this important and interesting 
class of persons, without the thin veil of something 
between fiction and fact, between allegory and true 
history. We felt an almost sinful reluctance to say 
anything which might seem revolting to these pleasing 
characters, who have shown some disposition to religion, 
who love its disciples, without having courage to imi- 
tate them. But real concern for their best interests 
will not allow those who assume to advocate the cause 
of Christianity, to conceal the distance at which they 
at present appear to stand from its constraining power, 
and from its practical consequences, 
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Perhaps your creed is not very erroneous. Probably 
the rectitude of your religious friends, whose doctrines 
are sound, and the indifference of your fashionable 
friends, who “ care for none of these things,” have pre- 
served you pretty clear from errors of opinion. Whilst 
the occasional society of the pious has kept your senti- 
ments in order, the amusements of the worldly have 
indemnified you for the severities of the other quarter. 
But opinions do little till they are ripened into prin- 
ciples. It is reputable to say with one party, “ strait 
is the gate and narrow is the way ;” but the company 
of the other lets you see that it is not so easy to enter 
in at that gate, and to walk in that way, as you had 
flattered yourself you should have found it. 

To you the world is by far the most formidable foe 
of the triple alliance, of the three confederate enemies, 
which the Scripture tells us war against the soul. We 
have presumed that your opinions may not be very 
erroneous, but there are moral as well as speculative 
heresies, of which worldliness is the originating prin- 
ciple, and in which it is the practical operator. The 
WORLD is the grand heresiarch. There are many more 
who “love the world, and the things of the world,” 
than who care whether doctrines are true or false. 
While they themselves are let alone to follow their 
own devices ; while they are left undisturbed to their 
own pursuits; you may propound or controvert or 
adopt any opinion, sound or heretical, with equally 
little danger, with equally little benefit to them. 

To the devotee of pleasure there is something harsh 
and repulsive in doctrines and dogmas: to take part 
with them would be going out of the way, while to 
those who can contrive to make right opinions live on 
friendly terms with wrong practices, it would be a 
gratuitous folly to add to the faults of conduct the 
errors of speculation. 

In this affectionate remonstrance, we allude not to 
what might be called palpable and tangible offences ; 
these the decorums of their condition set them above 
any temptation to commit. We speak not of any 
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disbelief or contempt of religion ; these are not the 
immediate perils of their position : it is not infidelity 
but indifference,—a disinclination to Christianity, not 
as opposed to unbelief, but as it contradicts the maxims, 
the manners, the habits of their associates. Their 
danger consists in a supreme attachment to present 
objects, and a neglect of such as are future ; it consists 
in preferring the pleasures and the interests of the 
world to the service of Him who made it. They are 
governed by other principles than those of that Gospel 
which has proclaimed that “the friendship of the 
world is enmity against God.” They are influenced 
by its opinions, misled by its example, enslaved by its 
amusements ; they fear lest any deviation from its 
prescribed code should bring their good sense and 
good taste in question ; lest withdrawing from its 
practices should bring on them the imputation of nar- 
rowness or enthusiasm. In short, they go with “ the 
multitude that keep holiday,” not, indeed, in the Scrip- 
tural sense, but in direct conformity to the vulgar 
acceptation of that term. 

Worldly allurements find in the unrenewed heart a 
willingness to meet them, a disposition accommodated 
to them by temperament, a readiness to pursue them, 
increased by habit. The natural heart is already on 
the world’s side. Before the world has time to begin 
its attack, the citadel is disposed to yield. Before the 
assault is made, there is a mutual good understanding, 
a silent connivance, between the besiegers and the 
besieged. As soon as the trenches are opened, the dis- 
position to parley and to submit is nearly the same 
act. 

You appeared, however, to take the first step in 
what is right, by occasioually joining religious society, 
and by the pleasure you expressed in it. By that 
introduction you seemed not undesirous of ranging 
yourself partly on that side. Having broken through 
that first obstruction, it was hoped that every subse- 
quent step would have become less irksome, 

That religion has its difficulties, we.do not pretend 
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to deny ; but with a hearty concurrence of the will, 
nurtured by cordial prayer, strengthened by a full 
reliance on the Saviour, and sustained by the aid of 
His Spirit, which is offered you, the difficulties will 
daily diminish. Rest not, then, in that low state of 
religion which is satisfied with the hope of escaping 
punishment ; calculate not how small a measure may 
suffice, to effect that escape. Search not out for an 
imaginary intermediate state between the children of 
wrath and the children of God. Rest not till you 
have attained that entire consecration of heart, whose 
object, aim, and end is eternal life. Forget not, that 
they who run the race, though they may come closer 
to the goal, yet if they come short of it, fail of the 
prize as completely as those competitors whose dis- 
tance is greater; and, if we come short of heaven, 
whether we lose it by more or fewer steps, the failure 
is equally decisive, the loss equally irreparable. 

Those worldly persons with whom you associate are 
entrenched on every side by numbers ; they, therefore, 
act as if they thought that the evil, supposing it to 
be evil, which is shared among so many, cannot be 
injurious to the individual; forgetting that every 
man must bear his own burden, and suffer for his own 
sin; for though multitudes may give countenance to 
your errors here, they will not answer for you here- 
after. 

Do not follow those who have no settled course of 
their own—who are hurried to and fro by every 
breath of custom—whom fashion Jeadeth whithersoever 
it listeth. The persons against whom we would guard 
you, though confident, are not without their fears ; but 
it is worth observing that their fears seldom lie on the 
same side with their dangers. They fear not great 
practical errors ; these they soften down and treat with 

_ complacency ; these are tenderly mentioned as the 
infirmities of nature—weaknesses to which we are all 
liable. Almost every excess in personal gratification 
is thus kindly palliated: “ Why did God give us both 
the dispositiov, and the means to indulge it, if indul- 
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gence were asin? There is but one excess they guard 
against — an excess, indeed, of which they are in little 
danger,—we mean a high degree in religion ; for surely 
excess is little to be feared, where the thing has not 
yet even been entered upon. 

Be assured, that whatever serves to keep the heart 
from God, is one and the same spirit of irreligion, 
whether it appear in the shape of coarse vice, or 
whether it be softened by the smoothness of decorum, 
and the blandishments of polished life. We are far 
from comparing them together, as if they were equally 
injurious to society, or equally offensive to decency ; 
but we must compare them together as equally draw- 
ing away the heart from the worship and the love of 
God. Courteousness, which is unaccompanied by prin- 
ciple, will stand the most courteous in no stead with 
Him who is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. 

Some of these well-bred persons, who exercise this 
large and liberal candour towards practical offences, 
and treat with tenderness certain vices, not thought 
disreputable by the world, and who even put a favour- 
able construction on things very unjustifiable in the 
sight of God, lose all their kindness, put no favourable 
interpretation, when sound religion is in question. 
They are, indeed, too discreet to reprobate it under its 
own proper name ; but the ready appellation of enthu- 
siasm presents itself—is always at hand to vindicate 
the hastiest judgment, and the most contemptuous con- 
struction. 

But though we think far better things of you, whom 
we are addressing, yet may you not, in this society, be 
tempted to disavow, or, at least, to conceal, even the 
measure of piety you actually have, for fear of exciting 
that dreaded suspicion, of “being righteous over- 
much?” May not this fear, strengthened by this so- 
ciety, keep you back till your pious tendencies, by 
being suppressed, may gradually come to be extin- 
guished ? 

We are ready to acknowledge, and to love all that 
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is amiable in you; but we must not forget, that the 
fairest and most brilliant creature, the most engaging 
manners, and the most accomplished mind, stand in 
the same need of repentance, forsaking of sin, redemp- 
tion by the Son of God, and renovation by His Spirit, 
as the least attractive. The more engaging the man- 
ners, and the more interesting the acquirements, the 
more is it to be lamented, that those very attractions, 
by your complacency in them, may have stood between 
you and heaven—may, by your resting in them, have 
been the cause of your not pressing towards the mark 
for the prize of your high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. 

Bear, then, in mind, that you may be pleasing to 
others, while you have an unsanctified heart ; that 
politeness, though it may put on the appearance of hu-. 
mility, is but a poor imitation of that prime grace ; that 
good breeding, though the beautiful decoration of a pious 
mind, is but a wretched substitute for the want of it. 

Be assured, however, at the same time, that true re- 
ligion will in no wise diminish your natural or acquired 

graces; so far from it, those graces will be more 
estimable ; they will be even more admired, when they 
known not to be the best things you have. When 
you set less value on them yourself, they will be more 
pleasing to others ; who, though they will not esti- 
mate them above their worth, will not depreciate them 
below it. 

We are persuaded that you are too reasonable to 
expect that Christianity will change its character, or 
lower its requirements, or make the straight gate 
wider, or the narrow way broader, or hold out false 
colours, in order to induce you to embrace it. It is 
not that easy and superficial thing which some sup- 
pose, as requiring little more than a ceremonious at- 

- tendance on its forms, and a freedom from the gross 
violation of its commands. This may be nominal, but 
it is not saving, Christianity. It is not that spiritual, 
yet practical, religion, for which the Son of God en- 
dured the cross, that He might establish it in the hearts 
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of His followers—which He is pleading with His 
heavenly Father to establish in your heart. He did 
not suffer that His children might be excused from 
self-denial ; nor that, because He was holy, they might 
be negligent. He suffered, that “the women that are 
at ease might rise up; that the careless daughters 
might hear His voice, and give ear unto His word.” 
He, who divinely addressed fallen creatures, knew that 
a half-resistance was no resistance, and therefore never 
proposed to them half-measures. He knew that it was 
not enough to command us to shut the eye, and to 
arrest the hand. The command is radical. It extends 
in the one case to plucking out, in the other to in- 
cision. 

- If you are disposed to think that what you must 
give up is great, compare it with what you will gain, and 
you will be ashamed of your miscalculation ; you will 
think the sacrifice as small as the objects sacrificed 
were worthless ; for Christianity, though a self-denying 
principle, yet denies you nothing which, even now, 
adds to your real happiness. It only disenchants you 
from an illusion, and gives you substantial peace in 
exchange. It will rob you of nothing which good 
sense and sound reason do not condemn, as well as the 
New Testament. 

Perhaps you have just religion enough to render 
you occasionally uneasy. The struggle between the 
claims of the world and your casual convictions is far 
from being a happy state. The flattery which delights, 
misleads ; the diversions which amuse, will not con- 
sole ; the prospect which promises, disappoints. Con- 
tinue not, then, “working in the fire for very 
vanity.” Labour not to reconcile two interests, which, 
spite of your endeavours, will ever remain irrecon- 
cilable. “The single eye” cannot be fixed on two ob- 
jects at once. 

A life governed by Christianity differs in everything 
from the worldly system. It is free from the turbu- 
lence and the agitation of its pursuits: it has none of 
the anxieties and jealousies of its competitions ; conse- 
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quently none of the lassitude and the vexation of its 
disappointing results. The further you proceed in its 
paths of pleasantness, the pleasanter they become. Its 
difficulties diminish, its delights increase. It has plea- 
sures of its own, higher and better ; satisfactions which 
depend not on human admiration, but on His favour, 
whom to know is eternal life. 

Continue not, then, to live as if the great end for 
which you were sent into the world was already accom- 
plished. Continue not to act as if you thought you 
had done all for which God gave you an intelligent 
mind, reasoning faculties, aspiring thoughts, capacities 
for endless happiness. Let not those powers which 
were meant to fit you, not only for the society of 
angels, but for the vision of God, be any longer wasted 
on objects the most frivolous ; on things, which, at 
best, must end when this world ends. Oh, renounce 
pursuits, some of them below a raticnal, unsuited to 
an accountable, and altogether unworthy of a never- 
ending, being! Renounce them for objects more 
becoming a candidate for an inheritance among the 
saints in light, better adapted to an immaterial, im- 
mortal spirit, and commensurate with eternity. 


TRACTS 


WRITTEN DURING 


THE RIOTS IN THE YEAR, 1817, 


Tr will not soon be forgotten, that in the year 1817, 
very dangerous alarms were excited in this country 
by the mischievous activity of a number of disaffected 
persons. The temporary decay of trade, and the scar- 
city arising from inclement seasons,—calamities over 
which no human power had any control, instead of 
being considered as the visitations of Providence, were 
attributed to Government, and seized on as a pretence 
for promoting anarchy, riot, and treason. With a wish 
to raise an insurrection, a multitude of seditious and 
blasphemous pamphlets were circulated with incredible 
industry, and read with avidity. In consequence of 
which the writer of the Cheap Repository Tracts at 
the beginning of the French Revolution was again 
earnestly called upon to contribute her feeble aid 
towards furnishing antidotes to this spreading poison. 
The following little pieces were written with this view. 


THE 


DEATH OF MR. FANTOM, 


THE GREAT REFORMIST, 


Who departed this Life, March the 20th, 1817. 


Some of my readers may perhaps remember, that 
in a former volume, (vol. i, p. 32), the worthy Mr. 
Trueman quitted Fantom suddenly in high disgust. 
After having exhausted every argument, used every 
persuasion, and pressed every motive both rational and 
religious, in order to convince the understanding, touch 
the heart, and alarm the conscience of this misguided 
man, he left his house, with a fixed determination to 
drop his acquaintance. But though he resolved to 
discontinue all intercourse with him, as unavailable to 
Fantom and disreputable to himself, he often reflected 
on his state with deep concern. He never ceased 
to pray that it might still please God to open his eyes, 
and to change his heart. Prayer, said he to his wife, 
fervent prayer is never altogether thrown away : even 
if it produces no effect on him for whom the petition 
is offered, it is never wholly useless to him who offers 
it. It subdues enmity, cools resentment, and inspires 
compassion for the object of our prayer. Who can 
_ rise from his knees, after imploring pardon for his own 
sins, without feeling an overflowing pity for others 
whom sin has blinded ? 

In this tender disposition of mind, with a heart full 
of hatred of sin and pity for the sinner, Mr. Trueman 


was surprised, about six months after his last visit to 
K 
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Mr. Fantom, to receive the following letter from the 
excellent wife of that unhappy man :— 


Dear Sir, 

I write to you in the anguish of my spirit, to in- 
form you that Mr. Fantom is dangerously ill. He is 
reduced to the most deplorable state both of body and 
mind; the torments of the one, evidently increasing 
the sufferings of the other. But, whether he is more 
or less agitated, the ruling desire of his soul is to see 
Mr. Trueman. O sir, it would be an act of the truest 
charity, if you could forget the past, and come to see 
and console your afflicted friend. Your counsels, I 
trust, may not be always in vain. He has not, he 
never had, any one Christian friend but yourself. To 
you alone in this world can he look for pity or assist- 
ance. Several of his new friends have been to visit 
him, but the very sight of them aggravates his suf- 
ferings. Dear Sir, I have often longed for the comfort 
of a little private conversation with you when you 
were here; but the fear of offending my husband 
restrained me, yet I should not have touched on any 
subject which could injure him. I only wanted the - 
encouragement of Christian counsel, to support me in 
my duty. O sir, do not refuse my earnest request, &c. 


Mary Fantom. 


Mr. Trueman had always respected Mrs. Fantom 
for her prudence, humility, and benevolence. These 
indications led him to give her credit for more piety 
than she dared disclose in her husband’s presence. 
Whenever he began to debate, she always appeared 
more than usually unhappy, well knowing he would be 
sure to take the wrong side ; on these occasions she 
never failed to quit the room, when she could do it 
without incurring his displeasure. 

Trueman required no second summons. Whenever 
there was a prospect of doing good, that is a sober, 
rational, practicable prospect, such as was within the 
reach of his humble station, talents, and means, he 
neither refused nor delayed his assistance. Having 
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spent the evening in making such prudent arrange- 
ments as that his business might not suffer by his 
absence, he set out next morning, not forgetting to put 
into his portmanteau a frock for his little godchild, 
Jenkins’s daughter. “The liberal soul deviseth liberal 
things,” was a favourite text of his ; so he generally 
contrived to add some little collateral kindness to any 
benevolent object he was pursuing. 

On his arrival he found Mr. Fantom even worse 
than he expected. A paralytic stroke during the pre- 
ceding night had nearly deprived him of the use of 
one side; but though he lay in a deplorable state, 
Trueman was glad to find that his intellects were not 
impaired. As soon as this kind guest entered the 
room, he exclaimed—* O Trueman, how good you are! 
I would not have gone to you under the same circum- 
stances. I always shunned every scene of misery ; but 
you act on other principles. Sin has not hardened 
your heart as it has mine. You see me a miserable 
wretch. No wonder I should be deserted of God, when 
he has been so long deserted by me.” 

Mr. Trueman desired him to be composed. “ Com- 
posed !” said he ; “have I any right to expect compo- 
sure? What right have I to expect peace, I who 
would have overturned the peace of society, I who 
would have rooted up the very foundations of religion 
and government ? No tyranny was our motto. And 
what does that imply? No king on earth, no God in 
heaven.” Here he fell into such an agony, tliat Mz 
Trueman was obliged to insist on his keeping himself 
quiet. A medicine was administered, which soon 
relieved him. 

Finding himself better in the afternoon, he desired 
to see Mr. Trueman. After much conversation of 
_ nearly the same purport as the last, by the soothings 

and arguments of his guest, he grew calmer. He' 
adverted to his early life, and, though with no little 
pain, spoke as follows :—“I was bred up soberly, and 
what some would call religiously ; that is, I was sent 


to church once on a Sunday, but was left to follow my 
K 2 
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own devices, and seek my own company, the rest of 
the day. Things, however, went on pretty well, till D 
became an apprentice to Mr. —, on Snow Hill. 
This man was a professor of religion, but I soon disco- 
vered that his profession and his practice were at 
utter variance. He kept up a tolerable character ; 
indeed there was nothing very censurable in his out- 
ward conduct, but all was false and hollow ; and to 
those who saw the interior of things, he could not but 
be laid open. He was so plausible, that he could set 
off both his character and commodities to the best 
advantage. I was at first astonished to hear him 
strongly assert the goodness of articles in his shop, 
which he knew to be positively bad. He was covetous, 
and made little scruple to employ any arts which 
might improve his fortune, without laying open bis 
character. Having an opinion of my discretion, he 
employed me in many illegal practices. This contra- 
diction between principle and practice laid the found- 
ation of all the corruptions of my own character ; for 
the effect produced on my mind was not so much that 
my master was a bad man, and made use of a show of 
religion to cover his vices, as that religion itself was 
an imposture, that it was a cloak and not a principle. 
1 concluded that every religious man was as hollow as 
my master ; that there was no real difference between 
those who professed it and those who professed it 
not, except that the former added hypocrisy to their 
other vices. Oh, fatal deadly error! It has been the 
ruin of my soul.” Here he stopped through grief and 
weakness, 

Trueman. Tf there is one sin of a darker complexion 
than another, it is when a man, putting on the mask 
of religion to answer some worldly purpose, proves 
that his heart is as far from God as his conduct is 
from common honesty. He brings more reproach 
upon Christianity than many who are openly immoral. 
This character, however, is far from being common ; 
and there is so little credit obtained for it among 
worldly men, that very few would risk the adopting 
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it, where hypocrisy is not likely to be a thriving game. 
The mischief is, that the profane are glad to lay hold 
on an accidental discovery of hollowness in a high pro- 
fessor, to apply the reproach to every truly pious 
character, till real Christianity is brought into dis- 
grace. 

Mr. Fantom resumed :— “Just about this time 
Thomas Paine published his two well-known works, 
the one intended to overturn all governments, the 
other to abolish all religion. I was just in that state 
of mind ready to be acted on by such books. Their 
bold novelty, their audacious assertions, their presump- 
tuous falsehoods, just suited my own turn of mind. 
Rash, ambitious vain, ill instructed, full of contempt 
for religion, of which I knew nothing ; eager to distin- 
guish myself, which I found I could not do in the old 
beaten path ; impatient to dash into some new career, 
yet so covetous as to desire to add the profits even of 
an unlawful trade to the renown I expected from 
turning philosopher and reformist ; the sight of my 
shop mortifying my pride, while its gains gratified my 
avarice ;—all these things determined me in my new 
_ pursuit. The road to glory now seemed to lie open 
before me. As I was sober, and not openly immoral, 
I maintained for a time that degree of character which 
may be preseryed without a single good principle. I 
become an infidel from the same cause from which I 
became a jacobin; that is a hatred of everything 
greater than myself, whether in heaven or earth, in 
church or state, in rank or fortune. Pure jacobinism 
would never have maintained its ground in this coun- 
try had it not been accompanied, and even introduced, 
by impiety. In the party I joined, superstition, 
bigotry, and priestcraft were the watchwords for 
destroying Christianity, as oppression, injustice, and 
tyranny were for overturning government.” 

Trueman. Do you think that this wicked fraternity 
will always hold together, as they have bound them- 
selves by oath to do? 

Fantom. How can oaths be binding, when those 
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who take them swear by a Being in whom they profess 
not to believe? The oath will be a rope of sand, 
when the object it was meant to promote shall be 
defeated, and the poor creatures whom we have deluded 
find that the shower of gold we promised is not ready 
to fall on them. Our leaders knew mankind too well 


not to know that our surest road to success was to _ 


begin by extinguishing all sense of religion ; to make 
them believe that Christianity was a fable, the Saviour 
an impostor, and the church an engine of superstition 
and spiritual tyranny. 

During this speech Mr. Trueman, who had frequently 
interrupted him, seeing he was overpowered, not more 
by disease than by his own feelings and reflections, 
desired he would not exhaust himself at present by 
talking any longer. 

Soon after, a little recovering his voice he added, 
“From a writer in the cause, I at length became a 
speaker. This was the crown of my mad ambition. 
To read in the papers an account of such and such a meet- 
ing—‘ Mr. Fantom spoke next : to see my speeches in 
print, with the bewitching interruptions of ‘hear, hear,’ 
—the enchanting sound of ‘loud applause, —‘ repeated 
acclamations,—which, by the way, I often paid the 
printer for inserting when it was not true ;—all this 


quite transported me. I never reflected on what ought _ 


to have humbled me—that these applauses, even when 
they were uttered, were those of silly boys, and of men 
who, though too ignorant to read my speeches when 
printed, were taught, like parrots, to pronounce certain 
words of which they did not know the purport. An- 
nual parliaments, universal suffrage, elective franchise, 
were to them terms without a meaning. They only 
inferred, from their being directed to echo them, that 
they promised plenty without working ; vice without 
restraint ; liberty without a superior ; plunder without 
a prison to punish it; anda jovial course of sin on 
earth without any dread of a hell hereafter—Oh, what 
a vain egregious villain have I been, and what egregious 
dupes have I helped to make!” 
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Here Trueman interrupted him, and said, “I see 
how much these painful confessions distress you. This 
strain of conversation is too much for your weak frame ; 
but allow me to say, I feel a dawn of comfort in your 
repentance.”—*“ Comfort !” interrupted he, “ don’t talk 
of comfort! Repentance! how do 1 know that I do 
repent? How do I know that my sorrow is not 
forced from me by my sufferings, and not by sins ? 
How do I know that restored health and strength 
might not make me relapse into all the guilt which I 
seem to have repented of and forsaken? What for- 
saking is it when I am not able to pursue it ; when a 
tortured mind may be owing only to a tortured body, 
and not to real remorse? But no,—I think,—I be- 
lieve,—I am sure,—that nothing should ever tempt 
me to return to those principles and habits which have 
undone my soul.” 

Trueman. Sir, this is a salutary fear. 

Fantom. Oh, Trueman! I have one fear which swal- 
lows up all other thoughts,—the fear of death. Other 
fears occur at times, and the thing we fear may not 
happen ; but the fear of death is the torment of every 
hour; what must necessarily happen at some time, 
may happen the next hour. All my comforts have 
been in this life; and what misery is that man’s lot 
who every moment fears to lose all he has enjoyed 

here with no hope for hereafter! Here his kind friend 
left him, with an earnest recommendation that he 
should try to get some rest; but his reflections were 
too painful to admit of sleep. 

Trueman having observed the assiduous attentions 
of Mrs. Fantom about her sick husband, was shocked 
to see him constantly turn away from her with looks 
of extreme distress whenever she approached him. He 
could not forbear telling him how thankful he ought 
to be for the comfort of so kind and excellent a wife. 
“Comfort !” exclaimed he, with excessive agitation ; 
“the very sight of her is an addition to my misery : 
cannot bear it.” The poor woman wept plentifuily as 
she quitted the room; and Trueman was shocked as 
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well at her distress as at the crue! expressions of her 
husband. “Don’t mistake me,” said Fantom : “it is 
her patience, her forbearing spirit, her unwearied good- 
ness, that plants daggers in my heart. You can’t be 
ignorant of my meaning ; so often as you have been 
here, she must, no doubt, have opened her heart to 
you, she must have told you what a monster I have 
been to her.”—“ Never,” said Trueman: “I did not 
know but you had been on the best terms, though it 
is visible enough that your minds are ill suited to each 
other.” — “This generosity,” replied the sick man, 
“wounds me more than the most bitter complaints 
she could have made. What has she not borne from 
me, and how have I rewarded her? I have not only 
been an unkind but an unfaithful husband, and she 
has known it. Yes, Trueman, I will seek some relief 
to my soul by confession. If there is a God, oh, how 
dreadful to think that he who has been the witness of 
my guilt will be my Judge! Yes, I will tell you,— 
reputation is now nothing in my eyes, and sin is every 
thing. There 7s a woman—she was virtuous when I 
seduced her from her husband, who is since dead. My 
love of money has been so inordinate, that I have left 
this poor woman and her child destitute of the comforts 
which she enjoyed while she lived in peace and credit 
with her husband. My excellent wife, who has had 
an allowance from her father on his finding she had 
little from me, has more than once conveyed her money 
when she was sick : and I have seen on the child gowns 
which I knew to have been my wife’s, and which she 
had made up with her own hands for this poor girl. 
I have not seen the unhappy woman these six months, 
and how she has subsisted I have never enquired. Oh, 
my stony heart !” 

Here his agitation became so great that he was near 
fainting. Mr. Trueman found the case so every way 
bad, that he was at a loss what to say. He did, how- 
ever, endeavour, as well as he was able, to calm the 
terrors of the sick man, without attempting to diminish 
his guilt. “Oh, sir,” cried the wretehed sufferer, 
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“have patience with me though I deserve nothing 

but your abhorrence. Do a last office of kindness, 
A Christian I am told can do things impossible to 
other men. Do pay a charitable visit “to this unhappy 
creature. She is well behaved, and will not shock you 
by any outward appearance of depravity. For Hea- 
ven’s sake, warn her of that wrath to come of which I 
already feel a foretaste. Snatch the wretched child 
from being hereafter a partaker of her mother’s 
infamy.” 

Trueman always admired, and, to the utmost of his 
power, imitated the example of Job in that beautiful 
part of his character, “the cause which he knew not, 
he searched out.” He promised to see her that very 
day. He was as good as his word, after having got a 
direction where to find her. The woman seemed far 
gone inadecline. Every thing about her bore the 
marks of penury. When Mr. Trueman opened the 
nature of his visit, she burst into tears, wrung her 
hands, and said, “ Oh, sir, I have long been weary of a 
life of sin. That good Mrs. Fantom, whom I have so 
cruelly injured, has often, when her husband was from 
home, called on me in this solitude. She has brought 
clothes for my child, and given me what money she 
could spare out of her own slender purse. This I told 
Mr. Fantom, who then only laughed at her credulity. 
But the motive of her visits was of a higher kind than 
merely to relieve my worldly wants. She gave me that 
Bible and Prayer-book, with another little volume, 
entitled, ‘Alleyne’s Alarm to the Unconverted. At 
first I ridiculed all this in secret, but concealed my. 
contempt of her spiritual counsels, lest it should lead 
her to withhold her reliefto my temporal wants. She 
earnestly advised me to pray for forgiveness to God 

. through Jesus Christ, at the same time telling me my 
prayers would avail nothing while I continued my 
present course of life: she often repeated, ‘If I regard 
iniquity in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.’ She 
never used harsh language to me except as truth itself 
(which she would never soften) is harsh to sinful ears. 
Little cause has she often had to spare her husband 
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she never allowed herself to revile him. From her 
Christian conduct under severe trials, from the good 
books she gave me, and from a habit of fervent prayer 
for pardon for the past, and grace for the time to come, 
it has pleased God to open my eyes both to the infamy 
of my way of life, and to the truth and beauty of the 
religion of the Gospel. I never more intend to see 
Mr. Fantom, and was just about to remove to some 
distant place when the report of his illness reached me. 
Will you, good sir, assist me in removing from hence. 
The meanest condition, the most laborious life, I shall 
joyfully embrace, so I may devote the remainder of my 
days to penitence; my only worldly wish is to pre- 
serve my child from want, lest she should be driven 
to follow my wretched example.” Mr. Trueman told 
her she need not fear any disturbance from Mr. Fantom. 
A paralytic stroke would soon put an end to his mortal 
existence. “Dying!” cried the poor woman, “ what 
will become of his immortal soul? Oh, I would pray 
for him day and night, if I could hope the prayers of 
such a wretch, the associate in his guilt, could be 
heard. Yet the last time Mrs. Fantom was here, I 
remember how my heart was cheered at a passage she 
read,—‘ Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be as 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.’ Oh, sir, I only desire to live and 
die at the foot of the Cross.” 

Mr, Trueman was pleased to observe the state of her 
mind, and took his leave, assuring her that he would 
not forsake her, but would endeavour to provide her a 
situation suited to her case. At parting, he slipt a 
crown into her hand. 

He had plentiful matter for meditation in his ride 
back. His pity for this unfortunate woman, his com- 
passion for the terrible state of the dying man, his 
regret at the small comfort he was able to offer him 
without compromising the truth, and misleading him 
to build his hope on a false foundation,—all this filled 
his mind with mournful thoughts. He was humbled 
to think how little comparative good, not only himself, 
but the best individual could do, and what incalculable 
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evil may be effected by one bad one. “Have not half- 
a-dozen men, at this very time,” said he, “caused more 
terror and disturbance to the country, and unsettled 
the faith of more souls, in a few months, than all the 
good ones in it will be able to redress in a long time?” 
On his return, he could not help looking on Mrs. 
Fantom with additional respect, when he found her 
supporting the ghastly form of her husband, who had 
just recovered from a violent fit. The lady retired on 
his entrance. Trueman thought it might afford him 
some little comfort, to be informed of the piety and 
deep repentance of the poor woman. “O blessed news!” 
answered he, in a voice scarcely articulate. “This is 
the first ray of something not quite like despair, that I 
have yet felt.” Trueman then acquainted him with 
the effect his excellent wife’s Christian counsel and 
conduct had produced on this unhappy woman. “I 
do,—I do,” replied he,—“ feel one moment’s mitigation 
of my torture ; but no,—my pangs are aggravated in 
recollecting my treatment of such a wife! Oh, how I 
laboured, but in vain, to destroy her principles? Oh, 
that I had not exchanged the solid blessings of domestic 
life for a scheme of wild vanity and eccentric ambition! 
What had I to do with plans of reform as foolish as 
they were wicked, as impracticable as they were mis- 
chievous? How many thoughtless but not ill-inten- 
tioned young men have I led from the sober duties of 
life, to run after a vision, a shadow, a dream! Even if 
I could repent, my repentance would be fruitless as to 
them. What restitution can I make them for loss of 
time, of character, of principle, perhaps of life? How 
can I restore, by my remorse, seditious subjects to their 
king, rebels to submission to the laws, atheists to the 
blessings of religion, or apostates to the favour of God? 
My mischiefs are widely diffused, and I know not 
where to find the objects of them. I can only bequeath 
my dying advice to those whom I have deluded ; tell 
them of my deep remorse. As my life has been their 
snare, propose my death as their warning. Pray pub- 
lish my solemn recantation.” 
Then, after a long pause, he added—* Poor Jenkins, 
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the gardener, is, indeed, within reach. I wonder if he 
can forgive my cruelty at the fire. Oh, that fire! Oh, 
my hard heart! That the fire was not accidental : his 
house was burnt down by some of our crew, because he 
refused to join in plundering the clergyman’s barn. 
William, my servant, I brought to the gallows. And 
yet you would have me pray.—To pray without hope, 
oh, how fruitless !” 

Here the nurse came in to say that a strange gentle- 
man, who called himself Saunders, was below, and said 
he had particular business with Mr. Fantom. “Oh, 
the worst of business!” cried he. “ He is the most 
hardened of our hardened set. Some of them have 
called before, but I had now rather meet death than 
one of my fellow-sinners. Atheism and sedition 
have made them lose the natural feelings of human- 
ity. If I recover, they say I shall recover my 
contempt for priestcraft and slavery ; if I die, 1 am 
sure of an eternal sleep. Oh, Trueman, ‘they are 
forgers of lies; they are physicians of no value,’ as 
my wife read yesterday in her book. Oh, I should 
be glad to compound for that eternal sleep. _ Dread- 
ful as annihilation is, it is less dreadful than the un- 
dying worm, less dreadful than the unextinguishable 
fire, better than everlasting burnings. What must 
that state be, if it is worse than what I now endure! 
An accusing conscience, an incensed God! Think of the 
poor credulous fellows that have swallowed my pesti- 
lent doctrines. Trueman, I now feel the full force of 
your remark, that a bad principle may continue to cor- 
rupt when a bad action is forgotten. I now hope my 
writings have not ability to do lasting mischief; but 
I intended all possible mischief; and if, as I have heard, 
hell is paved with good intentions not put in practice, 
what will it be with evil ones realised P ” 

Here Mr. Trueman reminded him that Mr. Saunders 
was waiting below. “Go down to him, dear Trueman,” 
replied he,—* but tell him I will never see him.” The 
stranger, who naturally judged of Trueman’s principles 
by the house in which he found him, approached him 
with the most disgusting freedom and levity. To check 
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this, he began to describe the state of the sick man 
with all that minuteness of detail into which a feeling 
friend is so apt to enter, and of which the selfish and 
the worldly are so impatient. “Sir,” said he, “ your 
friend’s case is desperate : I do not think he can live 
three days.” —“ Poor Fantom!” replied he, “sorry for 
him, sorry for him; but, Sir, such a loss is easily 
repaired, 
“T trust we have within our band, 
Five hundred as good as he. 

But the worse he is, the more occasion is there for 
pressing my business. I have called upon him for his 
arrears.” —“Sir,” said Trueman, “I dare say he is ready 
to pay all his lawful debts."—* Lawful!” rejoined 
Saunders ; “they are of a higher strain than lawful,— 
they are honourable. Sir, I heard from the servant 
that you are an old friend of his, so no reserve is 
necessary.” 

Trueman. Sir, I am an acquaintance of many years’ 
standing. 

Saunders. Then, 1 doubt not, you know his engage- 
ments. 

Trueman. He has just made me a full and confiden- 
tial recital of all. 

Saunders. Then I need not scruple to deliver you 
this little bill (presenting a paper), which includes our 
present demand :— 

Mr. Fantom Debtor to—— ZI, tp 
Travelling expenses of Delegates . ; ee eel, 


d. 

0 

Cockades . - 2 : - ; 0 
Paying for signatures from unwilling but pimered | 14 6 0 
: A Z : : 5 

8 

0 


Two hundred children for signing petitions, 1d. each 0 16 
Supplying hawkers with tracts against religion and 6 0 
government - a 


Supplying ditto with a few godly tracts to put at the } Leto 
top of their baskets, to conceal the others 
Hiring blankets to travel to London ° igi it iin Dieta 


Pikes not yet paid for e ° ° 
Total. £40 8 8 
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Trueman, after perusing the items of the bill, calmly 
said, “Sir, I did not mean to take you in. I never em- 
ploy deceit even in a good cause. When I told you 
that Mr Fantom had opened his whole heart to me, I 
was going to add, that in this avowal he had expressed 
the deepest remorse at his engagements with your 
party: I was going to tell you, that he utterly re- 
nounces all his pernicious notions, but your impatience 
to get your money would not allow me to speak. The 
discovery you have made has added little to my know- 
ledge of your proceedings.” 

Saunders, in a great rage, cried out, “Oh, what, Fantom 
has ’peached, has he? The greatest rogue always turns 
king’s evidence.” Fearful, however, of provoking True- 
man to deliver him up to justice, he affected to laugh 
it off, as a good joke, saying it was the only way to get 
money from that covetous fellow. He went on: “Fan- 
tom did us some good to be sure. We have friends of 
all sorts, sir: some help the good cause with their wit ; 
those who, like Fantom, have a plentiful lack of that 
article, assist us with a little cash. This was the case 
with this apostate: indeed he did something by his 
interest with journeymen, and he did pretty well with 
his tongue: a good off-hand man enough, but a poor 
pen-and-ink man, so that our party will gain little 
good, and yours little injury by his writings. His 
tracts are so stupid, that he may spare his lamenta- 
tions as to that effect. He puts me in mind of a 
French author of our school, who had written volumes 
in the cause: on his death-bed he was weeping and 
wailing to a friend, what mischief his works would 
continue to do after he was dead. ‘Make yourself 
quite easy on that score, said his friend, ‘for they are 
so dull that nobody will read them.’ ” 

Trueman. But, sir, do you feel no compassion for 
a dying friend ? or is cruelty, indeed, as poor Fantom 
assured me, the chief ingredient in the character of 
your party P 

Saunders. It would be absurd in me to affect feeling 
for a worthless individual, when I have the cause of a 
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whole kingdom at my heart, and in a good measure, 
indeed, on my hands. 

Trueman. I cannot help observing, that the compas- 
sion of your party is always excited in the wrong place, 
and on the wrong objects. There is Buonaparte now, I 
frequently hear his situation in a healthy pleasant 
island, with his chosen friends about him, with the 
accommodations and luxuries of a king, spoken of with 
all the cant of false feeling, while every reproach is 
lavished on the wise measure which placed him there. 
But never do I hear from any of you a syllable of 
sorrow, for all the thousands, I may say millions, both 
in his own country and out of it, who fell through his 
bloody ambition. 

Saunders. Sir, he is a great man, a patriot, and a 
hero, and the kings and governments who confine him 
are no better than common gaolers. 

Trueman. Again, we hear more of the damps of 
Cold-Bath-Fields, where some of your friends have 
found a suitable lodging, and which by the way is 
perfectly dry, than of all the glorious sufferers in the 
field of Waterloo. To descend to a still more trumpery 
compassion : a dirty boy, who was properly chastised 
for his officious impudence in pulling down a loyal 
placard, is whined over with all the slang of pity, and 
a ridiculous affectation of justice and mercy, while I 
see no compunction for the miseries you were preparing 
for your entire country, if a merciful God, and a vigi- 
lant government, had not spoilt your pleasure, and 
snatched ws from ruin. I am sick of the nauseous 
puling pity for contemptable objects. I have my 
feelings, sir. I feel for the peace, the safety, the 
principles of this great empire. I feel for those 
deluded creatures, whose souls you have ruined by 
your impiety, and whose necks you have endangered 
by your meetings and your plunder. I pity the un- 
happy man above stairs, who laments that he was ever 
drawn into your snares. 

Saunders. He is a cowardly, sneaking, contemptible 
fellow. Bellingham and Cashman forme. They died 
like men, like heroes. 
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Trueman. Sir, they died like demons ; hard, impe- 
nitent, hopeless, graceless. By their hardness, they 
seemed to be studiously preparing themselves for the 
society of lost spirits. 

Saunders. You appear to me to be as dead to the 
cause of freedom as you are ignorant of politics. 

Trueman. I remember to have read in some book, 
a magazine, I suppose, for my reading does not go far, 
of a great scholar of the last age, Locke, I think, was 
the gentleman’s name, who used to say, that every 
man should be well acquainted with two things,— 
religion, and his own business. Now, if I remember 
right, though this gentleman was both a philosopher 
and a politician, and a very great friend to liberty, yet 
he never said a word about every man’s studying 
politics; I suppose by that he thought it a deep 
study, fit only for such wise men as himself. I myself 
have heard sensible men say—that to understand 
politics, it is necessary to understand many other 
things, more than are to be picked up in a Saturday’s 
Register. Now, as I am no proficient in history, 
geography, law, and foreign relations, 1 act upon Mr. 
Locke’s advice. I follow my trade for the sake of my 
family, and my religion for the sake of my soul. My 
trade, I trust, with the blessing of God, will carry me 
in credit through this world, and my religion with 
safety to the next. But though my Bible and my 
Ledger fill up most of my time, I spare a little to 
read a few other good books: these have given me 
such a disgust to bad ones, that I stick to the former 
from choice, as much as from principle. 

“Well,” said Saunders, “1 see that fanatics can 
make long speeches as well as reformers.” 

Trueman. If by fanatics you mean, as is commonly 
the case, religious men, it is a great pleasure to me to 
have observed, that not one sound Christian of any 
denomination seems ever to have joined you. 

Saunders. We don’t desire their company : they 
are all cowards, and nothing but fear keeps them in 
order. But have you no feeling, no pity for the thou- 
sands that are perishing P 


ea 
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__ Trueman. We, six, not only pity but relieve them. 
You create the distress, and then make it a ground of 
complaint. I see by your bill you collect money 
enough for every thing but charity. You have money 


_ in plenty for mischief ; but it is remarked that your 


names are never seen in any collections for the poor. 
It is cheaper to ridicule soup-shops than to subscribe 
to them. It is more popular to hire blankets for 
deluded travellers, than to give them to those who are 
quiet in their cottages. 

During this time, it was evident that Saunders was 
studious to avoid coming to close quarters about the 
bill. He kept his eyes constantly towards the door, 
dreading an arrest. The recent suspension of that 
act,* which while it was in force made his party so fear- 
less, now made his heart beat with apprehension. He 
had, however, the presence of mind to appear quite at 
ease ; and thought to conceal his fear by assumed 
indifference. 

Saunders. And so you are a decided enemy to 
liberty and the rights of men ? 

Trueman. Sir, I am a true friend to true freedom. 
Let me give you one piece of advice: The only way 
to become really free is to turn Christian, Then you 
will be free indeed ; free from the tyranny of ambi- 
tion, of unruly tempers, and sinful passions. There is 
no tyranny equal to that of sin and Satan. Our 
Divine Deliverer from both these came into this 
world to do for the souls of men what you vainly pre- 
tend to do for their bodies:—he came to proclaim 
liberty to the captives, and to open the prison doors 
for them that are bound. 

Saunders (Laughing). Of all places in the world 
T least expected to find a preacher in Fantom’s house, 

Trueman. Poor Fantom! and so you won't take 
one look at your old friend? To witness his abhor- 
rence of his past sins and his dread of eternal punish- 
ment, might be a salutary sight to the stoutest infidel. 
His ghastly appearance, the despair stamped on his 

* The Habeas Corpus, 
1] L 
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distorted face, even though he should not speak, might 
leave a useful lesson on your heart. 

Saunders. “You invite me to a most engaging sight, 
to be sure; it is a pleasure I shall not aecept. I am 
only sorry that he disgraces our noble cause by his 
cowardice: I don’t care for the man,—I am only 
sorry he does not die game. But to have done with 
you, will you get Fantom to pay the bill ? 

Trueman. Whether it is a lawful bill shall be tried 
in a court of justice. If the Attorney-General approves 
it,as I am to be Fantom’s executor, I will see you 

aid. 
Saunders. Then return me the bill if you won’t 
pay it. 

Trueman. No, sir, it shall never be out of my hands 
till I place it in those of the law.—wit Saunders in 
a violent rage. His horse was at the door, and he 
was out of sight in an instant. “The wicked flee 
when no man pursueth.” 

Now, lest some reader should question Trueman’s 
prudence in letting him depart, I can only say that 
they were in a lone house, and the only man-servant 
from home. Saunders was a stout young man, him- 
self declining in years; he knew not what weapons 
he might have about him ; so he thought it enough to 
have secured the bill as a sufficient testimony of his 
guilt. 

When he went up to the sick man, he suppressed, 
out of tenderness to his weak state, the most offensive 
parts of their conversation. He said enough, how- 
ever, to throw him into a dreadful paroxysm. He 
looked wildly, and said, “ Tell me truly, dear Trueman, 
do you think there will be hereafter a worse hell than 
that I now feel? Don’t deceive me.” 

Trueman. I should injure my own soul, and per- 
haps cut off all hope of yours, if I did. As sure as 
there is a heaven, so sure there is a hell. Many of 
those who read the Scriptures have tried to soften 
down this awful truth, to diminish its horrors, to limit 
its duration, and even to do it entirely away. Thus 


— 
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sinful man affects to be more merciful than God him- 
self. Let such persons only read the 9th chapter of 
St. Mark, and they will there see—that He who is not 
only true, but THE TRUTH, has pronounced this dread- 
ful certainty in words more full, more explicit, and’ 
more repeatedly, than even the prophets and apostles 
themselves. 

Fantom. Then there is no hope for me. Nothing 
left. but utter despair. 

Trueman. Say not so. Despair would be the worst 
of all your sins. While I would not conceal from you 
the terrors of the law, nor the threatenings of the 
Gospel, I dare not limit the mercies of God in Christ 
Jesus to the truly believing penitent, because the 
Gospel has set no such limits. 

Here the sick man lifted up his eyes, and grasping 
Trueman’s hand with the one of which he had still 
some use, cried out, “ What! is there a shadow, a 
glimpse, a possibility ? No,—no,—no! But will it be 
everlasting ? No mitigation, no interval, no transient 
respite, no hope, no end ?” 

Here he sank down ; he appeared to be gone; but 
it was only a fit; on recovering from which he fell 
asleep. Next morning, when he appeared somewhat 
better, Mr. Trueman thus addressed him: “ Allow me 
to recommend to you to do, without loss of time, what 
the Ephesian sorcerers did when they began to feel the 
guilt and danger of sin.* They burnt their books, 
their magical books, with which, like you, they had 
bewitched the people. Do this; for though it can 
only be the means of destroying a few copies, yet it 
will enable me to proclaim to your party, and to their 
deluded followers, what was your opinion of them and 
their doctrines, when an awakened conscience and an 
approaching death had taken away the scales from 
your eyes, and shown you things in their true light.” 
Fantom eagerly caught at the proposal. Then turning 
to his wife, who obeyed him with more alacrity than 
her exhausted spirits seemed capable of admitting, he 


* See 19th chap. Acts of the Apostles. ‘ 
L 
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desired her to order the servant to bring three large 
trunks into his room. When they were brought in, 
he desired Mr. Trueman to take out the contents. 
The first he opened was nearly filled with Paine’s Age 
of Reason, and the Rights of Man. “There,” said 
Fantom, “there is the seed-plot, there is the prime 
dunghill from which all our noxious weeds have sprung 
‘up in such abundance.”—“ Yes,” said Trueman, “but 
you seem even to have outgone your pattern,” as he 
took out of the second box the Sinecurist’s Creed, the 
Parody on the Litany, the ; but, though 
Mr. Trueman repeated to me all their titles, when I 
sat down to write this history, 1 will not pollute my 
pages even with their names. There was one large 
box entirely filled with his own writings. For a 
moment he looked as if he felt the natural fondness 
of a bad author for a bad book, but instantly correct- 
ing himself, he cried, “ Burn this first. Oh, what a 
mercy that I am spared to do it! Let it not appear 
against me in this world; but, oh, I fear, it will rise 
against me in judgment. 

“ Now, Trueman,” said he, in a faint voice, “let my 
servants, workmen, and neighbours be called together. 
Do you collect them in the large court-yard under my 
window. Burn all these papers and books in their 
presence. + Proclaim a solemn declaration of my peni- 
tence, and give an awful warning to those whom I 
have corrupted, to shun all pestilent tracts, all wicked 
advisers, all artful seducers, who would draw them 
from the plain path of duty.” 

Mr. Trueman lost not a moment : he not only called 
in the neighbours, but had given notice to the whole 
adjoining village to meet in Mr. Fantom’s yard. Zhe 
call to a meeting had a very alluring sound, and drew 
numbers together. Mr. Trueman made a speech of 
great solidity. I have never been able to obtain an 
exact copy, but the sense of it may be inferred from 
his known pious, upright, and loyal character. 

As soon as he heard the people were assembled in 
the yard, Mr. Fantom desired to be taken out of his 
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bed, and to be carried in his easy-chair to the window. 
The papers and books were raised to a large high pile, 
and Mr. Trueman himself, after delivering his speech 
(which produced the happiest effects), took a torch, 
and with his own hand set fire to this combustible 
heap. It was an affecting sight, for the window was 
opened, to behold the dying man exhibiting his dis- 
torted frame to the people, lifting up his one whole 


_ hand, and waving it with an expression of anguish. 


At this moment, the fire still blazing with fury, some 
one called out, and told him that two hundred men 
were just taken up for seditious practices. “Oh, 
dreadful thought!” said Fantom, “that I have my 
full share in all that is past, and in all that may fol- 
low! My punishment is greater than I can bear.’ 
Then making a strong effort, and pointing to his 
dead hand, as it {fell motionless by his side, he ex- 
claimed, loud enough to be heard by those without,“ Oh, 
this sinful hand! (holding it up with the other). Oh, 
that 1 had never had the use of it! What guilt had I 
been spared, had I lost it before it had written so 
much blasphemy against my God; before it had 
signed so many petitions against my king; before it 
had ruined the principles, and perhaps the lives of 
many to come. Oh, Cranmer, Cranmer !* thy hand, 
which in a moment of human weakness did sign thy 
recantation, thou didst thrust into the flames, not as 
an expiation for sin, but as an act of penitence. Thy 
flames were soon extinguished, and thou didst ascend 
to everlasting glory. My fire will begin where thine 
ended ; mine will burn to all eternity; oh, mercy, 
mercy!” Here his hand fell, his voiced failed, his 
eyes closed, his breath stopped =he was pone toe ever !— 
* * 


* * * * 

I forbear to make any observations on this awful 
death. It carries its own comment with it.—Mr. 
Trueman, to their great content, is left sole trustee to 

* A real Reformer, who was burnt for adhering to the trne 
religion. 
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Mrs. Fantom and her daughter. His first care was to 
enquire after a safe retreat for the unfortunate woman 
whom Fantom had seduced. His interest with the 
Magdalen Institution in London would, doubtless, have 
obtained a reception for her there, but she died of a 
broken heart before she could be removed. During 
her illness, Mrs. Fantom never lost sight of her. She 
sent her a constant supply of whatever was proper for 
her situation, and frequently visited her sick-bed, 
where she administered to her all the Christian conso- 
lation her case required. She died an humble peni- 
tent. Mr. Trueman hopes to secure for her poor 
child admittance into that excellent charity, the 
Orphan Asylum at Bristol. In the mean time, Mrs. 
Fantom, who buried the mother at her own expense, 
maintains the child. Mr. Trueman had the pleasure 
of seeing Jenkins settled in his new cottage, pros- 
perous, grateful, and pious, and of presenting him with 
half an acre of land, which Mrs. Fantom gave him as 
some compensation for the burning of his old cottage. 
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Mr. James Dawson is a man whose character stands 
high among his brethren, the weavers of Spital-fields. 
He is skilful in his business, industrious in his calling, 
sober in his habits, and punctual in his engagements : 
laborious in earning his money, and prudent in the 
use he makes of it. But what makes his good qualities 
and right habits uniform and consistent is, because 
they are built on the sure foundation of genuine Chris- 
tianity. He is not one of those popular characters 
who are called good-hearted, because they have high 
animal spirits ; who are reckoned no one’s enemy but 
their own, because they spend all their gains in jovial 
company, and whose favourite motto is—A short life 
and a merry one. 

The right actions which some worldly men perform 
—and happy is it for society that they are performed 
on any motive—are like summer showers, very refresh- 
ing where they fall, but soon exhausted, and are never 
to be depended upon: while the virtues of a real 
Christian do not depend upon circumstances or acci- 
dent, but flow from the perpetual fountain of a living 
principle ; and though much imperfection, much in- 
firmity mixes with his best actions, yet his views will 
be right, his eye single, his motives pure. This was 
the case with James Dawson : he had received a better 
education than most in his rank of life ; this, together 
with the perusal of good books, and the conversation 
of good men, had greatly improved his natural under- 
standing, as well as strengthened his pious dispositions. 
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But his principal advantages arose from the preaching 
and the private instructions of the excellent clergy- 
man who has the care of that parish in which his 
favoured lot had cast him. ; 

A few years ago he married a prudent, well-disposed 
young woman, who had saved something in a genteel 
service where she had lived several years. They went on 
prosperously, and had got rather beforehand with the 
world. They always adopted that prudent custom of 
living within their income, whether wages were higher 
or lower. This they well knew was the great secret of 
independence ; for the man who exceeds his income, 
whether it be great or small, lays himself open to 
temptations which he may not always be able to 
resist. But this can only be avoided by a regular 
course of self-denial, cutting off all unnecessary indul- 
gences, and governing his whole behaviour in small 
things as well as great ones by an habitual religious 
principle. 

But the wise man truly observes, that as “the race 
is not always to the swift,” so is not bread always to 
the man of understanding. In the common course of 
events, Providence usually blesses honest industry with 
success ; but the whole history of the world proves 
that outward prosperity is no certain mark of God’s 
favour. Indeed were this universally the case, we 
should want one of the strongest arguments for a 
future state. But if the Divine dispensations are 
mysterious, we know that they are holy, just, and 
good. If clouds and darkness are round about the 
throne of God, yet righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his seat. 

Dawson’s wife had been visited with a lingering sick- 
ness, during the whole of which his affection had led 
him to procure for her the best advice ; and to supply 
her with every comfort which might alleviate her suf 
ferings. At length she recovered, and things began to 
look cheerily. But while he was blessing and praising 
God for her restoration other troubles came upon him. 
Poor Dawson fell dangerously ill himself, and became 
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a partaker in the general distress with which it has 
pleased Divine Providence to visit this country during 
this last year. The times grew more and more unfavour- 
able. Dawson never murmured, never expressed or 
indulged a hard thought of the great Disposer of 
events ; but, by a cheerful continuance in well doing, 
showed where all his trust and confidence were placed. 
The alteration in his little affairs appeared only in his 
resolute self-denial, and his voluntary privations, for 
he made every struggle to keep his head above water : 
he resisted every temptation to unnecessary expense ; 
and because he did not repine, people never suspected 
he was poor. It is the clamorous who draw atten- 
tion. 

But in this last autumn of 1816, things every where 
grew worse ; till, with rapid strides, distress seemed to 
overtake the industrious as well as the idle; the 
sources of industry being dried up by the decline of 
trade, and the consequent failure of employment. 
Poor Dawson had that spirit of independence which 
every honest man feels, not from pride, but from a 
higher principle. Besides, he saw himself surrounded 
with the distresses of others, which his charity made 
him think heavier than his own, and which. his humi- 
lity made him think were less deserved. He did not 
apply for parochial relief, having observed that where 
men were eager in their applications of this nature on 
every slight grievance, the spirit sunk with the cir- 
cumstances ; and there was ever after little desire of 
struggling with difficulties, and of keeping clear from 
a dependence to which they had once been reduced. 
It is not that parish assistance really degrades the 
man, but it is a blessing on which he is too apt to 
repose, after having once broken the ice, and reconciled 
his mind to the habit of dependence, a habit which 
slackens industry and nourishes sloth. 

He had another reason for abstaining in this tem- 
porary distress—he knew that many of his neigh- 
bours were still worse off than himself. He was sick, 
indeed, but he had no children, most of them had 
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several; and his conscience was so tender, that he 
feared what might be given to him would be taken 
from them. 

Christmas, however, was just at hand; a quarter’s 
rent was due ; and he saw with grief, that, for the first 
time in his life, he should not be able to meet the 
_ demands of his landlord, who, to say the truth, was 
not much richer than himself. This made him consi- 
der it asa duty to apply for help, as soon as he should 
be sufficiently strong to go out. His well-furnished 
but small apartment began to be stripped, piece by 
piece, of his neat furniture. While he was conversing 
one evening with his wife on the approach of absolute 
want, she burst into tears, and said, “ Oh, James, our 
creditable bed, which I had so much pleasure in buy- 
ing with the money I saved in service, that I might 
have something to bring into the common little stock, 
that I fear must go next.” He took her by the hand, 
saying, “I hope not, Sarah ; but even if that should 
be our sad case, we shall be no worse off than our 
blessed Master was, who had not where to lay his 
head. Let us remember that He is our example for 
holiness, as well as our sacrifice for sin : be comforted. 
As we are not just now, through the decline of trade, 
allowed to labour for the meat that*perisheth, let us 
labour more assiduously for that which endureth to 
eternal life.” 

“Our clock,” said Mrs. Dawson, “is already gone,” 
and she wept as she spoke. “True, my dear Sarah,” 
replied her husband : “but if we are deprived of the 
pleasure of counting time, we are not debarred from 
the advantage of meditating on eternity, in which 
time will be soon swallowed up.” a 

They then mournfully cast their eyes round the 
room, to see what they had more to part with. Sarah, 
whether by design or accident, I never could exactly 
learn, directed hers to a large handsome Bible, which’ 
Dawson had taken in every week in numbers during 
his apprenticeship, and got neatly bound as a present 
to his wife on their marriage. They cast on each 
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other a look of anguish, but spoke not for some time. 
James hesitated not a moment between the bed and 
the Bible ; but he trembled lest his wife should bring 
them into competition. At length, clearing up his 
voice, he said, “ Sarah, when there is a storm at sea 
and the ship is likely to go to the bottom, what is the 
practice of the sailors? They first throw overboard _ 
all the heavy lading, then their most precious commo- 
dities, all this as the sole chance of saving that which 
is of most value—their lives. Oh, Sarah! this book is 
the life of our souls, and we will keep it till the vessel 
sinks.” Sarah said not a word, but shed tears, and 
looked very contrite. 

Dawson went on ; “I will put another case to you, 
my dear Sarah: Suppose for the present you were 
in distressed circumstances, but that your father had 
bequeathed you an estate, of which you would be sure 
to come into possession at no distant day. Suppose 
he had made over to you, by a great conveyancer, the 
certain enjoyment of this estate in a book which con- 
tained your title-deeds, as the only means by which 
your right to the estate could be made infallibly sure, 
of which no human power could dispossess you, and 
which would secure to you the certain, though not 
the immediate entrance on this estate, for what con- 
sideration would you sell this title-deed ? ” —“ Oh, 
not for the wealth of the whole world!” exclaimed 
Sarah. “ Forgive me, oh, my heavenly Father, that 
such a thought, for I cannot call it a wish, entered my 
mind.” 

“ Sarah,” said her husband, “I have always admired 
a certain renowned king of Sweden, who never would 
allow any thing handsome in his tent except his Bible, 
which was magnificent ; and amidst wars and camps, 
in which his whole life was spent for the defence of his 
country, no day ever passed, not even though a battle 

‘was to take place, without his reading a portion of 
Scripture. This book, Sarah, has been the consolation 
of prisoners in dungeons, and martyrs at the stake, and 
shall it not support us under our inferior trials?” 
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Here Dawson, starting up, said, “One of the worst 
eftects of sickness and sorrow is—they are apt to make 
one selfish. Talking of our own concerns, I had quite 
forgot that I have not been to visit Mrs. Brown since 
breakfast. Let us go and see how she is.” So saying, 
they went into the adjoining apartment. 

In that apartment lodged Mrs. Brown, a widow 
gentlewoman, who had seen better days, but who had 
been gradually sinking into extreme poverty, from the 
failure of a tradesman to whom she had entrusted her 
small fortune. She had been compelled to give up a 
decent house of her own, for this single room. At first 
she bore this change in her circumstances with extreme 
impatience. Solitude, sickness and poverty, were in- 
deed a severe trial to one always accustomed to ease 
and plenty. Her constant repining aggravated her suf- 
erings; but the kind offices, and the pious conversation, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dawson, had afforded great support 
and comfort to her dejected mind. Since matters had 
been so bad with these poor neighbours, they had 
agreed to make one fire suffice for both apartments, 
though it was now the coldest season of the year, and 
it was settled that it should be lighted alternately in 
each other’s room ; Mrs. Dawson kindly undertaking 
the little cookery for them all. This worthy couple 
treated this afflicted woman with a delicacy which 
religion only could have taught them ; for in her pre- 
sent destitute situation, they never forgot that she had 
been their superior. 

Having provided her with what poor necessaries 
they had to spare, they returned to their own room, 
and sat down cheerfully to their scanty dinner of pota- 
toes and water, but not till they had blessed God that 
they were not left quite destitute. While James was 
saying grace there was a loud knocking at the door, and 
immediately there entered, self-introduced, a couple of 
smart-looking dashing young men. They had over- 
heard at the door the devout ejaculation of Dawson, 
and when they beheld the banquet over which it had 
been pronounced, they burst out into a brutal laugh, 
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“Ave these the delicacies for which you are so thankful?” 
said one of the strangers. “We are come to put you 
in a way of getting something worth saying ‘thank you’ 
for.” Dawson was offended at this profane levity, but 
made no reply. 

“You must know,” said one of them, “that this 
gentleman is a DeLecaTE.”—“A Delegate!” said Daw- 
son, “what is thatP From what government, from 
what constituted authority, what body corporate, what 
bench of magistrates, does he come, and where are his 
credentials ? ” 

“We come,” said the stranger, “commissioned by the 
highest authority in the world—the sovereign majesty 
of the people; and as to our credentials, here they 
are:” both of them taking out of their loaded pockets 
resolutions, speeches, and a number of petitions for 
signature. “ Are not these authorities high enough to 
please you, Mr. Dawson?” said the spokesman,—“vor 
popult : you know Latin enough to understand that, I 
suppose ? ” 

“T neither understand your Latin nor your English,” 
said Dawson.—* Then I will explain both to you,” 
replied the stranger. “ You must know, then, that my 
friend and I are beating up for recruits.”—“ Recruits ! 
I thought the war had been over,” said Dawson, with 
much simplicity.—* We have nothing to do with that 
wicked warfare,” said the Delegate, “in which our 
governors have so long involved this bleeding country ; 
but we have taken a leading part in a plan for healing 
all her wounds: we are pledged to diffuse to all, uni- 
versal plenty, liberty, equality, and the rights of man. 
Dawson, I know you to be a man of sense, one of the 
first of the thinking people. You have a high character, 
and great influence over your neighbours in this popu- 
lous district ; and if, as I doubt not, you are a true 
patriot, you will readily join the cause of liberty, in 
_ which I have the honour to be one of the standard- 
- bearers. Scores, I doubt not, will follow your example. 
Come, come, Dawson, I will pledge myself that you shan’t 
be thankful for potatoes and water any more. You 
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shall eat of the fat of the land, and may depend on a 
fair share in the division of property which is about to 
take place. No harm will happen ; we shall only cross 
over, change hands, and figure in,—that’s all: you will 
be whisked into affluence in a twinkling, without know- 
ing or caring how you came by it. You are my friend, 
countryman, and fellow-citizen ; moreover, you are a 
man of knowledge and reading, and may expect to rise 
-to every thing if you will join us. I will take care to 
’ secure you a good berth.”—* Sir,” replied Dawson, 
“you are pleased to say, that I am a man of reading. 
I did in my youth read a stage play, which was taken 
from true history, where the orator, the man of the peo- 
ple, used just such obsequious complimentary language 
to the mob as you use to us. Friends, Romans, coun- 
trymen, was the slang employed to cajole the populace, 
whom the speaker despised, and laughed at in his 
sleeve. All this fulsome talk the mob swallowed just 
as a few of them do now, and were weak enough to 
believe, that the man who was so kind and condescend- 
ing, was opening the door to freedem and plenty, when 
they were the very blessings of which he was labour- 
ing to deprive them. To his canting speeches he added 
crocodile tears, all for the sake of his dear Romans, 
countrymen and fellow-citizens ; and to mock them the 
more completely, in return for the substantial benefits 
of which he was robbing them, he offered them a walk 
in his pleaswre-grounds: just such a take-in as your 
offer of a bit of land, which will never be yours to give, 
and which, if it were, would be a miserable exchange 
for all we must part with.” Here the Delegate, to 
show his learning, said, “Tis not a case in point. An- 
tony wanted to make the people slaves; we want to 
make our slaves free.” Here Dawson’s English blood 
was heated. “Sir,” replied he, “’tis true the Roman 
people were slaves, but the patriot only wanted to 
make them change masters, not to set them free: 
Britons are free already, and you would make them 
slaves. No, sir, as the song says, 
** Britons never shall be slaves.’ ” 
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The orator was resolved not to lose his point, by 
losing his temper ; and, therefore, began again to try 
the power of flattery over Dawson’s mind; and re- 
peated, that, by joing them, he might expect to 
rise to public notice. “Sir,” replied Dawson, “when 
gentlemen speak kindly to the poor, it is soothing and 
comfortable ; but when they flatter them, and set them 
above themselves, and try to fill them with high con- 
ceits, so as to make them discontented with their lot in 
liie, it is clear they have some design upon them, some. 
bad end to answer. This should lead every prudent man — 
to look about him, and say. How can these things be? 
Is there not a snake in the grass?” é 

The more he opposed, the more desirous were the 
strangers to gain him over. “Sir,” said the Delegate, 
“T have a friendship for you; you speak well, though 
on the wrong side. To what advantage would your 
talents appear, were you to exert them in the cause of 
the people! You may advance your fortune. You can 
speak well. Join our meeting next week. I will hire 
a handsome coat for you for the day, as you seem a 
little out at elbows. Without flattery, when you are 
well dressed, I know few men who will make a better 
figure. The pawnbroker, at the three blue balls, is my 
friend, and often obliges me, for the sake of the cause, 
with the loan of a hat or a coat, without fee or reward, 
when I want to dress out a man of a good figure, like 
you, but to whom Fortune denies her favours.” 

“T know of no such power as Fortune,” said Dawson. 
“T suppose you mean Divine Providence, the Author 
and Giver of every good gift.” 

“Stuff! stuff!” replied the stranger. “That non- 
sense is done away now. We all believe and act as 
seemeth good in our own eyes. Can you really believe, 
that if there were such a being as him on whom you 
profess to depend, he would suffer such a worthy man 
as you to want bread? ‘You have been led by priest- 
craft long enough. Men’s eyes are now opened. Paine, 
Cobbett, and Spence, and those other great enlighteners 
of the human mind, whose writings I shall leave with 
you (taking a fresh bundle out of his pocket), have 
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clearly exposed the folly of the old school and the old 
book there (pointing to the Bible), which have kept so 
many noble minds in the trammels of superstition for 
ages.” Here Sarah, who had never spoken a word, 
quietly took up the Bible, pressed it to her heart, and 
dropt on it a silent tear of love and reverence. 

“Sir,” said Dawson, “I shall carefully avoid entering 
on any religious disputes with you, because I should 
despair of opening your eyes; but I will this night 
earnestly pray God to convince you of your sin and 
danger. Though I can bear any ill language offered to 
myself, I cannot brook an insult on my Maker and 
my Redeemer ; I cannot listen to profaneness towards 
my God, with the same temper that I can encounter 
reproach and ridicule on myself; and as we are not 
likely to convince each other, we will, if you please, 
drop the conversation.” 

“Oh!” returned the Delegate, “you are afraid, you 
begin to feel the weakness of your own cause, and the 
strength of mine.”—“No, sir,” said Dawson, “I feel the 
strength of my cause does not stand in need of so weak 
an advocate as myself. Besides, you know who has 
commanded us not to throw pearls before swine.’— 
“Now it is out,” said the other; “you mean that turn- 
coat patriot, who called the people the swinish multi- 
tude.” Dawson, quite shocked at his ignorance, an- 
swered, “No, sir: the words were uttered by the Re- 
deemer of the world ; and he applied them not to the 
populace, of whom his followers chiefly consisted, and 
for whom he had the most tenderness, but to the pro- 
fane, the scoffer, and the infidel. Unbelief, sir, is the 
mother of pride, and disobedience and rebellion the 
offspring.” 

“Well, well,” said the Delegate, “we won't quarrel 
about trifles. These are matters of inferior considera- 
tion. You may believe in your own way, provided 
you will act in ours, Will you, or will you not, bring 
a posse of your friends to our meeting next Monday P 
Let me know which of the gentlemen want coats or 
hats, and I will take care they shall be well fitted.” 

“Sir,” replied Dawson, “I will cut the matter short. 
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He who is devoted to his God, will be faithful to his 
king. Did you never observe ?—you must have ob- 
served, had you ever looked into the Bible, how beauti- 
fully the religious, the loyal, and the social duties are 
entwined as it were one within another, so that you 
cannot tear them apart without violence. ‘ Fear God, 
leve the brotherhood, honour the king.’ Here is the 
summary of the duties of a Christian citizen. No one 
will keep either of these commands in perfection who 
does not keep all.” 

“ All this,” cried the orator, “was very well once in 
the days of ignorance and error. But it is all done 
away now ; the lower classes think and read, and their 
understandings are opened.” —“ No, sir,” replied Daw- 
son, “all this is not done away, nor will it be done 
away while a gracious and long-suffering God, notwith- 
standing all our sins and provocations, is pleased to 
continue to us that Sabbath which He at first mer- 
cifully instituted. It will not be done away while we 
have ten or fifteen thousand public instructors, who, I 
trust, will labour on that Sabbath to counteract all the 
mischiefs which your party are propagating through- 
out the week. Working men do, as you observe, read, 
and though a few of them are drawn in, to read those 
pernicious tracts and papers which your gentry are 
cramming down their throats ; yet, by the blessing of 
God on the national and other institutions for general 
education, and on those excellent societies which place 
the Bible within every one’s reach, I agree with you, 
that the general understanding is improving, and that 
our beloved King’s pious wish will, I hope, soon be 
fulfilled, that every man in England may be able to 
read his Bible.” 

Delegate. Oh, oh! You are one of the saints, I find. 

Dawson. No, sir ; I am one of the sinners ; for I am 
a human creature, of course corrupt. But I do not, I 
trust, willingly commit any known sin ; now rebellion 
_ 4s a known sin. 

“Well, Dawson,” said the orator, “ I have done with 
you. Iwas mistaken in your character. You area 
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low-minded fellow, in love with ignorance, hugging 
your chains, and deserving of the poverty, from which 
you will not assistto extricate yourself and your country. 
You will soon sing another note. Your potatoes can- 
not last for ever.”—“Sir,” replied Dawson, “they are 
already exhausted. You see there the end of our 
stock. But I remember an old saying of a good writer, 
which is not the less true for being quaintly expressed, 
—that man’s extremity is God's opportunity. He who 
feeds the ravens will not suffer us to perish for want : 
but though he slay me, I will trust in him.” 

“Well,” said the orator, “if you prefer beggary to 
affluence, obscurity to fame, and no bread at all toa 
quartern loaf for three-pence, we must leave you to 
perish on your own dunghill. I would have restored 
your health, and made your fortune,—that’s all.”— 
“Sir,” replied Dawson, “1 once read, in the Spectator, 
I think, of a gentleman who had been long ill, and 
despaired of his own recovery: one of those quacks, 
with which that age abounded, who professed the magic 
art, offered the patient to make a perfect cure of him, 
if he would put himself into his hands, ‘ Sir,’ replied 
the gentleman, ‘I had rather suffer by the hand of 
God, than be cured by the hand of the devil :—I leave 
you to make the application.” 

“You have one comfort, however,” said the stranger, 
“though your food fails, your beverage is likely to hold 
out. Ifthe rain continues as it has done the last ten 
months you won’t want drink.”—“Sir,” said Dawson, 
“the bad weather, like our other trials, is of God’s 
sending. The use you have made of these dispensa- 
tions of Providence, by ascribing them to causes not 
only absurd but impossible, has been one of your grand 
instruments for unsettling the faith and disturbing 
the peace of weak minds, and will sooner or later bring 
down its punishment on the head of the inventors.” — 
“You are an incorrigible fellow,” said the Delegate, 
“and so we will leave you to the enjoyment of your 
luxuries ; and be sure don’t forget to say grace after 
meat,” laying a strong emphasis on the word meat. 
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With this ciuel scoff he went away, just staying, how- 
ever, to hear Dawson say,—* That I shall not forget 
to do, though nothing but the water was left me.” 

During this long altercation the potatoes had ceased 
to smoke. This was the day for the fire to be in Mrs, 
Brown’s room, and while Sarah warmed them, Dawson 
related to the poor lady all that had passed. 

About an hour after the strangers had taken leave, 
another knocking at the door was heard. On opening 
it, what was his joy to see his own excellent minister. 
This good man had missed Dawson at church the last 
two or three Sundays. On any absence of this sort it 
was his custom to call and enquire the cause ; but he 
had now an additional reason. He was accompanied 
by another of those benevolent gentlemen, who are 
giving not only their money, but what is to them of 
far more value, their time, in searching into the dis- 
tresses of the Spital-fields’ weavers, and, like their 
good angels, were every where to be seen exploring 
and relieving misery. 

Tt happened, as I said before, to be Dawson’s day to 
have no fire. The gentleman cast an eye on the empty 
grate and sighed, but spoke not. As for Dawson, the 
joy of seeing his reverend friend filled his whole mind. 
The gentleman said, “We feared you were in distress, 
and are come to assist you.”—* Oh! thank you, sir,” 
said Dawson ; “I am indeed distressed, but the great- 
est distress is in the next room, I was not bred to 
great things, and of course do not feel so keenly the 
pressure of want as those who are fallen from affluence ; 
as is the unhappy case of this lady. Mr. G—., in 
Threadneedle Street, in whose hands her fortune was 
placed, is become a bankrupt. If you please I will 
introduce you to her.” So saying, he opened the door. 
They were affected at the shabby gentility which the 
room displayed. They addressed her in the most kind 

- and soothing language. Mrs. Brown, who had been 
used to talk of nothing but her pains and her wants, 
so that she had driven from her bedside her few 
friends, now uttered no complaints, but spent what 
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little strength she had in praising her God, and express- 
ing her gratitude to Mr. Dawson. “ His wife,” said 
she, “made her last bit of tea for me this morning, but 
. would not touch a drop herself. To this good man I 
owe, under God, not only my patience under the suf- 
terings of this life, but my hope of happiness in a 
better. His uniform example, his submission under 
the severest trials, have been to me a living sermon! 
He has proved to me that religionisa REALITY. When 
I was in prosperity, sir, I did not think of these things. 
I sometimes went to church, and then I thought all 
was done; but the world had fast hold of my heart. 
Mr. Dawson reads the Bible to me every morning, 
and then shows me by his conduct through the day, 
that he believes in it, that he acts upon it, that it has 
made him wise unto salvation.” Poor Dawson could 
not stand this, but had slunk into his own room. 

The gentlemen than gave her a liberal present, which 
she desired might be given into the hands of Dawson, 
who she knew would lay it out to the best advantage. 
They then went into Dawson’s room after she had told 
them of his extreme distress. He had been contriving 
to make a little blaze in the chimney, by a few sticks he 
had hoarded, and the gentlemen sat down, “ Mr. 
Dawson,” said the unknown gentleman, “you must 
allow me to reprove you for not letting us know how 
much you were distressed. We should have paid 
immediate attention to any afflicted fellow-creature, 
but a man of your character we certainly should not 
have neglected.” 

“JT humbly thank you, sir,” said Dawson: “feeling 
myself now able to walk, I did propose to wait on the 
Rev. Mr. to-morrow ; but for near three weeks I . 
have not been able to stir for the rheumatism.”—* And | 
have you been suffering so long,” said the lay-gentleman, 
“without knowing what we have been doing ?”—“I 
know nothing, sir,” replied he, “but that I heard the 
gentlemen talked of raising a subscription to relieve 
the most distressed.”—* Talked,” said the gentleman, 
“why it is done: we have gone from house to. house 
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among the rich to raise money, and among the poor to 
distribute it. We have collected a large sum, and 
divided the neighbourhood into districts, which diffe- 
rent gentlemen superintend. We attribute the general 
patience and subordination of our people to the reli- 
gious instruction which so many of them attend.”— 
Dawson broke out in thanks to God, and to his bene- 
factors, that so many of his fellow-creatures had been 
so mercifully relieved. The gentleman, with that 
humility which ever accompanies true piety, disclaimed 
the praise so justly his due, by saying, that the dis- 
tressed had found friends and benefactors in every part 
of the kingdom. After leaving a small present relief 
they departed. 

This was a day of events. After sitting a quarter 
of an hour with Mrs. Brown, they were summoned 
back to their own room by a slight noise. A lad was 
placing on the table a large dish with a cover, and, 
before they had time to ask any questions, he stepped 
to the door and brought in a pot of porter ; then unco- 
vered the dish, which contained a large smoking beef- 
steak. All this, which seemed to come by magic, 
really came from the cook’s shop next door, sent by 
the two gentlemen. Speechless, they carried all into 
Mrs. Brown’s chamber. 

Reader! if a heart of flesh makes a part of thy 
anatomy ; if impiety and jacobinism have not turned 
that heart to stone, thou wouldst have had its best 
feelings excited, hadst thou beheld this plentiful sup- 
per, cheerfully devoured by this little grateful party. 
Still more, if that heart of thine is alive to the over- 
flowing thankfulness of pious Christians, for unex- 
pected mercies, would that heart have rejoiced to unite 
in their devotions before they retired to rest. It would 
have touched thy inmost soul to hear Dawson read the 
103rd Psalm. He then read the 145th ; but when he 
came to those two verses, “the Lord upholdeth all such 
as fall, and lifteth up all those that are down,’—and 
again, “the Lord will fulfil the desire of them that 
fear him, he also will hear their cry, and will help 
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them,”—his voice faltered and he could scarcely arti- 
culate. He then prayed that “the hearts of the 
disobedient might be turned to the wisdom of the 
just.” But did he call down fire from heaven on those 
“unreasonable and wicked men,” when he prayed that 
their evil designs might be trustrated ? No; he kept 
his promise, in imploring God to change the hearts of 
the Delegate and his friend, that they might not be 
hardened through the deceitfulness of sin, but that 
they might repent, before repentance was too late. 
He concluded with a fervent petition for his country, 
for the church and the state, and prayed that no wea- 
pon formed against them might prosper ;— a petition 
which, at this critical time, the writer of this little 
history humbly recommends to all the readers of it. 

Next morning they found on their table a little 
provision of tea and sugar, and soon after arrived a 
supply of coals. A few days afterwards one of the 
gentlemen called again ; he then told them he had taken 
down the name of the person in whose hands Mrs. 
Brown’s money was when he failed. He had waited onthe 
assignees, and had the satisfaction to learn that, though 
the pressure of the times had produced a temporary 
distress, yet Mr. G—— had satisfied his creditors that 
he should immediately pay fifteen shillings in the 
pound, and probably before the year was out, the whole 
demand. Ofcourse Mrs. Brown’s dividend would be 
forthcoming. “Then,” exclaimed she, “Mr. Dawson, 
your quarter’s rent, that sits so heavy at your heart, 
shall be discharged the first thing. No thanks, I 
insist ; for may you not say to me, as St. Paul did to 
Philemon, ‘Thou owest unto me even thine own self?” 
The gentleman then informed them, that he had en- 
gaged a warehouse to employ Sarah in plain work, 
and assured Dawson that he should have regular assis- 
tance till his health was restored. He even gave him 
hope that trade would soon revive, and that he would 
not be long without employment. Dawson with tears 
of gratitude could only repeat his favourite adage, that 
MAN’S EXTREMITY IS GOD'S OPPORTUNITY. 
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THE 


WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 


HINTS TOWARDS FRAMING A BILL FOR THE ABOLITION 
oF THE WuiTe Fremate SLAveE TRADE, IN THE 
Cittes oF LonDON AND WESTMINSTER. 


WHEREAS many members of both Houses of Parlia- 


‘ment have been long and indefatigably labouring to 


bring into effect a bill for the amelioration of slaves in 
our foreign plantations, as well as for the entire aboli- 


tion of the slave trade itself; and whereas it is pre- 


sumed that the profound attention of theve sage legis- 
lators to this great foreign evil prevents their attend- 
ing to domestic grievances of the same nature ; it is, 
therefore, humbly requested, that, whilst these benevo- 
lent senators are thus meritoriously exerting them- 
selves for the deliverance of our black brethren, the 
present writer may be permitted to suggest the follow- 
ing loose hints of a bill for the abolition of slavery at 
home,—a slavery the more interesting, as it is to be 
feared that it may in some few instances be found to 
involve the wives, daughters, nieces, aunts, cousins, 
mothers, and grandmothers even of these very zealous 
abolitionists themselves. 

And whereas it has been uniformly allowed by the 
philosopher and the philanthropist, that the sable 
complexion of the negro affords no justifiable ground 
for his being compelled to slavery, so, on the other 
hand, it is presumed, that the mere circumstance of 
a fair skin is not a crime of sufticient magnitude to 
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justify such grievous oppression in the case of the 
white slave. 

In our West India plantations, the lot of slaves is 
of all descriptions : here it is uniform. In our islands 
there are diversities of masters; if some are cruel, 
others are kind; and the worst are mortal. Here 
there is one, arbitrary, universal tyrant, and, like the 
Lama of Thibet, he never dies. His name is FasHIon. 
Here, indeed, the original subjection is voluntary ; 
but once engaged, the subsequent servility of the slaves 
keeps pace with the tyranny of the despot. They hug 
their chains ; and because they are gilt and shining, 
this prevents them not trom feeling, but from acknow- 
ledging that they are heavy. With astonishing for- 
titude they carry them about, not only without 
repining, but as their glory and distinction. A few 
females, indeed, are every where to be found, who have 
manfully resisted the tyrant ; but they are people whom 
nobody knows. As the free people are the minority, 
and as, in this one instance, the minority are peace- 
able persons, no one envies them an exemption from 
chains, and their freedom is considered only as a proot 
‘of their insignificance. 

I propose to take up the question, as was done in 
the black slave trade, on the two notorious grounds of 
INHUMANITY and rmpo.icy ; and first of the first, as 
our good old divines say—Here are great multitudes of 
beautiful white creatures forced away annually, like 
their prototypes in Africa, from all the endearing con- 
nections of domestic life, separated from their hus- 
bands, dragged from their children, till these last’ are 
old enough to be also engaged as slaves in the same 
labour ; nay, in some respects, their condition is worse 
than that of their African brethren ; for if they are 
less restricted in the article of food, they are more 
abridged in that of clothing and rest. 

It is well known that in some of our foreign planta- 
tions, under mild masters, the black slaves have, in one 
instance, more indulgence than the English despot 
here allows to the white. Some of them have at least 
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the Sunday to themselves, in which they may either 
serve God or attend to their own families. Here the 
tyrant allows of no such alleviation. So far from it, 
his rigour peculiarly assigns the Sabbath for acts of 
superior fatigue and increased exertion, such as long 
journeys, crowded markets, &c. And whereas in our 
foreign plantations slaves too frequently do the work 
of horses, in the system of domestic slavery horses 
partake of the labour of the slave without diminishing 
his sufferings ; many hundreds being regularly con- 
demned after the labours of the day are closed, to 
transport the slaves to the scene of their nightly 
labours, which scene shifts so often, that there is 
scarcely an interval of rest ; so that the poor animals 
are exposed the greater part of the night to all the 
rigours of a northern winter. 

Again, if the African slaves go nearly naked, their 
burning clime prevents the want of covering from 
being one of their greatest hardships ; whereas, though 
the female slaves of London and Westminster were 
aforetime comfortably clothed, and were allowed by 
the despot to accommodate their dress to the season, 
wearing the lightest raiment in the hottest weather, 
and thick silks trimmed with skins of beasts in cold 
and frost ; now nakedness is of all seasons, and many 
of the most delicate females are allowed so little cloth- 
ing as to give pain to the humane beholder. In the 
most rigorous seasons, they are so exposed as to endan- 
ger their own health, and shock the feelings of others, 
both on the score of compassion and delicacy. 

The younger slaves are condemned to violent bodily 
labour, from midnight to sunrise. For this public 
service they are many years preparing by means of a 
severe drill under a great variety and succession of 
posture-masters ; and, as if the old schemes of cruelty 
exercised on the persons of the fair slaves had been 
insufficient, ingenuity has been racked to invent 
new ways of tormenting them. Contortion of the 
limbs and forced attitudes of the body, unknown to 
the old code of slavery, have been lately devised. New 
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habits of personal degradation have been contrived. 
Studied methods not only of approach but contact 
between slaves of different sexes have been invented ; 
devices which I presume were suggested by that pro- 
gress of moral deterioration, so feelingly anticipated b 
our great ethic bard :— ' 


“They first endure—then pardon—then embrace.” 


But if the tyranny of the despot compels the victim 
to submit to these hard laws, decency forbids the 
recorder of their hardships to describe them.—If the 
writhings and contortions are so painful to the be- 
holder, what must they be to the poor sufferers, though, 
from being inured to the indignity, they meekly for- 
bear to murmur! But the sympathising spectator, 
while he admires the heroic firmness with which the 
fair slave affects to submit to this compelled familiarity, 
cannot but be deeply moved when he considers what 
severe training, what harsh discipline must have been 
practised, and what it must have cost her ingenuous 
nature to have conquered all her native repugnance ; 
to have got rid of the appearance, though doubtless 
retaining all the reality, of that delicacy which origin- 
ally belonged to the white slave, as well as to the free- 
born! What self-denial it must have cost, to attain 
such self-possession! What sacrifices must have been 
made, to acquire such a distressing perfection! It is 
even feared by some fastidious abolitionists, when they 
witness the constancy with which the victim submits 
to this new grievance, that the shame now so submis- 
sively suppressed may in time wear out,—that long 
habit may transform penance into pleasure ; and that 
a gradual abolition, not of slavery, but of modesty, if 
not even a total emancipation, may take place. 

Another regulation of the slave merchants has been 
carried to its utmost perfection. It is a plan, not for 
* emancipating the old, but for anticipating the slavery 

of the young. Pretty baby slaves, far too young to be 
brought into the markets, are seldom thought too 
young to be preparing for them. Their little fragile 
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forms are compelled to bend five, or six, or seven 
hours every day over curiously-contrived pieces of 
mechanism, which emit on the touch certain sweet 
sounds. These sounds, without any regard to their 
fitness or unfitness, the little slaves are obliged to | 
extract. There is no hardship in the labour itself ; 
so far from it, if they were only forced to work at it 
one-third of the time, instead of working double tides, 
it would be a wholesome recruit to their spirits ; 
whereas this lamentable length of drudgery destroys 
their vigour, without adding to the mind any of the 
strength which it takes from the body. The managers 
do not allow them to hang up their harps on the trees, 
but frequently require of them “a song and melody in 
their heaviness,” though, to do them justice, they sel- 
dom say,—Sing us one of the songs of Sion. 

Though this vast portion of a short life, made much 
shorter by this part of their bondage, is spent with a 
view to enhance the value of the little slaves hereafter 
in the market, and though this preparatory waste 
of life is considered by the factor as a just reason for 
raising the price of the slave he is about to sell, yet 
it is observable, that when once bought, the purchaser 
grows perfectly indifferent to that which has cost him 
so dear, and seldom demands the practice from the 
house slave, who, in her turn, submits with becoming 
humility and willingness to ply her trade far more in 
the common markets than for the amusement of her 
master, highly as he has paid for what he so little 
values. He does not, indeed, lose his relish for the 
pleasure, but only for the performer. 

Greater compassion, indeed, seems to be shown to 
the more aged slaves, who are nightly allowed to sit, 
and do their work at a multitude of tables provided 
for that purpose. Some of these employments are 
quiet enough, well suited to weakness and imbecility, 
and just serve to keep the slaves out of harm’s way ; 
but at other tables, the labour of the slave is most 
severe ; and though you cannot perceive their fetters, 
yet they must undoubtedly be firmly chained to the 
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spot, as appears by their inability to quit it; for by 
their long continuance in the same attitude one can 
hardly suppose them to be at liberty. 

But if their bodies labour less than those of the 
more active slaves, they seem to suffer the severest 
agitations of mind ; their colour often changes, their 
lips tremble, and their voice falters ; and no wonder, 
for sometimes all they have in the world is at stake, 
and depends upon the next slight motion of the hand. 
In one respect the comparison between the African 
and this part of the London slave trade fails; the 
former, though incompatible with the spirit of our 
laws, yet is not, alas! carried on in direct opposition 
to the letter of them ; whereas these tables, at which 
some of the English slaves are so cruelly exercised, 
have the cannon of an act of parliament planted 
directly in their face ; and the oddity of the thing is, 
that the act is not, as in most other cases, made by 
one set of people and broken by another, but in many 
instances the law-maker is the law-breaker. 

Many of these elderly female slaves excuse their 
constance attendence in the public markets, (for it is 
thought that, at a certain age, they might be emanci- 
pated if they wished it,) by asserting the necessity of 
their attendance, till their daughters are disposed of. 
They are often heard to lament the hardship of this 
slavery, and to anticipate the final period of their 
labours ; but it is observable, that not only when their 
daughters, but even their grand-daughters, are taken 
off their hands, they still continue, from the mere force 
of habit, and when they are past their labour, to hover 
about the markets. 

A multitude of fine fresh slaves are annually im- 
ported at the age of seventeen or eighteen, or, accord- 
ing to the phrase of the despot, they come out. This 
despot so completely takes them in, as to make these 
lovely young creatures believe, that the assigned 
period at which they give up for ever the gaiety and 
independence of their former free life, is, in fact, the 
day of their emancipation, 
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T come now to the question of impolicy. This white 
slavery, like the black, is evidently an injury to fair 
and lawful commerce ; for the time spent in trainin 
and overworking these fair slaves might be better 
employed in promoting the more profitable articles of 
health, beauty, simplicity, modesty, and industry ; 
articles which many think would fetch a higher price, 
and by which traffic both the slave and the slave-owner 
would be mutually benefited. 

Those who take up the question on this ground 
maintain also, that it does not answer to the slave- 
holders: for that the markets are so glutted, that 
there is less chance of a good bargain, in the best sense 
of the word, where there are so many competitors, 
and where there is so little opportunity of discrimi- 
nating, than if the young slaves were disposed of by 
private contract ; in which the respective value of each 
individual could be more exactly ascertained. 

In the article of policy, also, the slaves themselves 
are not only great losers; youth and beauty, by this 
promiscuous huddling of slaves together, failing to 
attract attention ; but, moreover, youth and beauty 
are so soon impaired by hard labour, foul air, and late 
hours, that those who are not early disposed of on the 
novelty of a first appearance, soon become withered, 
and are apt to lie a good while upon hands. 

One strong argument brought to prove the impolicy 
of the Atrican slave trade is, that it is the most impro- 
vident waste of the buman species. What devastation 
is made in the human frame among our white slaves, 
by working over-hours, by loss of sleep, want of cloth- 
ing, fetid atmospheres, by being crammed in the holds 
of smaller ships without their proper proportion of 
inches ;—what havoc, I say, is made by all these, and 
many other causes, let all the various baths and water- 
ing-places, to which these poor exhausted slaves are 
sent every summer to recruit after the working season 
is over, declare. 

Some candid members, in imitation of Mr. Dundas, 
have hoped for a gradual abolition, concluding, that if 
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no inteference took place, the evil was become so great, 
it must needs be cured by its very excess : the event, 
however, has proved so far otherwise, that the grievance 
is actually grown worse and worse. 

And whereas aforetime the slaves were comfortably 
covered, and were not obliged to labour through the 
whole night, nor to labour every night, nor to labour 
at several places in the same night ; and whereas afore- 
time the hold in which they were confined was not 
obliged to receive more slaves than it could contain, 
it is nowa notorious fact, that their clothing is stripped 
off in the severest weather; that their labours are pro- 
tracted till the morning ; and that since the late great 
increase of the trade, four hundred panting slaves are 
often crammed into an area which cannot conveniently 
accommodate more than fourscore, to the great damage 
of the healths and lives of His Majesty’s fair and faith- 
fal subjects. 

From all the above causes it is evident, that the 
white slave trade has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. 

Till, therefore, there be some hope that a complete 
abolition may be effected, the following regulations are 
humbly proposed :— 

Reeutation I. That no slave be allowed to spend 
more than three hours a day in preparing her chains, 
beads, feathers, and other implements for the nightly 
labour. 

II. That no slave be allowed to paint her person of 
more than two colours for any market whatever. 

III. That each slave be allowed at least sufficient 
covering for the purposes of delicacy, if not for those 
of health and comfort. 

IV. That no Uittle slave be compelled to destroy her 
shape, and ruin her health, by being fastened to dif- 
terent instruments of torture, for the sake of extracting 
sweet sounds, till some time after she can walk alone ; 

nd that in her subsequent progress she be not obliged 
o sit or stand at it more than half her waking hours. 
V. That no siave be put under more than four pos- 
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_ ture masters, in order to teach her such attitudes and 
_ exercises as shall enable her to fetch more money in 
_ the markets. 

VI. That no slave be carried to more than three 
markets on the same night. 

VII. That no trader be allowed to press more 
slaves into one hold than three times as many as it 
will contain. 

- VIII. That the same regard to comfort which has 
led the black factor to allow the African slaves a ton 
to a man be extended to the white slaves, who shall 
not be allowed less than one chair to five slaves. 

IX. That no white slave driver, or horses, be allowed 
to stand in the street more than five hours in a dry 
night, or four in a rainy one. 

X. That every elderly female slave, as soon as her 
youngest grandchild is fairly disposed of, be permitted 

_ to retire from her more public labours without any 
fine or loss of character, or any other punishment from 
the despot. 

To conclude :—the Buack Sitave Trape has been 
taken up by its opposers, not only on the ground of 
inhumanity and impolicy, but on that of Rexicion 
aiso. On the two first points alone have we ventured 
to examine the question of the WHITE SLAVE TRADE. 
It would be a folly to enquire into it on this last prin- 
ciple ; it can admit of no such discussion, as in this 
view it could not stand its ground for a single moment ; 
for if that principle were allowed to operate, mitiga- 
tions nearly approaching to abolition must inevitably 
and immediately place. 
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BIBLE RHYMES, 


ON THE 
WAMES OF ALL THE BOOKS OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT: 
WITH ALLUSIONS TO SOME OF THE 


PRINCIPAL INCIDENTS AND CHARACTERS, 


As a homely digger may show a man a rich mine, so whatever the Book 
may be which is presented to you, that which I recommend to you is a 
matchless one.—Hon. RoBert Borun’s Preface to the Style of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


THESE RHYMES 
ARE AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED TO 
MY DEAR YOUNG FRIENDS, 
BY ONE WHO, HAVING LONG BEEN ANXIOUS FOR 
THEIR HIGHEST INTERESTS, 
CANNOT CONSULT THEM BETTER 
THAN BY EARNESTLY RECOMMENDING TO THEIR 


SERIOUS AND DAILY PERUSAL 


THAT SACRED VOLUME 
EMPHATICALLY CALLED 


THE BOOK. 


PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Aw apology is due to the purchasers of the First 
Edition of this slight piece, for the large additions 
‘made to the present. The First Edition was sent to 
the press so hastily, owing to the Author’s bad state 
of health, that till she saw it in print, she was not 
fully sensible of its deficiencies. 

The Author had originally no intention of offering 
this trifle to the public; but some friends who saw 
the original manuscript, suggested, that at a time when 
such insidious attempts were making by the industry 
of impiety, to corrupt the principles, and to alienate 
the minds of youth altogether from the study and 
belief of the Holy Scriptures, this little publication 
might not be wholly useless or unseasonable. 

She is well aware that many important characters, 
many striking facts, many engaging histories, might 
have been additionally introduced, and the little volume 
had been thus rendered less imperfect. But having 
in an early attempt to treat on sacred subjects* intro- 
duced many of the most interesting characters and 
incidents of the Old Testament, they are here frequently 
omitted, or more superficially touched on. 

With a hope to excite an increasing interest in the 
Bible, by inducing the readers to search it for them- 
selves, the writer has generally forborne to make any 

icular reference to the specific chapter or verse to 
- which the different passages allude. ‘To increase their 
admiration of the Word of God by such research, is 
her fervent desire ; and this more especially at a period 


* See Sacred Dramas, and Reflections of King es 
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when, by so many recent attacks, its truth is impugned, 
its authority denied, its doctrines vilified, and the cha- 
racters it exhibits viewed with abhorrence, or treated 
with ridicule. 

The familiar measure here adopted is very unfavour- 
able to the subject. The author never remembers to 
have seen a serious poem written in it except hymns ; 
and even hymns, besides being short, are generally in 
the quatrain stanza; which, by making the rhyme 
alternate, gives greater room for elevation in the diction, 
and expansion of the thought, both of which, the mea- 
sure here used is calculated to cramp and contract. 

This trifle was intended for little more than a Cata- 
logue Raisonné of the names of the books of the Bible ;. 
the subject, it is true, admits of little poetical embel- 
lishment, even were the Author better qualified to 
bestow it. Indeed the dignity of the Sacred Volume 
is so commanding, its superiority to all other compo- 
sitions so decided, that it never gains anything by 
human infusions: paraphrase dilutes it, amplification 
weakens, imitation debases, parody profanes. 

Much more latitude is given in the Old than in the 
New Testament. The latter consists chiefly of fact 
and doctrine. It has less imagery ; it exhibits a more 
explicit rule of faith ; a more spiritualised code of 
morals ; it is more specifically didactic. On this holy 
ground, therefore, we must tread with peculiar caution ; 
because here every article of faith is definite ; every 
rule of practice is established ; the scheme of salvation 
is completed : so that all who enlarge on it must care- 
fully avoid the awful sentence denounced on those who 
add to, or take from, what is written. 


Barley Wood, 
August 14, 1822. 


OLD TESTAMENT, 


INTRODUCTION. 


Herz the first history of mankind 
From its first origin we find ; 
God is its author, truth its name, 
Salvation all its end and aim : 
Here we are shown “the good old way,” 
First to believe, and then obey. 
God’s Spirit dictates ; men proclaim 
The doctrines as from him they came. 
And not by miracles alone, 
By prophecy, the truth is shown. 

Though ’tis no scheme for dry dispute, 
No scene to wrangle and confute ; 
Not an arena for debate, 
A field for harsh polemic hate ; 
Yet strict enquiry may be mov, 
The more ’tis search’d the more ’tis prov'd. 
It is a boon by mercy given, 
That man may gain some taste of heaven ; 
Best medicine for the sin-sick soul, 
For guilty passions best control ; 
To all its precepts are applied, 
The rich man’s guard, the poor man’s guide ; 
To fill with gratitude the hearts 
Where God his larger gifts imparts ; 
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To cheer with higher hopes the poor, 
To teach the suffrer to endure ; 

The meek to raise, repress the bold, 

To warn the young, to wean the old ; 
The arms it lends are faith and prayer, 
Its fruits, oblivion sweet of care. 

Here are the only precepts given 
For peace on earth, or rest in heaven, 
Sole lesson since the world began, 

For fear of God and love to man: 

It came with blessings in its train, 
Which to recount, the attempt were vain. 
It came to hinder fell despair, 

The ravages of sin repair ; 

It came to cheer the contrite heart, 
Redemption’s wonders to impart ; 

That he who sins should sin no more ; 

It came—a lost world to restore. 
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PART THE FIRST. 


THe HistortcaL Booxs, Psatms, PRovergs, AND 
EccLeEstAstTEs. : 


THe PENTATEUCH. 


Tue first five books for author claim 

Moses, and Pentateuch their name. 

Tn Genesis, which first we call, 

Is man’s creation, and his fall. 

But soon to Adam came the word 

That rebel man should be restor’d. 

Yet, though the gracious promise came, 

The first-born bore a murderer’s name. 

See the whole world by flood expire, 

The cities of the plain by fire! 

You ask, perhaps, “ Who slew all these ?” 

*T was sin, the original disease! 

From Adam the infection ran, 

In downward course from man to man. 

Though all who draw the vital breath 

Must pay the penalty of death, 

Yet one* immortal pair we see ; 

Pledge of owr immortality ! 

Enoch, in a corrupted time, 

Bequeath’d to us this truth sublime : 

God’s service is not merely talk, 

The man of God with God must walk ; 
* Elijah and Enoch. 
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From general laws immunity _ 

He found, for Enoch did not die, 
“God took him!” O emphatic word! 
No more was needful to record. 

The world grew worse as old it grew, 
Sin, gathering strength, grew bolder too, 
Long-suffering patience now was past, 
The appalling sentence comes at last ; 
“ My Spirit shall not always strive, 
“No turther respite will I give.” 

God bids a refuge straight prepare 
For those his goodness meant to spare. 
Blest Noah, and his favour’d race, 
Alone obtain the special grace. 

A picture of owr world remark, 

In those who labour’d in the ark ; 

A stronger instance need we find 

Of the hard heart of base mankind ? 
Howe’er assiduously they wrought, 

No builder his own safety sought ; 

A cent’ry was the task pursu’d, 

Not one his own destruction view’d : 

Oh, blind, God’s menaced blow to slight?! 
What! perish with the ark in sight ? 

See God his awful threat’ning keep, 
Break up the fountains of the deep ; 
Remove the limits long assign’d 
Th’ encroaching waters fast to bind ; 
Heay’n’s windows open ; lo, the sky 
Pours down its deluge from on high! 
The floods that rise, the floods that fall, 
Meet at one point and cover all: 

All cry, none aid ; with anguish wild 
The frantic mother grasps her child. 

The weak their safety seek below, 

The rapid waves above them flow ; 

The strong attempt the mountain’s steep, 
The mountains are become the deep. 
Half dead with famine, half with fear, 
Now few, and fewer now, appear! 
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All strive, all sink—sink beasts and men ; 
Perish’d each living substance then. 
Existence is extinct !—the world 
Itself to dire destruction hurl’d. 
Good Noah’s house alone remain’d ; 
The waves his floating ark sustain’d. 

There zs an ark that’s open still, ‘ 
Where all may shelter if they will. 
Awful, indeed, if Christians too 
Should perish with their ark in view! 

But if the moral plague abound, 
Yet still some righteous men were found ; 
Righteous, not perfect, you may see 
Throughout mankind’s long history ; 
As stars in darkness seem more bright, 
So these illume the moral night. 

See Abraham full of faith and grace, 
Sire oi the patriarchal race ! 
To Isaac turn your wond’ring eyes, 
Prefiguring the great Sacrifice! 
What Abraham felt, fond parents, say, 
Himself his only son must slay ! 
Though much he mourn’d, for much he lov’d, 
His faith his prompt obedience prov’d : 
What dauntless faith those words implied, 
“ God will himself a lamb provide !” 

Joseph, the virtuous, next behold, 
Like Christ by his own brethren sold ; 
The pit, the prison, all unite, 
To make his character more bright : 
Whencecamethatstrength which couldsustain him, 
From tempting pleasure’s snares restrain him ? 
Could make the prison, pit, and court, 
To him alike a safe resort ? 
What made him thus unyielding stand ? 
His God was still at his right hand! 
Religion was to him a law ; 
He knew the Omnipresent saw : 
No secrecy his soul can win, 
No fancied safety tempt to sin : 
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Omniscience sees the skulking shame ! 
Darkness and light to God the same ! 


Now Exopvs records the story 
Of Pharaoh’s crimes and Moses’ glory : 
A splendid court his favour’d lot, 
He ne’er sad Israel’s woes forgot. 
What wealth, what grandeur could dispense, 
The charms of ease, the baits of sense, 
Were his ; nor sensual pleasures move, 
Nor wealth nor grandeur wins his love. 
With what magnanimous disdain 
Of sin he spurn’d the alluring train ; 
Abounding in almighty grace, 
He chose to suffer with his race : 
He saw God’s hand sustain him still, 
Saw Him who is invisible. 

We pass unhappy Israel’s woes, 
Her bondage midst insulting foes. 
The iron scourge the captives felt 
The harden’d monarch could not melt : 
In his peculiar plagues we see 
God’s judgments on idolatry. 


‘The blinded land, though warn’d in time, 


Persisted in the impious crime. 
Jehovah’s indignation burned, 
And into plagues their zdols turned : 
He made the due inflictions sent, 
Their just appropriate punishment. 
The living God, whom they withstood, 
The Nile they worshipp’d turn’d to blood. 
Behold, in this polluted tide 
The fish they consecrated died. 
The fish, the frog, as whim invites, 
Usurp by turns old Nilus’ rights 
Successive plagues of reptiles vile 
Sprung from this master idol, Nile. 

Well did the Grecian satirist* choose 
Such subjects for his taunting muse. 

* Lucian, 
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See, quoth the bard, in Egypt rise 
Temples all glorious to the eyes! 
The outside fair, dimensions true, 
And towers elaborate strike the view ; 
But enter, and within you see 
Vile objects of idolatry : 
The God on whom they fondly doat, 
A crane, a cat, an ape, a goat. 

Though wisdom once was Egypt’s boast, 
In types and fables truth was lost, 
Hence in his Law we see the Lord 
Denounce so plainly things abhorr’d. 
And hence Ezekiel’s vision sings 
That beasts obscene, and creeping things, 
Idols become : hence let us learn 
Almighty wisdom to discern ; 
God no prohibitory law 
Had made, where he no evil saw ; 
What marvel the Commandment’s breach 
To “ heaven, and earth, and sea,” should reach : 
From God’s discriminating hand 
Springs no unmeaning, vain command, 

In Egypt, needless ’tis to tell, 
Rain was itself a miracle : 
The elements they worship, turn 
To swift destruction, drown, or burn. 
“In fires which ran along the ground,” 
Another idol may be found. 
The sun, opposing nature’s laws, 
Three days, at God’s command withdraws. 
Shrouded three days in blackest night 
Lay Egypt: Israel’s tents were light. 
Could the magicians’ art expel 
The plagues which thick, and thicker fell ? 
Could priests avert the direful harms 
By incantations, spells, and charms ? 
The priests themselves, who felt the rod, 
Exclaimed, “ This is the work of God!” 
The Lord alone, by Moses’ hand, 
Could heal the miseries of the land. 
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Can God inflict, when men displease, 

Calamities more dread than these ? 
In one sad night of vengeance sent, 
Th’ exterminating angel went. 

See the commissioned spirit stand, 
Hur! his swift arrows through the land. 
The cries of agony resound ; 

One dead in every house is found. 

The shrieking parent, childless left, 
Flies to his neighbour ; he, bereft 
Alike, no comfort has to give, 

No eldest born that night might live. 
The peasant and the prince alike 

The darts of the destroyer strike. 

Saved by the heayen-appointed blood, 
Israel alone uninjured stood ; 

Then, when the Paschal lamb they shared, 
Th Atoning Antitype appeared. 

The speaking emblem shadowed forth 

The sacrifice of countless worth. 

Loins girt, feet shod, and staff in hand, 
May we too seek the promised land ; 

But bear in mind it must be won 

Before possession’s entered on. 

See Moses, at the Lord’s command, 
By faith forsake th’ oppressor’s land ; 
Escaped the snares by Pharaoh spreed, 
The numerous phalanx forth he led. 
Mark on the margin how they stand ; 
Behold they cross the sea by land ; 
God’s mighty power is seen ohce more, 
Oh, miracle! they reach the shore, 
Egypt pursues, the ocean braves, 

They rush between the parted waves ; 
Back to their course the waves retreat, 
Again the refluent waters meet, 

If Egypt’s shrieks are mix’d with prayer, 
They pray to gods who cannot hear : 

See Egypt sink, ingulf’d their host, 

The rider and his horse are lost. 
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Israel, unworthy of the boon, 
Forgets the wondrous rescue soon : 
Sav’d, not converted ;—discontent 
Defeats the mighty blessings sent. 

By miracle they still were fed, 

From heaven receiv’d their daily bread ; 
Yet murmur’d at the bounteous hand 
Which fed them in that desert land ; 
Yet we, these pilgrims while we blame, 
And cast reproach on Israel’s name ; 

To murmur, too, we sometimes dare, 
Though we have bread to eat, and spare. 

Moses! thy parting song sublime, 
Shall outlive worlds, and bury time. 

No hallow’d bard, whate’er his worth, 
E’er poured more warm effusions forth. 
O’er Israel’s sin how does he sigh, 
His God, his Rock, how glorify : 

* Attend—the awful truth I sing, 

“ Ts no indifferent, no vain thing ; 

“ Tt is your life, your hope, your all ; 
“God is the Lord ; obey his call : 
“Tn vain for molten gods you strive, 
“°Tis I that kill, that make alive. 

“ Fountain of Jacob, just and true, 


“ Thou waterest earth with heavenly dew : 


“ From Thee descend the corn and wine, 
« All health, all gifts, all grace is thine.” 
Then pouring the rich blessing round, 


He shews them where true rest is found: 


“ Oh, people sav’d, adore the Lord, 

“ Shield of thy help, celestial sword! 

“ Approach, abide, secure from harms, 
“ Safe in the everlasting arms, 

“ Beneath that panoply divine, 

“Oh! save us, Lord! for we are thine.” 


Leviticus the law proclaims, 
And brands two* sacrilegious name3. 
* Nadab and Abibu 
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The Gospel truth this book must own, 
Anticipating Christ unknown. 

Such types through the Old Scriptures run, 
And, like the shadow, prove the sun. 


Noumpers the Hebrews’ names declare 
In due arrangement, just and fair: 
The nomenclature so exact, 
Not deists can disprove the fact. 


While DEuTERONomY repeats 
That law of which the other treats ; 
Enlarges on the important theme ; 
With Moses’ death completes the scheme, 
Whate’er the weeping Jews desired, 
Moses no sepulchre required ; 
Embalmed in his own works, his name 
Scorns the poor meed of temporal fame. 


See Josuua, a type of Jesus stand, 
Fighting for Canaan’s promis’d land ! 


While Jupess learn’d their wisdom bring, 
Before the Jews demand a king, 
Well may the weaker sex rejoice 
At Deborah’s hymn, and Hannah’s voice. 
The raptures of triumphant song 
To Deborah’s splendid ode belong. 
The contrite prayer, the prostrate mind, 
In Hannah’s softer strains we find. 
The Prophetess, beneath the shade 
Of palms, her loud hosannas paid. 
In this the patriot strikes the strings, 
In that the holy matron sings. 
Her orisons in silence framed, 
The erring Eli rashly blamed ; 
Accused of what she most abhorred, 
She vex’d the priest, but pleased the Lord. 
Each saint, though different are her gifts, 
Her heart with equal fervour lifts, 
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Elkanah’s exemplary wife 
Adorned the sphere of private life. 
See Deborah, with high-soaring soul, 
The tide of public vice control. 
She summons princes to rejoice, 
Judges and kings to hear her voice. 
To Israel’s unattending ears 
With tongue oracular, declares 
They owe the close of war's alarm 
Alone to an Almighty arm : 
Shows them all victory is from God ; 
Shows how magnificent he trod 
When Sinai’s heights his voice rebound, 
And mountains melted at the sound ; 
How Eden trembled from its base, 
And thunders shook the astonish’d p’ace. 
Who could th’ appalling lightnings bear 
If Moses said, “1 quake and fear ? ” 
Deborah ! thy song’s high tone is such, 
I yenerate, but dare not touch ; 
I would not do thee such a wrong, 
To mar thy sanctimonious song. 
From thy immortal hymn we learn 
Conquest’s best uses to discern : 
When wars a guilty land invade, 
What promisc3, what prayers, are made ; 
When peace extends her olive wand 
To-raise and bless the guilty land, 
In the warm flush of recent joy, 
What thanks, what vows our lips employ 
*Tis not enough, that feast and song 
The gratulating strain prolong ; 
But open temples homage pay, 
And chant the tributary lay. 
The crowds the cry symphonious raise, 
And heaven accepts the grateful praise. 
And, oh! that favour’d Britain now 
Would so fulfil her fervant vow, 
That God might with his blessing crown 
The prayer, and a chang’d people own. 
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This were the method to secure 

A solid peace which might endure. 
That late posterity may say, 

When they our happier times survey, 
In England’s annals it appears 

“The land had rest for forty years.” 


God’s tender care of pious youth 
Ts sweetly seen in past’ral RUTH : 
Here filial piety is found, 
And with its promis’d blessing crown’d. 


SamvEL, the child of many tears, 
The child of promise and of prayers ; 
Ere on thy birth the mother smil’d, 
To God she dedicates her child. 
How many, when the blessing’s gain’d 
Forget the mercy prayer obtain’d. 
Not so our saint ; possession paid 
The holy vow which sorrow made. 
Hail, venerable seer! of all 
The prophets, thine the earliest call. 
Through life his godly course he ran, 
The boy predictive of the man. 
The Judge, the Prophet and the Sage, 
Corrected, serv’d, and rul’d the age. 
With conscience void of all offence, 
Like Paul, he pleads his innocence : 
** What orphan have I e’er bereav’d, 
“ What frauds employ’d, what bribes receiv’d? 
“Whom have I wrong’d, or whom oppress’d, 
“ What grievance left I unredress’d ?” 
Blest Britain! who, like Israel, claims 
Judges of upright ends and aims ; 
Such may our country ever see, 
Judges of stainless purity ! 

Duteous submission shall we grudge, 
Where the laws govern ev’n the judge ? 
Good Samuel, as the Lord appoints, 

The king, so loudly ask’d, anoints ; 
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With sorrow deep th’ historian brings 
Succession sad of Israel’s Kings ; 


And Curonicizs prolongs the story, 

So little to the royal glory : 

Though some were faithful, just, and true, 
We grieve to say they were but few. 


No prophet on the rolls of fame 
Eclipses great ELigau’s name ; 
Impelled by faith, disdaining fear, 
To kings and priests alike sincere. 
The altar once on Carmel built 
To God, proclaims th’ apostates’ guilt. 
"T'was there th’ illustrious Tishbite, born 
On Baal to pour indignant scorn, 
With keenest irony maintains 
His power divine, in heaven who reigns; 
Contemns, as round the trench he trod, 
Their talking, sleeping, journeying god. 
To heaven behold him still aspire, 
Then reach it in a car of fire. 


Ezra deserves immortal praise, 
Who sought the Temple’s walls to raise, 


How shall I Newemiau paint, 
The courtier, patriot, and the saint ? 


In Estruer, Providence displays, 
To us inscrutable, his ways ; 
Here the fair queen with modest grace 
Obtains protection for her race 
The oppress’d from hence a lesson draws 
Of courage in a righteous cause ; 
And here, the snares for virtue spread, 
Return to plague th’ inventor's head. 


Jos, on his dunghill, far more great 
Than when he dwelt in regal state: | 
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He heard, before, Jehovah's grace, 

But now, he sees him face to face ; 
Meekly he bow’d before his God, 

He felt the smart, but kiss’d the rod. 
“ Tn me, great God, complete thy will ; 
“ Slay me, and I will trust Thee still.” 
To Scripture’s elder bards belong 

The lofty tone of sacred song : 

The noblest thoughts of power divine, 
Throughout th’ Arabian poet shine. 
If moon and stars, though sailing seen 
In radiance through the blue serene, 
If the celestial orbs so bright 

Want purity in God’s pure sight, 

Lord, what is man, corruption’s heir, 
That he, a worm, thy love should share P 
When on God’s glories Job dilates,* 
His goodness lauds, his grandeur states ; 

On infiuite perfection dwells, 

And crowns the glory which excels ; 

Exhausts description to proclaim 

The glories which surround his name ; 

Oppress’d he sinks beneath the blaze. 

“ These are but parts of God's deep ways,” 

He cries : if parts o’erwhelm the soul, 

Oh! who could stand the amazing whole ? 

Maker Omnipotent! First Cause! 

Author of being! Source of laws! 

Shall He who gave creation birth 

Not govern, as He made the earth ? 

Shall not the worlds be ordered still 

By Him who fram’d them at His will ? 
Methinks this vast terrestrial ball 

If self-supported needs must fall: 

Yet He, to teach whom man pretends, 

On nothing this great globe suspends. 
But if, inscrutable to man, 

Lies hid creation’s wondrous plan ; 

If to Himself th’ Almightiest keep 


, * Job, chap. xxvi. 
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Secrets for mortal ken too deep ; 

If, in eternity made fast, 

His schemes lie hid from first to last ; 
If depths stupendous are confin’d, 
Reposing in th’ Eternal Mind ; 

If hidden things to God belong, 

To finite creatures where’s the wrong ? 
Still there’s a knowledge He imparts, 
And stamps it deep on human hearts ; 
Still his divine compassions teach 
Things useful, things within our reach ; 
Hear Him explicitly declare 

*Tis thine, O man, thy God to fear: 
Where’er this filial fear is found, 

Man builds on safe, substantial ground ; 
A conscience guiltless of offence, 

Will follow as its consequence. 

This is the wisdom taught by me, 

The wisdom I require of thee. 

Cease to explore my Sovereign plan, 
The moral science is for man. 

Not thine to know or to dispense 

The secrets of my Providence : 

Ascend not to the heavens unknown, 
To bring the mighty mysteries down. 
The Solar beam emits no light, 

Which proves more clearly noon is bright, 
Than my plain Worp presents to view, 
All that man needs to KNOW or DO. 
Wrapt up in majesty divine, 

The rest is not his care but mine. 

This the best knowledge man receives. 
“ I know that my Redeemer lives.” 


Is it a seraph strikes the strings ? 
Or is it royal David sings ? 
Thy Psaums divinely bring to view, 
Jesus, thy root and offspring too. 
Mark, how the author’s hallow’d lays 
Begin with prayer, and end with praise! ‘ 
oO 
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Commerce, how sure! which, while it gives 
Due payment, rich returns receives ; 
As tides, which from the shore recede, 
Return to fill the native bed ; 
So praise, which we to God impart, 
Comes back in blessings to the heart. 
Gainful return, to man when given 
Such interchange ’twixt earth and heaven! 
As long as inborn sin is felt, 
Or penitence in tears shall melt ; 
As long as Satan shall molest, 
Or anguish rend the human breast ; 
As long as prayer its voice shall raise, 
Or gratitude ascend in praise ; 
So long Gop’s porr shall impart 
A balm to every broken heart ; 
So long the fainting spirit cheer, 
And save the contrite from despair. 
To Sion’s bard it shall be given 
To join th’ immortal choir in heaven ; 
And when with theirs his accents float, 
He shall not need to change his note. 
Though due this tributary praise, 
One sin embitter’d all his days. 
The prudent prophet chose the veil 
Of fiction for the bloody tale ; 
The tale enraged the blinded king : 
“ The man shall die who did this thing !” 
Txov art the man !—the appalling word 
Cuts deeper than a two-edged sword ; 
All self-deceit is put to flight, 
Scar’d conscience reassumes its right. 
Awak’d, the king, in wild surprise, 
Prostrate in dust and ashes lies. 
The monarch rous’d, himself abhorr’d, 
And own’d his guilt before the Lord: 
Now agonis’d in prayer he speaks, 
“ The multitude of mercies seeks.” 
His prayer, his penitence, obtain 
A respite from the threaten’d pain. 
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Though God decreed he should not die, 
Not perish everlastingly, 
Yet justice sought not to prevent, 
Though he delay’d, the punishment. 

The dire effects of sin we see 
In his degenerate family. 
To him no future peace was known, 
One son rebell’d against his throne ; 
Ungrateful friends, domestic jars, 
Intestine tumults, foreign wars : 
Contending brothers fiercely strive ; 
Dark enmity is kept alive: 
Now murmurs loud. now famine great, 
Now fierce convulsions shake the state : 
Divided empire soon we see 
Distract his near posterity. 

Thus, though his pardon mercy seals, 
Sin’s temporal results he feels. 
God with offence will have no part, 
Ev’n in the man of his own heart. 
All sadly serves to prove our fall 


From purity original, 


Taught by the wisdom from above, 
See Proverss, full of truth and love, 
To thee, O Sotomon! belong 
The graces of the mystic Sone. 


EccuesIAstTEs, or the PREACHER, 
Displays the powerful moral teacher. 
How could’st thou, sapient king, combine 
Thy faulty life, and verse divine ? 

Why were thy Proverss still at strife 
With thy dishonour’d close of life ? 
Thou rear’dst the Temple—oh, the sin 
To quit the God who dwelt within! 

Of all, O king, thy books have taught, 
With holy wisdom richly fraught ; 

Still more thy large experience brings 
The emptiness of human things. 
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In all thy keen and wide pursuit 

Of love, power, pleasure, what’s the fruit ? 
Satiety in all we see, 

In each enjoyment vanity ? 

Youth might be spar’d a world of woe, 
The truth without the trial know, 

Would they with abler heads advise, 

And trust king Solomon, the wise, 

That the vex’d heart, and sated mind, 

In God alone repose can find. 
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THE PROPHETS. 


THEE, great Isarau, dare I paint, 

Prophet, evangelist, and saint? 

So just thy strong prospective view, 

*Tis prophecy and history too. 

Rapt in futurity, he saw, 

The Gospel supersede the law. 

Prophet! in thy immortal lines, 

The fulness of perfection shines ; 

There, present things the spirit seals, - 

There, things that shall be he reveals. 

Doctrine and warning, prayer, and praise, 

Alike our admiration raise. 

Amaz’d, we see the hand divine 

Each thought direct, inspire each line. 

Still has the seraph’s burning coal 

Left its deep impress on the soul ; 

Still shall the sacred fire survive, 

Warm all who read, touch all who live. 
*T were hopeless to attempt the song, 

So vast, so deep, so sweet, so strong! 

Fain would I tell how Sharon’s rose, 

In solitary deserts blows ; 

Fain would I speak of Carmel’s bill, 

Whose trees the barren waste shall fill ; 

Of Lebanon’s transplanted shade, 

To sandy valleys how convey’d ; 

The noblest metaphors we find 

To loftiest objects there assign’d. 

These splendid scenes before us bring 

Th’ invisible, redeeming King. 
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In every image, every line, 
Messiah! we behold Thee shine. 
But who shall dare these charms to tell, 
One British* bard has sung so well? 
His Christian page shall never die, 
O si sic omnia! all reply. 
Blest prophet! who a theme could’st find 
Congenial to thy mighty mind! 
Here we behold together brought 
Splendour of diction, force of thought ; 
In these bold images we see 
Grandeur without hyperbole. 
Here all God’s attributes unite ; 
The gracious and the infinite : 
Beyond imagination’s dream 
Thy true, august, and holy theme. 
All that the loftiest mind conceives, 
All that the strongest faith believes, 
All were too feeble to express 
God's love, his pow’r, his holiness! 
His length, and breadth, and depth, and height, 
In all their wide extremes unite : 
No danger of excess is here ; 
To sink too low is all thy fear. 
To His broad eye, all nations see 
Are less than nought, are vanity. 
To Him all Lebanon could bring 
Only a worthless offering ; 
The waters, at His bidding, stand 
Within the hollow of his hand ; 
The mountains in His scales are weigh’d, 
The hills are in His balance laid ; 
Measur'd by His almighty hand, 
The globe a particle of sand! 
Though with tremendous arm He come, 
With pow’r which strikes the nations dumb ; 
Centre and source of light and love, 
In whom we are, and live, and move ; 
Though not confin’d to time or place, 
* See Pope’s exquisite poem of “The Messiah.” 
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Not to the vast extent of space ; 

Objects of His paternal care, 

The meanest still His mercies share ; 

He who in highest heaven resides, 

Yet in the contrite heart abides. 

Now, shepherd-like, his flock he feeds, 

The tender bears, the feeble leads ; 

Power to the weak, but trusting saints 

He gives, and might to him that faints, 
The young may fail, the strong be weak, 

But all who His salvation seek, 

Strong in the Lord, shall be renew’d ; 

With new-born vigour be endu’d ; 

On eagle’s wings sublimely soar, 

To fear, and faint, and sin no more.* 


Hear J EREMIAH’S plaintive song 
Pour its full tide of grief along! 
By predisposing grace ordain’d, 
The prophet’s function he sustain’d ; 
By his predicting voice reveal’d, 
Thy doom, O Babylon, is seal’d! 
On Judah ’twas his fate to see 
Accomplish’d his own prophecy. 
In what pathetic strains he show’d 
Their miseries from their vices flow’d! 
The form of goodness they defend, 
But hate its power, and miss its end. 
For lying vanities abhorr’d, 
They plead “the Temple of the Lord ;” 
“The Temple of the Lord are these!” 
Their varnish’d falsehoods more displease ; 
As if the edifice alone 
Their practis’d evils could atone. 
The Temple is beyond dispute, 
A means, but not a substitute : 
A fair profession may be found, 
With lives unholy, hearts unsound. 
Can fanes, though hallow’d, supersede 

* Isaiah, chap. xl. 
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The lively faith, the virtuous deed ? 
Though by himself ordain’d, the Lord 
The heartless sacrifice abhorr’d, 

No reigning vice he left untold, 
Expostulation sad, yet bold, 
Lays bare the sins they sought to hide ; 
Vain boasting, arrogance and pride : 
Reproves alike both age and youth ; 
Neither is valiant for the truth. 
Wisdom, or wealth, or pow’r, or might, 
Alone, as rightly us’d, is right, 
All glorying is by heaven abhorr’d, 
Save that which glories in the Lord. 


Sublimely sad his woes impart 
Their LAMENTATIONS to the heart. 
Pity and woe his bosom share, 
Anger and fondness, grief and prayer. 
Fountains of tears could scarce express 
His sorrows’ and his love’s excess. 


EZEKIEL comes in awful state, 
His vision mystically great ! 
The Prophet, see, his watch-tow’r keep, 
The shepherd blame, console the sheep, 


When Babylon’s imperial lord 
Crush’d Judah by his conqu’ring sword 
DaniEL, erect, of noble mind, 

With three believing brothers join’d, 
Captives among the Jews were brought, 
And in the royal palace taught ; 
Chaldea’s learning they acquir’d, 

The king, the ingenuous youths admir’d 
At dainty tables gave them meat, 
Himself ordain’d the plenteous treat. 

The tempting cates he bade provide, 
The daily bounties he supplied, 

The wines, the royal vintage find, 
Seduce not Daniel’s guarded mind, 
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Tempt not the self-denying three ; 
All shun the snares of luxury. 
“No food, but pulse, before us bring, 
“No drink, but the translucent spring.” 
The king an image vast display’d, 
Enormous was the statue made : 
With impious zeal his laws ordain, 
All should repair to Dura’s plain : 
Princes and counsellors appear, 
Rulers of provinces be there ! 
At sound of sackbut, psalt’ry, flute, 
All must attend: who dares dispute 
The high behest, who will not own 
The idol’s godhead, shall be thrown 
Deep in the fiery caldron’s blaze, 
And burn in that capacious vase. 
See Dura’s plain how crowded now! 
All make the prostituted vow ; 
All praise, all honour, all adore ; 
The zealous king can ask no more. 
What, all? Is no exception found, 
In idol worship all abound ? 
The holy brotherhood behold, 
In God’s almighty strength how bold! 
Nor flute nor sackbut’s sound controls 
The firm, fix’d purpose of their souls. 
Their eyes, their hearts are rais‘d on high, 
The burning caldron they defy. 
Now hear the valiant brothers speak, 
See them magnanimously meek ; 
No arts to soothe the haughty king, 
No charge against his idol bring, 
No doubts, no fears, no hesitation ; 
They wait no slow deliberation. 
Prepar’d they stand. They scorn to swerve: 
“Thy gods, O King, we will not serve ; 
“ We serve Jehovah ; his command 
“Can save his servants from thy hand, 
“ Wen from the flames his children save, 
“Snatch from the fearful fiery grave. 
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“Tf not, obedience is his due, 
“Tn life, in death, resolv’d and true, 
“No image shall our worship see, 
“No idol, though set up by thee.” 
The king with madd’ning fury turns ; 
With seven-fold heat the caldron burns ; 
To such intensity it grew, 
The men who cast them in it slew. 
The ardent blaze unaw’d they dare, 
They burn not! God’s own Son is there! 
Sav’d by an all-controlling hand, 
Unhurt, amidst the flames they stand. 
Triumphant Lord! sav’d by thy power, 
Nor floods shall drown, nor flames devour. 
The awe-struck king the scene surveys ; 
Hear him the cry of rapture raise : 
“ They live! come forth! let my command 
“Be strait proclaim’d throughout the land ; 
“Let Babylon’s wide empire know 
“ God reigns above, and rules below. 
“Tf any dare my law deny, 
“ Or Azariah’s God defy, 
“On dunghill heaps they shall be trod ; 
“No God delivers like this God.” 
Let youthful readers not despise 
The hints which from this tale arise ; 
If base intemperance had possess’d 
Its empire o’er the yielding breast ; 
Or did excess in wine obtain 
A conquest o’er the youthful brain, 
By these joint enemies subdu’d, 
Where might have been their fortitude ? 
Who rules the appetite shall find 
An easier task to rule the mind. 
DaniEL, the statesman, saint, and sage, 
Brav’d, yet unhurt, the lion’s rage, 
How fervently the Prophet spoke! 
Warm from his lips the rapture broke : 
Our righteousness we dare not plead, 
For we have none in thought or deed ; 
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Thy oracles neglected lie ; 

Abus'd thy dreadful majesty ! 

Our sins are great, yet greater still 

Thy power to pardon, and thy will ; 

Oh, Lord, forgive! Oh, hear us, Lord ! 

For thy own sake thy help afford. 

So prompt to prayer to grant thine aid, 

Tis heard almost before ’tis made. 
Soon may it come, the day all hail! 

When God’s free Spirit shall prevail : 

In full effusion, large and wide, 

In ev'ry heart be multiplied. 

What must arrive, if God be true, 

Why wait for in a distant view ? 

Why not besiege at once the throne, 

Till Heaven the supplication own ? 

Behold the rapid course of things! 

Time hastes on ever-active wings : 

The day is restless in its flight, 

And swift, though silent, flies the night ; 

The fountains flow, the rivers run, 

The sinner hastes to be undone. 

Each follows fast the bent design’d, 

Whether in matter or in mind ; 

The Christian only, duties known, 

Dares not reject, but dares postpone. 


Hossa, in each indignant line, 
Denounc’d on sin the wrath divine, 


JoEL directs to fast and pray, 
And God’s displeasure turn away ; 
The threat’nings of the Lord he brings, 
And then his goodness sweetly sings : 
Why will ye perish ? turn, O turn, 
Before his indignation burn ! 
Bow down your hearts, his kindness prove ; 
Not merely loving—God is love ; 
Quick to forgive, slow to resent : 
Approach his footstool, and repent, 
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He will your contrite prayers receive, 
Perhaps he may a blessing leave : 
Corn, wine, and oil again bestow, 
Remove the plague and heal the woe. 


Amos exhorts, and warns, and strives 
That Judah should reform their lives. 
His powerful precepts never cease 
To warn the rich who live at ease. 

You that on downy couches lie, 

Or stretch on beds of ivory ; 

You, who voluptuously consume 

Your wealth, whose meal’s a hecatomb ; 
Who, at a single feast exhaust 

A vineyard of uncounted cost ; 

Whose perfumes, floating in the air, 

A Sybarite might be proud to share ; 
Whose festive luxuries must be crown’d 
With the soft lute and viol’s sound ; 
Are you the men with grief who melt 
At tales of woe by brethren felt ? 

Ask Amos: he this truth imparts, 
That pleasure hardens human hearts ; 
That selfish feelings most abound 
Where ease and luxury are found. 

How strange the paradox, yet true, 
That what dissolves should harden too! 


Brief OBADIAH, full of grace, 
Says much, though in a little space. 


Jonau! how high thy honours stand, 
Who by one sermon rous’d a land! 
At the last day how will thy fame, 
Oh, Nineveh, my country shame! 
Lull’d in deceitful peace, we see 
Ten thousand sermons wake not thee! 
Jonah! thy honours sunk how low 
When wrath deform’d thy sullen brow! 
Better a mighty empire fall, 
Than Jonah’s credit sink at all! 
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Oh, human selfishness how great, 

To mourn a gourd and not a state! 
The Prophet here the pastor teaches 
To practice what so well he preaches. 


Micau, admir’d through ev'ry age, 
The babe of Bethlehem crowns thy page! 
With what precision dost thou trace 
The then obscure, now honour’d place! 


Nauvy, all hail thy muse of fire, 
The glories of thy daring lyre! 
“The still small voice” no more is heard, 
As when of old the Lord appear’d. 
The whirlwind, and the driving storm, 
His fearful wonders now perform ; 
How terrible his thunders sound! 
The awe-struck sinner how confound! 
No horrors can the guilty move, 
Like the fierce wrath of injur’d love. 
Blest Prophet! had thy strains been heard 
From the proud lyre of Theban bard, 
How would the rapt enthusiast turn 
“To thoughts that breathe, and words that burn!” 
But though not nurs’d on Pindus’ mount, 
Nor fed from Aganippe’s fount, 
Thou offerest, at a loftier shrine 
Than Delphi own’d, thy ode divine. 
Thy muse with nobler claims shall rise : 
Her inspiration’s from the skies ; 
This the chief glory of thy lays, 
Thou hadst a living God to praise. 


Though, HaBaKKuk, thy name refuse 

To bend obedient to the muse, 

Yet thy sweet promises impart 

Warm comfort to the drooping heart. 

In thy fam’d prayer, sublimely sweet, 

The saint and muse in concert meet. 
God came from Teman ; what array 

Of confluent glories marks his way! 
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Brightness above, around was sent ; 
The pestilence before him went. 
The skies with unknown splendours blaze, 
Heaven shows his power, and earth his praise : 
The everlasting mountains fled, 
The rivers trembled in their bed ; 
Bow’d the perpetual hills ; the deep 
Through its dark caves was heard to sweep. 
His arrows fly! Lord, at thy will 
Th’ astonish’d sun and moon stand still ; 
The shining of thy glitt’ring spear 
Transfix’d the heathen bands with fear. 
One glance of thy pervading eye 
Measures the earth ; the nations fly, 
Dissolv’d and scatter’d ; Cushan’s tents 
Burst forth in deep and loud laments. 
They tremble at the distant sound, 
Sudden thy troops their tents surround. 
Yet though Chaldea’s hostile band 
Pour in their hordes, despoil the land ; 
Yet though the fig-tree may be found 
With neither fruit nor blossom crown’d ; 
The olive and the vine decay, 
And flocks and herds be torn away ; 
My song of praise my God shall hear, 
More free, more fervent, more sincere. 
“ Revive thy work ;” though all should fail, 
Let grace and godliness prevail. 
Lord of my strength ; my joy, my crown, 
Thy boundless mercies let me own! 
Thy great salvation sets me free, 
I shall have all in having Thee! 


Thou, ZEPHANIAH, dost record, 
Boldly, the terrors of the Lord! 


Hagaeat the slothful Jews exhorts 
To build the Temple’s hallow’d courts : 
They, while their splendid mansions shine, 
Neglect Jewovan’s sacred shrine. 
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Thy visions, ZECHARIAH, stand 

As beacons to a guilty land ; 

Though awfully obscure, yet true, 

They teach the Briton as the Jew. 
Known to the Lord, the day will come, 

Reversing Salem’s awful doom ! 

Where nought was seen but waste and woe, 

There shall the living waters flow ; 

Destruction’s direful work be past, 

And Christ the King be crown’d at last. 

Her courts, by those who long have fought 

Against her, eagerly be sought : 

One Lord, one God, shall reign alone, 

His name, long prophesied, be ONE. 

On every vessel, every breast, 

One grand inscription be imprest ; 

And Ho.ress to Gop be found 

Within, without, above, around! 


Sage Maxacut, though last not least, 
Prepares us for the Gospel feast. 
Tremendous in the sinner’s ear 
Jehovah’s menaces appear. 

Those who the sacred function fill, 
Profess my name but spurn my will. 
When men no more my laws respect, 
The worthless offering I reject. 
From hands polluted and profane, 

All sacrifice is worse than vain, 
Methinks the scorner’s voice I hear, 
Where is the God of judgment, where ? 

Scorner! his coming is at hand ; 

That dreadful coming, who shall stand ? 
He, whom in unbelief you taunt, 

The angel of the covenant ; 

Object of dread, and of desire, 

Draws nigh ; like the refiner’s fire 

The precious gold he will select, 

The dross indignantly reject. 
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He will, with his omniscient eye, 
By trial search, and purify. 
Elijah comes, the morning star, 
The great precursor seen from far ; 
The herald of repentance, he 
Shall close the scheme of prophecy :, 
Fulfil the law, prepare the way, 
The earnest of approaching day. 
With healing beams the light divine, 
The Sun or Riegureousness shall shine. 
Like fragrant incense shall arise 
His intercession to the skies ; 
With this, the suppliant shall prevail, 
Without it, prayer itself shall fail. 
x x = * * * ¥ *% 
Yet eer the ancient books you leave, 
This truth in all your hearts receive,— 
That all the saints unite with care 
To prove the omnipotence of PRAYER. 
Search through the annals of mankind, 
One solitary instance find ; 
Prove that you know one prayer preferr’d 
In faith by man, by God not heard ; 
Then boldly venture, if you dare, 
No more to lift your heart in prayer. 
Till then, pray on ; ’twill clear your way : 
Chiefly for God's own Spirit pray : 
There we shall find, if there we seek, 
Wealth for the poor, strength for the weak ; 
Soundness for sickness, life for death, 
Derived from this inspiring breath ; 
Till every nation, tongue, and tribe, 
The healing influence shall imbibe ; 
Distilling like the genial rain, 
Or dews 1 upon the tender grain : 
This, in the secret of the soul, 
Each strong temptation shall ‘control ; 
And some faint i image, lost before, 
Of its bright origin restore. 
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Tus dispensation, clear and bright, 
Brings immortality to light ; 
Proclaims the rebel Man restor’d, 

Th’ Apostate brought to know the Lord, 
Within this consecrated ground 
Discrepancies are never found ; 

The writers vary just to prove 

That not in concert do they move ; 
While Jesus’ glory stands reveal’d, 

The Authors’ faults are not concealed ; 
No selfish arts, no private ends, 

But all to one grand centre tends ; 

No fact disguis’d, however wrong, 

No truth kept back, however strong. 
One sure criterion leaves no doubt, 
Consistency prevails throughout : 

The doctrine who shall dare disprove, 
Of genuine faith which works by love ? 


MartruHew and Marx divinely treat 
Those truths which Luxe and Joun repeat : 
Though all concur in one grand scheme, 
Each throws fresh light upon the theme. 


Marruew, by no vain hope enticed, 
Left all he had to follow Christ ; 
Behold him faithfully record 

The matchless Sermon of his Lord. 


Here, every want its refuge seeks ; 


Here every grace its nature speaks ; 
P2 
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Each in its own appropriate place, 
The blessing suited to the case. 

Each gift to its own want confin’d ; 
Mercy the merciful shall find. 

How cheering to the poor in spirit, 
Promis’d a kingdom to inherit ! 

Told e’en on earth, the meek man knows 
The best enjoyments Heav’n bestows ; 
Lovers of peace shall peace possess, 
Comfort the comfortless shall bless ; 
That he who feels the oppressor’s rod 
Feels more the mercies of his God ; 
Proclaims, the pure in heart shall see, 
In God, Essential Purity. 


Mark, next among the historic saints, 
The Baptist of the desert paints. 
Herod the prophet gladly heard, 
In many things obey’d his word. 
But mark the rapid race of sin ! 
They fast advance who once begin. 
Long train’d in vice, the tempter now 
Ensnares him to a sinful vow : 
Her graceful movements win his heart, 
He will with half his kingdom part : 
Sudden he cries, by passion driven, 
“Make thy demand—it shall be given.” 
Fearless she ask’d the Baptist’s head, 
The king was griev’d, the king obey’d : 
O fruitless sorrow, vainly spent, 
To mourn the crime he might prevent ! 
If sinful such a vow to make, 
More sin to keep it than to break. 
To death he doom’d the saint he lov’d ; 
Condemn’d the preacher he approv'd ; 
And she whose softness charm’d before, 
Herself the bleeding victim bore. 
What wonder if the king amaz’d, 
Should dread in Christ that John was rais’d ? 
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See Luxe the glorious scene record 
The scene of his transfigur’d Lord! 
This sight of wonder and of love 
Contirms the glorious state above : 
How blest the three * to whom ’twas given 
To view three + witnesses from heaven! 
The representatives they saw 
Of Gospel, Prophecy, and Law. 


Luke more Christ’s miracles records, 
JOHN more preserves his gracious words ; 
Records, for Christian consolation, 

His Saviour’s heavenly conversation. 
Though John for ever stands approv’d 
The blest disciple Jesus lov’d ; 

Yet all one path devoutly trod, 

And follow’d their redeeming God. 


In Him the wondrous union view, 
Atonement and example too! 
His death sole means lost man to save ; 
His life our lives a pattern gave. 
Explore the mystery as we can, 
The perfect God was perfect man : 
As man he felt affliction’s rod, 
As man he suffer’d, rose as God. 
This union all his actions prove, 
As God, as man, he showed his love ; 
As man to man in every state 
Something he left to imitate. 

Divine Philanthropist! to Thee 
We lift the heart and bow the knee, 
As man, man’s sympathies he felt : 
In tears of tenderness could melt ; 
Weep o’er the fated city’s doom ; 
Weep, Lazarus, o’er thy honour’d tomb! 
The hidden heart of man he knew ; 
Felt for his wants and weakness too, 
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The bruised reed he never broke, 
His burden easy, light his yoke : 
From heaven to earth his mercies reach, 
Alike to save us, or to teach. 
When call’d on error to reprove, 
Reproof was kindness, censure love : 
A cure his ready hand applies 
For blindness, or of heart, or eyes. 
Though with a look, a touch, a word, 
The long-lost vision he restor’d ; 
A casual hint may pastors seize 
For those who yet “see men as trees.” 
Jesus watch’d o’er th’ imperfect sight, 
And blest the blind with gradual light. 
His saints no vain display relate, 
No miracles for pomp or state ; 
No artful show for private ends, 
But all to use and merey tends. 
His life a constant lecture reads 
For minor as for greater deeds ; 
Not that his hunger might be fed, 
He multiplies the scanty bread : 
The famished troops in order plac’d ; 
He ne’er forgot to bless the feast : 
Though endless stores he could produce, 
He sav'd the fragments for their use. 

We pass each suffering, glorious scene, 
The manger and the cross between ; 
All “he began to do and teach ” 
We pass, till Calvary we reach, 
The attempt almost too bold we deem, 
And trembling touch the awful theme. 
All eloquence, all power of speech, 
Imagination’s loftiest reach, 
Fall short, and could but faintly prove 
Th’ incarnate God’s last scene of love. 
Abandon‘d, none his woes partake ; 
One friend denies him, all forsake. 

Yet though the sacred blood was shed, 
“Captivity was captive led.” 
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The annals of mankind explore, 

Did ever conqueror before 

Make palpable to human eyes, 
Achieve such glorious victories ? 
Besides the triumphs of his grace 
Which only faith’s purg’d eye can trace ; 
Marvels applied to sight and sense, 
Exhibit his omnipotence. 

Shrouded divinity confest, 

What prodigies the Lord attest! 
Things contrary, opposing creatures 
Struck at the sight, forget their natures ; 
The human voice is mute ; the dumb 
And senseless eloquent become. 
Things breathless, things inanimate 
Renounce, nay, contradict their fate. 
Things never meant to sympathise 
Astonish unbelieving eyes. 

The firm earth trembled at the view ; 
Th’ indignant sun his light withdrew ; 
No natural cause eclips’d his face, 

He would not witness man’s disgrace. 
Asunder torn, the rocks proclaim 
Their sympathies with loud acclaim. 
The yawning sepulchres unclose ; 

To life their sleeping tenants rose ; 
The Temple’s vail is seen to rend, 
And with it all distinctions end! 

All various nature takes a part, 

All, save the obdurate human heart. 
The soldier, and th’ expiring thief 
Alone, proclaim their firm belief. 
Lord, “It 1s FINISHED :” here we meet, 
Promise and prophecy complete. 

Shall death the Lord of life detain ? 
No! he but dies to rise again. 


Then come the AposTLES’ wondrous facts, 


Their travels, miracles, and Acts. 
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The Holy Spirit from above, 
Given as the Messenger of Love. 
The various languages once sent, 
To Babel as its punishment, 
Here take a diffrent nature quite, 
Not meant to scatter, but unite ; 
That every nation here below 
To its own tongue God’s word might know. 
Ye, who to idols long confin’d, 
Are blind in heart, and dark in mind ; 
Half quench’d the intellectual ray, 
While we withheld the moral day ; 
To the strong hold, ye prisoners, turn, 
Prisoners of hope! no longer mourn. 
See Christ extended empire gains, 
See mountains sinking into plains! 
The Builders on the CoRNER-STONE, 
Cease not like Babel’s—they work on, 
Till Saba and Arabia bring 
Due tribute to th’ Eternal King ; 
The living Worp shall life impart, 
Unseal the eye, and change the heart - 
Till Jew and Gentile, bond and free, 
Greek and Barbarian, truth shall see. 
Not by man’s might, nor deed, nor word, 
But by the Spirit of the Lord. 
Hear martyr’d Stephen, as he dies, 
Pray for his murd’rous enemies ! 
Then bring from Greek or Roman story 
So pure an instance of true glory ! 
And is the furious bigot Saul 
Become, indeed, the humble Paul ? 
Strange pow’r of all transforming grace, 
The lamb assumes the lion’s place! 
So blind, when persecution’s rod 
He held, he thought *twas serving God : 
But now so meek himself he paints, 
“Less than the least of all the Saints!” 
Stephen! thy prayer in death, preferr’d 
To save thy enemies, is heard ; 
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And Paul, perhaps, the earliest fruit 
Of the first martyr’s dying suit. 
Forgive the Muse if she recall 
So oft to mind the sainted Paul. 
We pass the awful truths he tells, 
His labours, woes, and miracles ; 
We pass the pow’rs his cause who heard ; 
How Felix trembled, Festus fear’d ; 
Pass, how the Jewish king receiv’d 
The truth, half doubted, half believ’d ; 
We pass the different works of grace 
In Lydia and the gaoler’s case ; 
We pass the perils Paul endur’d 
From stripes ; in prisons how immur’d ; 
In nakedness and hunger groan’d ; 
Betray’d, thrice beaten, shipwreck’d, ston’d! 
In every varying state, we see 
Only a change in misery. 
How oft has admiration hung 
On the great lyric bard, who sung 
The warrior fam’d in Punic story, 
Who swell’d the tide of Roman glory! 
With magnanimity heroic, 
He dignifies the noble stoic. 
See the illustrious captive stand, 
Resolv’d, unshaken, on the strand ; 
Imploring friends around him weep ; 
All mourn the hero all would keep. 
Een the stern senators in vain 
The patriot would at last detain. 
| No blessings of domestic life, 
Nor darling child, nor tender wife, 
He heeds ; repels his wife’s embrace, 
Th’ endearments of his infant race. 
No sigh he heaves, he drops no tear, 
Nought but his oath and country dear 
He knows the tortures which await, 
Knows all the horrors of his fate : 
By death in direst shapes unmov’d, 
He coolly quitted all he lov’d. 
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Composed, as if, hard law-suits past, 
He sought a calm retreat at last ; 
Such calm as crowns Venafrian fields, 
Such charms as cool Tarentum yields. 
The great Apostle now behold, 
A hero cast in Christian mould ; 
Though learn’d, he will not take his rule + 
From doctors of the Stoic school. 
Religion stops not nature’s course, 
But turns to other streams its force. 
Forewarn’d, he knew where’er he went 
Twas prison, death or banishment. 
*Twas not a vague, uncertain fear ; 
God’s Spirit show’d him what was near, 
Show’d him the woes which must befall, 
Not in one country, but in all. 
Behold him now encircled stand, 
Like the brave Roman on the strand : 
A lovelier scene* adorns no page 
Than that which now our thoughts engage. 
Weeping, his Christian friends surround ; 
Their tender anguish knows no bound ; 
Their tears to him their grief impart, 
“Mean you to weep and break my heart ?” 
Hear him with modest grace record 
His toils for his forgiving Lord : 
Pour out the tender love he feels, 
Then to their justice he appeals. 
Still to your highest interests true, 
Witness, I sought not yours, but you. 
This heart, for you my daily care, 
Ts lifted up in ceaseless prayer : 
These hands have oft procur’d my bread, 
And labour’d that the poor be fed. 
O treasure close in every breast, 
Your Saviour’s posthumous bequest, 
If ’tis a blessing to receive, 
Far more a blessing ’tis to give ; 


* Acts, chap. xx. 
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Then warns to feed the church of God, 

Purchas’d by His redeeming blood. 
Thrice bless’d the pastor who, like Paul, 

The past with comfort can recall ; 

His life and doctrine both review 

To auditors who feel both true : 

Fears not his conduct to declare 

Holy, unblameable, sincere. 

His preaching Catholic ; he speaks 

Impartially to Jews and Greeks. 

No words of doubtful disputation 

Allure from his grand end—salvation ! 

Farrn and Repentance form his theme, 

Compendium of the Christian scheme! 

No searching truth he e’er conceal’d, 

But God’s whole counsel still reveal’d. 

He speaks :—* The woes which must befall, 

“ My trusting soul shall ne’er appal. 

“Tf I for God my span employ ; 

“Tf He my course may crown with joy ; 

“Tf I may spend my painful race, 


_ “To testify redeeming grace ; 


“ No dread of death my soul shall move, 
“ Secure in him I serve and love.” 

His friends, lamenting, crowd the shore 
They part, they see his face no more : 
Their sorrows and his own to cheer, 

He consecrates the scene with prayer. 
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Next come the Romans ; here we trace 
The flagrant manners of their race. 
Though Nero then Rome’s sceptre sway’d, 
Yet conscientious Paul obey’d ; 

Fearless he taught that all should bring 
Allegiance to their rightful king. 

In this Epistle we may find 

The depths and heights of his great mind: 
Here rhetoric and logic meet 

The cause of faith to vindicate. 


Paul, when the rich CorInTHIANS came, 
Found much to praise and much to blame: 
Luxurious, negligent and proud ; 

No error was by him allow’d. 

As Christian truth should still be told, 
The righteous Paul is meekly bold ; 
And yet such tenderness appears, 

His very frowns are mixed with tears! 

One glorious truth he here defends, 
That truth on which all truth depends, 
Labours one doctrine to maintain, 

Which if not true, he preach’d in vain ; 
Vain, too, their faith, which dared not trust 
The resurrection of the just. 

If they no risen Christ received, 

In vain he taught, and they believed. 

Then, mounting above space or time, 

He soars with energy sublime ; 

Exhausts on this grand contemplation 
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High argument, bold illustration ! 
Created nature see he brings, 
Attesting to the truth he sings: 

All grain, all flesh, their tribute lend ; 
The diffring stars the truth defend : 
If these proclaim God’s glory true, 
When the material heavens we view, 
His glory sun and moon declare, 

When on this doctrine brought to bear. 
In vain shall death his prey devour, 
*T was sown in weakness, rais’d in power! 
Nor slow the process: Heaven is nigh ; 

Quick, in the twinkling of an eye, 

Methinks I see the mould’ring clay 

Start into life, wake into day! 

Dread sound! ’tis the last trumpet’s voice ! 

Reviv'd, transported, all rejoice. 

Hark! heard I not that rapturous cry, 

Death swallow’d up in victory? 

Jesus — the ransom’d join to sing, 

Jesus, oh, Death! extracts thy sting. 
Can Paul, absorb’d in scenes so bright, 

Again on earth vouchsafe to light ? 

To drop, from his exhaustless store, 

One parting, pointed moral more ? 

One added precept deign to press? 

He can—“ Awake to righteousness ! 

“In God’s great work still more abound, 

“ Nor shall your labours vain be found.” 


The bold Gatatrans Paul reproves, 
And much he blames, though much he loves; 
Condemns the teachers whom he saw 
Exchange the Gospel for the law. 
To clear his doctrine from suspicion, 
He vindicates his heavenly mission. 


Th’ Epuestans stand in glory bright, 
On whom Paul shed the Gospel-light : 
Where great Diana was ador’d, 

They follow’d on to know the Lord! 
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This matchless letter you will find 
A perfect model of its kind. 


Where Anthony with Brutus fought, 
There Christian Paul a refuge sought. 
Yet een Puixipprans could be found 
The Saviour in his saint to wound : 

A prison the reward bestowed 
On him to whom their souls they owed. 

Did Paul the cruelty resent, 

Or in reproach his anger vent ? 
No;—ift the saint exceeds in love, 
Invokes more favours from above ; 

If eer his full o’erflowing heart 
Sought warmer blessings to impart ; 
If more for any friends he pray’d, 

For showers of mercies on their head ; 
It was for this distinguish’d place, 
The scene of his most foul disgrace! 
How does his fervent spirit burn 
Their recent kindness to return ! 
What terms, what arguments employ, 
To fill their hearts with holy joy! 
What consolation from above ; 

What comfort from eternal love! 
From God’s blest Spirit drawing nigh ; 
Communion sweet, communion high! 
Such strong persuasion must control, 
Convince the reason, melt the soul ! 
He urges motives as a law, 


Which some would think deter, not draw. 


“Take as a gift reserv'd for you, 
“ Power to believe, and suffer too!” 


The good Conosstans now stand forth, 
Excell’d by none in grace and worth, 
Behold the saint his touchstone give 
To try with Christ if Christians live. 
Oh, let your aspirations rise, 

Nor stop at aught beneath the skies. 
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Your fruitless cares no more bestow 
On perishable things below. 

From sordid joys indignant fly ; 
Know, avarice is idolatry. 

False worship’s not confin’d alone 

To images of wood and stone; 
Whate’er you grasp with eager hold, 
Honours or pleasures, fame or gold ; 
These are your idols, these you'll find 
Possess your soul, engross your mind. 
Heaven will with idols have no part : 
That robs your God which steals your heart. 


The THESSALONIANS next appear, 
The bountiful and the sincere. 
Here precept pure, and doctrine sound, 
In sweet accordance may be found. 
Mark the triumphant Christian’s voice, 
“ Rejoice, again I say, rejoice!” 
As he would echo back to heaven, 
The holy transport grace had given. 


Young Trmoruy is on record, 
Who sought betimes to know the Lord. 
Here true maternal love we find, 
Which form’d the heart, and taught the mind ; 
Here may the British mother learn, 
Her child’s best interest to discern ; 
Her faithfulness to God best prove, 
And best evince her Christian love. 
Paul, while his pupil’s good he seeks, 
Through him to unborn pastors speaks 
“ Reprove, exhort, be earnest still 
“Your high commission to fulfil ; 
“ Watch, labour, pray ; in these consist 
“The works of an Evangelist.” 
As Bishop, he commands again, 
“Commit the trust to faithful men ;” 
Bids him observe, that those who preach 
Need to remind as well as teach. 
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To raise his soul to solemn thought, 
God’s Judgment is before him brought ; 
‘When seated in tremendous state, 

The blest and only Potentate, 
The members of the living head 
Shall meet the Judge of quick and dead, 

Then Christ his faithful sons shall own; 

Who bore his Cross, shall wear his Crown. 


Next Titus, youthful yet discreet, 
First Bishop of the Isle of Crete. 
Here prudent Paul, divines to show 
They ought their people’s faults to know, 
Quotes their own poet, to declare 
The Cretans sensual, insincere. 
Such knowledge teaches to reprove 
The erring, and the just to love, 
Now in the gentle tone of friend 
See him to private life descend ; 
The sober duties to impart, 
Which grace the life, and mend the heart. 
He shows upon what hallow’d ground 
Domestic happiness is found ; 
Warns the fair convert not to roam : 
The truest joys are found at home ; 
*Tis there the chaste obedient mind 
Will life’s best charm confer, and find. 


Follows PuiLemon, who forgave, 
Yea, honour’d, his converted slave. 


Paul to the HeBrews writes :—O, then, 
What inspiration guides his pen! 
Let wits revile, let Atheists rail, 
Such evidence shall never fail, 
As the first pages here supply 
Of Christ’s unclouded Deity. 
As he proceeds, to faith *tis given 
To soar on loftier wing to heaven. 
See here the doctrine prov’d by facts, 
Belief exhibited in acts. 
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See conquering Faith’s heroic band 
Church-militant in order stand! 
The Red-Sea passengers we view, 
Jephtha and Gideon, Barak too. 
Had we all time, the time would fail 
Of heroes to record the tale, 
Whose deeds their attestation bring 
That faith is no ideal thing. 
Say, could ideal faith aspire, 
To quench the violence of fire ? 
To stop the famish’d lion’s rage P 
With dread temptations to engage ? 
All deaths despise, all dangers dare ? 
With no support, save God and prayer ? 
“Tis pride,” the sneering Sceptic cries, 
“ Rank pride, the martyr’s strength supplies : 
“ His fortitude by praise is fed, 
“ Praise is religion’s daily bread. 
“ The public show, the attendant crowd, 
“The admiration fond and loud ; 
“ The gaze, the noise, his soul sustains, 
“ Applause the opiate of his pains; 
“Withdraw the charm spectators bring, 
“ And torture is no joyous thing.” 
Thy triumphs, Faith, we need not take 
Alone from the blest martyr’s stake ; 
In scenes obscure, no less we see 
That faith is a reality, 
An evidence of things not seen, 
A substance firm whereon to lean. 
Go search the cottager’s lone room, 
The day scarce piercing thro’ the gloom ; 
The Christian on his dying bed, 
Unknown, unletter’d, hardly fed ; 
No flatt’ring witnesses attend, 
To tell how glorious was his end ; 
Save in the book of life, his name 
Unheard, he never dreamt of fame. 
No human consolation near, 
No voice to soothe, no friend to cheer. 
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Of every earthly stay bereft, © 

And nothing—but his Saviour left. 
Fast sinking to his kindred dust, 
The Word of Life is still his trust. 
The joy God’s promises impart 

Lies like a cordial at his heart ; 
Unshaken faith its strength supplies, 
He loves, believes, adores, and dies! 


The great Apostle ceases ;—then 
To holy JAmEs resigns the pen : 

James, full of faith and love, no doubt, 
The practical and the devout. 

Ye rich, the saint indignant cried, 
Curs’d are all riches misapplied ! 
Abborr’d the wealth which useless lies, 
When merit claims, or hunger cries! 
The wise alike with scorn behold 
The hoarded as the squander’d gold, 

In man’s opposing passions meet 
The liberal feelings to defeat : 
PLEASURE and AvARICE both agree 
To stop the tide of charity : 

Though each detests the other’s deeds, 
The same effect from both proceeds : 
Curs’d is the gold, or sav’d or spent, 
Which God for mercy’s portion meant : 
Chemists in transmutation bold 
Attempt to make base metals gold. 

Let Christians then transmute their pelf 
To something nobler than itself ; 

On heaven their rescued wealth bestow, 
And send it home before they go : 

He will the blest deposit own : 

Who seals the pardon, gives the crown. 


Peter the beld, who perils hail’d, 
Who promis’d much, and much he fail’d ; 
Peter the generous, rash and warm, 
Who iov’'d his Lord, but shrunk from harm ; 
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Peter the coward and the brave, 
Denying him he wish’d to save ; 
O Peter, what reproachful word, 
What dagger keen, what two-edged sword, 
Could pierce thy bosom like the last, 
Last look thy Saviour on thee cast ; 
That speechless eloquence divine, 
No pen, no pencil can define. 
Peter, how bitter were thy tears! 
Remorse absorb’d thy guilty fears. 

Still, Peter, did thy risen Lord, 
Conqueror of death, his grace afford ; 
Not to the men of faith approved, 
Not to the saint whom Jesus loved, 
It was to heal thy broken heart, 
Comfort to anguish to impart : 
Yes—twas to Peter that by name 
Alone the glorious tidings came. 

Now, mark the wond’rous power of grace : 
His character has changed its face ; 
The noblest attitude assumes : 
Who now on his own strength presumes ? 
Where now his fears? we only see 
True Christian magnanimity. 
Who now the foremost to declare 
His grand commission ? who to dare 
The standard of the Cross to raise, 
And his ador’d Redeemer praise ? 
Applause he scorn’d, however true, 
But gave the glory where ’twas due. 
With what majestic grace he rose, 
Fearless of all surrounding foes ; 
Brought the old Scriptures to apply 
His argument from prophecy : 
From miracles which well accord, 
He proved that Jesus was the Lord. 

When requisite in some hard case 
To check deceit, unmask the base, 
*Twas Peter’s office : see him dare 
Seize the prevaricating pair.* 

* Ananias and Sapphira. Q2 
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One question stops the fraudful breath, 
And blasts them both with instant death. 
Ask you what truth he lov d to teach, 
What theme he hasten’d first to preach ? 
REPENTANCE !—What he felt he taught : 
A mighty change his preaching wrought. 

The fruits were equal to the zeal ; 
They best can tell who deepest feel. 
Crown’d were his labours : Peter died 
A martyr to the CRUCIFIED. 


With love his pure Episrixs fraught, 
Joun teaches what his Gospel taught : 
He needs no argument to prove, 

Save his own heart, that God is love. 


JUDE, what his letter wants in length, 
Redeems by energy and strength. 
Confirms the truth from revelation 
Of Enoch’s marvellous translation. 

Hear him in awful terms declare, 

The mis’ries which the ungodly share! 
Clouds without water, dark yet dry, 
Spots in the feasts of charity ; 

Trees withering, destitute of fruit, 
Exterminated branch and root. 

Now in its pomp and dread array, 
He summons to the judgment-day. 

O, what conflicting trains of thought 
Has this amazing image brought ! 

O, what a fire this spark has kindled 
Of terror and of transport mingled, 
Spirits who lost their first estate 
Retaining their immortal hate ! 

The bold impenitent shall hear 

His doom : his sentence blank despair : 
The hypocrite detected lie, 

Naked, laid bare to every eye. 

To crown the horrors which await, 

All feel the justice of their fate. 
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Their fears their punishment foretell, 
And conscience does the work of hell. 
They, as the acmé of their pain, 
Acquit their Judge, themselves arraign. 
No shelter now from rocks or caves, 
No refuge from the fiery waves ; 
What wonder, wildly if they call 
The mountains on their heads to fall. 
Then see the Man of Sorrows found, 
The Lord of life and glory crown’d. 
Jesus appears, as Enoch paints, 
Surrounded by ten thousand saints. 
Lo! heaven and earth their tribute bring 
Of glory to the eterna] king! 
Angels, archangels, each degree 
Of heaven’s celestial hierarchy ! 
The noble martyr’s valiant band 
Before their conqu’ring Captain stand : 
The goodly prophets here behold 
Fulfill’d the scenes they once foretold : 
Their Lord encircling, here we see 
The Apostles’ glorious company. 
Heaven kindly veils from human sight 
All that great day will bring to light. 
Extremes of bliss, extremes of woe, 
This dread tribunal shall bestow, 
The crown of faith, the consummation 
Of deathless, hopeless desperation. 
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THE saint of Patmos last we meet, 
And REvetation stands complete. 
In this bright vision, though he brings 
Scenes of unutterable things, 
He tempers heayen’s effulgent light, 
Tao powerful else for mortal sight. 
Partly by negatives are shown 
Joys which hereafter shall be known : 
Suffering, and sin, and death are o’er, 
For former things are seen no more ; 
No sorrow felt, and heay'd no sigh, 
And tears are wip'd from every eye. 
Yet not by negatives alone, 
Consummate glory shall be known : 
Not only shall be found no night, 
The Lams himself shall be the light. 
Sun, moon, and stars, shall fade away, 
Lost in one cloudless, endless day, 
In heaven, as being knows no end, 
Joy with duration shall extend ; 
There we shall know as we are known, 
Desire and knowledge shall be one ; 
No tedious course, no process slow ; 
By intuition we shall know 
The plan of Providence concealed 
So long, in mercy, now revealed, 
Shall burst upon th’ enraptur’d sight, 
And prove that what was dark was right. 
If grief could touch the soul at rest, 
And for one moment reach the blest, 
"Twould be, that when on earth they found 
A clouded dispensation frown’ d, 
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Their faith presumptuous, weak and vain. 


One doubt had dared to entertain. 
Now faith is swallowed up in sight, 
Hope in fruition infinite ; 
Immortal charity alone 

Beams round the everlasting throne. 
Redemption finished, sin forgiven, 


Tis God’s own presence makes it heaven. 


Of future bliss, if such the sum, 
Then come, Lorp Jzsus, quickly come! 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


THE FEAST OF FREEDOM ; 


OR, 


THE ABOLITION OF DOMESTIC SLAVERY 
IN CEYLON: 


WRITTEN TO COMMEMORATE THAT EVENT, WHICH TOOK PLACE ON 


HIS MAJESTY’S BIRTH-DAY, AUGUST 12, 1816, 
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INTRODUCTION 
TO THE FEAST OF FREEDOM. 


Tue following little Drama was written to commemo- 
rate the abolition of Domestic Slavery in the Island of 
Ceylon, in the Indian Ocean; Sir Alexander John- 
ston being President of His Majesty’s Council. 

Amongst various other measures which he adopted 
with equal ability and integrity, for raising the politi- 
eal, moral, and intellectual character of the inhabitants 
of that island, he obtained a charter from the crown to 
extend the right of sitting upon juries to all the natives 
of the country; a privilege possessed by no other 
natives in Asia. 

In return for this boon, Sir Alexander urged them 
for many years to adopt some means for the gradual 
but effectual abolition of domestic slavery. In conse- 
quence of his suggestion upon this point, and the 
anxiety of the inhabitants to show themselves worthy 
of the privilege which had been granted them, the pro- 
prietors of domestic slaves came to a resolution, that 
all children born of their slaves after the 12th of 
August, 1816, should be free; thereby putting an end 
to the state of domestic slavery which had prevailed in 
Ceylon for three centuries. 

The 12th of August was the day fixed upon by Sir 
Alexander for the commencement of the era of liberty, 
that being the birth-day of the then Prince Regent, 
our present most gracious Sovereign, in order that the 
slaves might associate the more indissolubly the idea 
of the freedom of their descendants with that of rever- 
ence for the crown, under the protection of which that 
blessing was received. 
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This little piece has already been rendered into 
many of the Indian languages: its first translation was 
made into the Cingalese by the Budhoo priests * who 
were brought to this country by Sir Alexander John- 
ston. The publication of it nowt is owing entirely to 
a singular and flattering circumstance: the author 
having recently learnt, to her surprise and gratifica- 
tion, that the celebrated composer and performer 
Charles Wesley, Esq., has deemed its adaption to music 
an object worthy of his genius, is tempted to present 
it, recommended by this attraction, in its English dress, 
with the addition of a few unpublished trifles ; intend- 
ing to devote whatever small profits may accrue from 
the sale of this inconsiderable publication to that most 
interesting of all causes, the promotion of Irish instruc- 
tion. 

* One of these priests was a physician and a painter, and both 


are elegant poets, and considerable linguists. 
t In the year 1827, when this piece was first published. 


THE FEAST OF FREEDOM: 


OR, THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 


SCENE— Ceylon. 
Sapat, Duman, CINGALESE, &c. 


[ The three first Stanzas are sung. | 


DUMAL. 


Ler’s be merry, sing and play,— 
This is Freedom’s holiday ! 


SABAT. 


Bless the day that sets us free ! 

Hail the morn of liberty ! 

Our children’s children still shall meet, 
Fair Freedom’s birth to celebrate. 


DUMAL, 
Spread the blessing far and wide, 
Care and thought be laid aside ; 
Let us drink, rejoice, and sing, 
Till with our mirth the valleys ring! 


CHORUS. 
Let’s be merry, sing, and play,— 
This is Freedom’s holiday ! [Song ends 
SABAT. 


But ere our joyful sports begin, 
Avight of Freedom think ; 
*Tis not a liberty to sing, 
A liberty to drink. 
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DUMAL. 


Yes, let us hail the cocoa-tree, 
With all the joys it gives ; 

To laugh and drink is to be free,— 
The thought my heart revives, 


SABAT, 


O let us not the gift abuse, 
Nor thank the powers amiss : 
Our Freedom rightly let us use,— 
Intemperance is not bliss. 


Our groves of cinnamon we prize, 
No islands such possess ; 

They send their fragrance to the skies, 
Their sweets our labours bless. 


Yet, there’s a balm of nobler end 
Our spirits to recruit : 

England, fair Freedom’s choicest friend, 
Conveys the sacred fruit. 


One tree of sov'reign virtue grows, 
All other trees excelling : 

This Tree all joy and peace bestows, 
Where’er it makes its dwelling. 


Its root is deep, its branches wide, 
A Tree to make one wise ; 

Beneath its shelter sinners hide,— 
Its head is in the skies. 


There is a Book contains the leaves 
Might heal a dying nation ; 

This Book, who faithfully receives, 
Secures his own salvation. 


DUMAL. 
O give us, then, this friendly Tree, 
This healing Book produce : 
So shall we give all praise to thee, 
If thou wilt show their use, 
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Not that rich juice our cocoa * lends 
Such sober joys imparts : 

That many a life untimely ends,— 
This heals the broken hearts. 


SABAT. 


DUMAL. 


With riddles puzzle us no mere, 
But tell us what you mean : 

What is that Tree, what is that Book, 
Which you, I trust, have seen ? 


SABAT. 


Your tree’s sweet juice, drunk to excess, 
Produces hate and strife ; 

That Tree, which more than all can bless, 
Is call’d the TREE oF Lire. 


The cocoa’s juice distracts the brain ; 
You crave it o’er and o’er ; 
But who ¢his Tree’s fair fruit obtain, 
Shall thirst, my friends, no more. 
[Sapar holding out a Bible. 


This is the boon which England sends, 
It breaks the chains of sin ; 

O bless’d exchange for fragrant groves ! 
O barter most divine ! 


It yields a trade of noblest gain, 
Which other trades may miss ; 
A few short years of care and pain, 

For endless, perfect bliss. 


* In Ceylon there are said to be upwards of eleven millions of 
eocoa-nut trees; from the blossoms of which the spirit called 
arrack is distilled, and which is so very potent, that a man may 
get intoxicated for a farthing. 
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This shows us freedom how to use, 
To love our daily labour ; _ 

Forbids our time in sloth to lose, 
Or riot with our neighbour. 


Then let our masters gladly find, 
A freeman works the faster ; 

Who serves his God with heart and mind, 
Will better serve his master. 


When soul and body both are free, 
How swift will pass the days! 

The sun our cheerful work shall see, 
The night our pray’r and praise. 


CHORUS OF CINGALESE. 
O give us Sabat’s precious Tree, 
We join with one accord ; 
We'll show that we indeed are free, 
Because we serve the Lord. 


O give us Sabat’s holy Book, 
With transport we will read ; 
There we shall see, whene’er we look, 
God’s freeman’s free indeed. 


SABAT. 
The twelfth of August then shall be 
By us forgotten never ; 
From this bless’d period we are free, 
For ever, and for ever. 


CHORUS. 


Bless the day that sets us free! 
Hail th eMorn of Liberty! 


PLEASING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND 
JOYFUL ANTICIPATIONS: 


ON BEING IMPORTUNED BY A FRIEND TO WRITE VERSES WHEN 
I WAS VERY ILL. 


I wrirE in verse ? how hard to ask! 
Expect to ask in vain,— 

A hand unequal to the task, 
A head oppress’d with pain. 


I lov’d, indeed, the Muse when young, 
And faintly touch’d the lyre ; 

But long that lyre has lain unstrung, 
Extinct the youthful fire. 


Yet dwell I oft on scenes long past, 
Scenes the fond heart retains ; 
There tender recollections last 
Of mingled joys and pains. 


For Mem’ry still delights to trace 
Friends lov’d so long, so dear ; 
Blest with each talent, virtue, grace, 
Such friends may claim a tear. 


The rigid Moralist was ours, 
Johnson of mighty mind ; 
Vigorous in intellectual powers, 
At once both rough and kind.* 
* When the author asked Dr. Johnson why he put his hands 
behind him when the celebrated French infidel Abbé Raynal 
held out Ais hand to him, his answer was, “ No, child; I will 
not shake hands with an Atheist to please you or any body else.” 
) R 


* This eminent Biblical scholar showed that the judgments 
inflicted on the Egyptians were in exact correspondence with 
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Of Kennicott, the Hebrew sage, 
Porteous and Horne we boast ; 

And Burke, the glory of his age, 
His single self a host. 


Reynolds !. consummate was thy skill ; 
Well pleased thy power I trace, 

Each portion of thy art to fill,— 
Resemblance, colouring, grace. 


Facility, invention pure, 
In all thy works abound ; 
While suavity and classic lore 
Thy social table crown’d. 


Chaste Beattie! who can ever lose 
‘The memory of thy tender strains, 

The charms of thy enchanting Muse, 
While feeling lasts, while taste remains, 


Bryant, sagacious and profound, 
On History shed new lights, 

Proved the dire plagues on Egypt’s ground 
Congruous with all her impious rights.* 


Though wit, though worth, no plea could find 
Their forfeit lives to save, 

Yet still their talents bless mankind,— 
Their works survive the grave. 


Then turn we from the painful past,— 
The future fills the sight ; 

What glorious scenes, what prospects vast, 
What visions of delight ! t 


the contemptible objects of their idolatrous worship. 


+ Allusion is made in this and the following stanzas to the 
Bible, Missionary, and other Societies, for the extension of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom over the whole habitable globe, which are 


the glory of the present day. 


AND JOYFUL ANTICIPATIONS. 


Prophets and kings have wish’d to see 
The scenes which crowding rise, 

And faith and hope are almost lost 
In actual ecstasies. 


If angels in their sphere rejoice, 
One rescued soul to greet ; 

How will they raise th’ enraptured voice 
Whole. Continents to meet ! 


Yes, we behold the Eastern star 
With growing splendour rise ; 

And rays celestial beaming far, 
To cheer e’en Polar skies. 


From Java to the farthest West 
Th’ Erernat Worn shall reach ; 

And Truth Divine its power attest 
In every clime and speech. 


Shade of Buchanan! rest in peace, 
Thy holy toils are o’er ; 

But their blest fruits, with quick increase, 
Shall spread from shore to shore. 


In heaven thy Syrians thou shalt meet, 
From earth’s remotest sea ; 

And lay thy trophies at His feet, 
Who died for them and thee! 


Siberia spreads her frozen arms, 
Released from sin and chains : 

And Sharon’s rose exhales its charms 
On Afric’s sultry plains. 


Fell Juggernaut ere long shall weep 
His altars overthrown ; 

Like Chemosh, Baal, and Moloch, sleep 
Forgotten and unknown. 


His orgies foul shall vanish all, 
His impious rites be over ; 
See him with prostrate Dagon fai,— 


He falls to rise no more! 
R2 
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The ONE GREAT SACRIFICE once paid, 
No offering Heaven demands 

But prayer, by contrite spirits made, 
Pure hearts, and holy hands. 


Shed, Sun of Righteousness, thy rays 
On each benighted nation ; ; 

So shall we call its ButwarKs PRatsg, 
Tits WaLLs AND GATES SALVATION. 
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TIME: 


A HINT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


WHEN will our thoughtless race grow wise, 
Nor spurn the very thing they prize? 
Look where we will, we still shall find 
How inconsistent is mankind. 


With sense our conduct is at strife ; 
Why lavish Time, yet cling to Life ? 
The rich material throw away, 

Yet dread to shorten life one day ! 


Since no repentance can restore 

The hours we squander o’er and o’er, 

O seize the evanescent Now ; 

No more may Heaven and Death allow. 


The soul to endless woes consign’d, 
Mourns not the goods she left behind ; 
She mourns, with grief’s acutest powers, 
Her wasted days, her murder’d hours! 


With zeal, with energy sublime, 

Mark how the Saviour valued time! 
The work of centuries appears 
Crowded within His three short years. 


His great Satvation while you view, 
O look at his Exampie too! 
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THE NEGRO BOY’S PETITION: 


WRITTEN FOR A MEETING IN LONDON TO PROMOTE THE 
CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION OF NEGRO CHILDREN, 


Tiere is a Book, I’ve heard them say, 
Which says, “Thou shalt not work nor play 
On God Almighty’s holy day.” 

On Sundays, then, O let me look 

In God Almighty’s holy Book ! 


This Book, to which you oft appeal, 
Does thus the will of God reveal : 
“Thou shalt not murder, lie, nor steal.” 
Then let your little Negro look 
In God Almighty’s holy Book. 


Yet stealing, sure, no sin can be, 

Because, dear Massa, you keep me ; 

Of course, to steal no harm you see. 
But I should know if I could look 
In God Almighty’s holy Book. 


Dear Massa, you have been to me 

As kind and good as man can be, 

And many such I hope to see: 
Then let your little slave-boy look 
In God Almighty’s holy Book, 


But, oh! before ’m grown a man, 
I pray in one thing mend your plan, 
And give us comfort if you can. 
Tm sure you will, if you'll but look 
In God Almighty’s holy Book. 


— 


THE NEGRO BOYS PETITION. 


If wife and babe should e’er be mine, 
Round each, when fond affections twine, 
Oh! part us not, we'll all be thine. 
We will not mind the burning weather, 
If we may love and work together. 


The stripes, ‘tis said, “one Jesus” bore, 

Could I but read His sufferings sore, 

Would make mine lighter than before. 
Yes, every sorrow I could brook, 
By studying God Almighty’s Book. 


I'm told, this Book, so wise and good, 
Has made it fully understood 
God made all nations of one blood : 
If this be true, we then may meet, 
Good Massa, at owr Saviour’s feet. 
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ZACCHEUS. 


Tue Publican Zaccheus saved ! 
O miracle of grace! 

The opulent, the head, the chief 
Of that detested race ! 


Humble, though rich, a distant view 
Was all he dared to seek ; 

O joy he sees the Saviour’s face, 
He hears the Saviour speak! 


With transport his own name he hears 
Pronounced by Power divine! 

Not in a menace, or reproach, 
But soothing and benign. 


Thrice-blest Zaccheus! Jesus comes 
A self-invited guest ; 

Behold a branded Publican 
Is found among the blest ! 


Not only distant hope’s implied 
Of future grace divine ; 

To-day with thee I must abide, 
To-day Salvation’s thine. 


Not the professing outward saint 
Shall of my favour boast ; 

I come to seek, I come to save, 
The hopeless and the lost. 


What could Zaccheus more impart 
Than half his goods, and all his heart 2 


on 
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SOLITARY MUSINGS. 


Lorp! when dejected I appear, 

And love is half absorb’d by fear, 

Evn then I know I’m not forgot,— 
Thow’rt present, though I see Thee not. 
Though I am cold, nor feel the flame, 
Thy boundless mercy’s still the same. 
Though dull and hard my sluggish sense, 
Faith still maintains its evidence. 

O would thy cheering beams so shine, 
That I might always think Thee mine! 
Yet though a cloud may sometimes rise, 
And dim the brightness of the skies, 
By faith Thy goodness I will bless,— 

I shall be safe, though comfortless : 
And still my grateful soul shall melt 
At what in brighter days I felt. 

O wayward heart! thine is the blame ; 
Though I may change, God is the same. 
Not feebler faith, nor colder prayer, 

My state and sentence shall declare ; 
Not nerves and feelings shall decide,— 
By safer signs I shall be tried. 

Is the fixed tenor of my mind 

To Christ and righteousness inclined ? 
For sin is my contrition deep ? 

For past offences do I weep ? 

Do I submit my stubborn will 

To Him who guides and guards me still P 
Then shall my peaceful bosom prove 
That God not loving is, but Love. 
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EARLY RISING. 


The author, not being an early riser, was exhorted by her excel- 
lent friend, the Rev. Sir Jas. Stonhouse, to write some lines 
and repeat them on waking every morning, the conclusion of 
which should compel her to rise. 


Sort slumbers now mine eyes forsake, 
My powers are all renew’d ; 

May my freed spirit too awake, 
With heavenly strength endued ? 


Thou silent murderer, Sloth, no more 
My mind imprison’d keep ; 

Nor let me waste another hour 
With thee, thou felon Sleep. 


Think, O my soul, could dying men 
One lavish’d hour retrieve, 

Though spent in tears, and rack’d with pain, 
What treasures would they give! 


But seas of pearl and mines of gold 
Were offer’d then in vain ; 

The pearl of countless price is lost, 
And where’s the promised gain ? 


Lord, when Thy day of dread account 
For squander’d hours shall come, 
Oh! let not this increase th’ amount, 

And swell the awful sum! 


Teach me in health each good to prize, 
I, dying shall esteem ; 

And every pleasure to despise, 
I then shall worthless deem. 


For all Thy wondrous mercies past, 
My grateful voice I raise, 

While thus I quit the bed of rest, 
Creation’s Lord to praise. 
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THE WIDOW’S MITE; 


OR, THE LAST OFFERING 


WHEN in the treasury of the Lord 
The rich and great with one accord 
There ample bounties threw, 
They, not diminishing their store, 
Not poorer than they were before, 
From their abundance drew. 


A feeble woman, old and poor, 
Would throw her mite into the store, 
Her duty to fulfil ; 
Her contribution was but small, 
But yet she gave her little all,— 
The Lord accepts the will. 


So I, decay’d in mind and health, 
And bare of intellectual wealth, 
This slender offering bring ; 

No honour can my feeble lays, 
No glory my poetic praise, 
Give to th’ Erernat Kine. 


Yet Heaven accepts the gift, though small ; 
"Tis but a Mite—but ’tis my all. 
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A RIDDLE. 


T’m a strange contradiction, I’m new and I’m old, 

I’m often in tatters, and oft decked with gold ; 

Though I never could read, yet letter’d I’m found, 

Though blind, I enlighten, though loose I am bound. 

Tm always in black, and ’'m always in white, 

Tm grave and I'm gay ; I am heavy and light. 

In numbers I vary, I'm eight and I’m four, 

And though I am twelve, I can’t reach half a score. 

In form too I differ, ’'m thick and I’m thin, 

I've no flesh, and no bone, yet I’m covered with skin. 

I’ve more points than the compass, more stops than 
the flute, 

I sing without voice, without speaking confute. 

Tm English, ’m German, ’'m French, and I’m Dutch, 

Some love me too fondly, some slight me too much: 

I often die soon, though I sometimes live ages, 

And no monarch alive has so many pages, 


—~y 
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A MIDNIGHT HYMN. 


Wuerr er I am, whate’er I see, 
Eternal Lord, is full of Thee! 

I feel Thee in the gloom of night. 
I see Thee in the morning light. 


When care distracts my anxious soul, 
Thy grace can every thought control ; 
Thy, word can still the troubled heart, 
And peace and confidence impart. 


If pain invade my broken rest, 

Or if corroding griefs molest ; 

Soon as the ComrorTER appears, 

My sighs are hush’d, and dried my tears, 


Thy wisdom guides, Thy will directs, 
Thy arm upholds, Thy power protects ; 
With Thee, when I at dawn converse, 
The shadows sink, the clouds disperse. 


Then, as the sun illumes the skies, 
Oh, Sun of Righteousness, arise ! 
Dispel the fogs of mental night, 
Being of Beings, Light of Light, 


EPITAPHS. 
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EPITAPHS. 


ON MISS GWATKIN. 


So young, so fair, so gentle, so sincere, 

So loved, so early lost, may claim a tear. 

Yet mourn not, if the life resumed by Heaven 
Was spent to every end for which twas given : 
The part assign’d if she had learn’d to fill, 

If she obey’d her gracious Father’s will ; 

If humble trust in her Redeemer’s love 
Matured her early for the courts above! 
Could she too soon escape a world of sin ? 

Or could eternal bliss too soon begin ? 

Then cease her death too fondly to deplore : 
What could the longest life have added more ? 


ON MRS. HARFORD BATTERSBY. 
IN HENBURY CHURCH. 


Hezek rests the gentlest of the gentler kind ; 

Her form, though fair, a fairer soul enshrined. 

In her brief course of Christian, parent, wife, 
Each duty which exalts or sweetens life 

Found its due exercise ; though short the space, 
That life is long, which is the life of grace. 
Youth’s keen affections, all that could endear, 
Strove to detain, but fail’d to fix her here, 

Not the loved babes who fill’d her streaming eyes 
Could keep her spirit from its kindred skies ; 
Een fond fidelity’s heart-broken plaint, 

Which moved the woman, could not shake the saint. 
In God’s prospective eye her work was done ; 


The prize was gain’d before the race was run. 
8 
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TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. JACKSON. 


Who perished in the Wreck of the Elizabeth, East Indiaman, 
off Dunkirk, December 27th, 1810. 


Farr, young, and happy, loving and belov’d, 

A daughter cherish’d and a wife approv’d ; 

Such was Albinia! where could lite display 

A fairer promise of a prosp’rous day ? 

Ah! treacherous calm! the sky was soon o’ercast, 
Loud was the surge, and direful was the blast ; 
Not fond Affection’s grasping arm could save 

The floating victim from her wat’ry grave. 

Thou sad survivor! rescued from the deep, 
Improve the respite, cease at length to weep ; 
Prepare to meet her on that blissful shore, 

Where storms shall beat and friends shall part no 


more. 
Heaven calls, Hope leads, and Faith triumphant 
saves, 
Through the dear might of Him who walk’d the 
wayes. 


TO THE MEMORY OF MRS. IRELAND. 


THouGH unexpected was the mandate sent, 

Not unprepared the soul which met th’ event. 
Peace to her shade! Who lives like her will find 
No stroke is sudden where the will’s resign’d. 

A meek obedience to Divine control 

Was less the act than habit of her soul. 

Serenely calm she well might yield her breath, 
Whose watchful spirit long had look’d at death. 
A pensive pilgrim through this vale of tears, 
Hope cheer’d her steps, and Faith subdued her fears. 
To Him she lived whose death alone can gave, 
Whose love rewards the very grace He gave. 
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IN MEMORY OF ANNA AND EMMA DICEY, 
OF CLAYBROOK HALL: 
Anna aged twenty years, Emma twenty-two years. 


Sweet pair! from life, love, friendship, snatch 
away, 

When your fair dawn announc’d so bright a day! 

Where now the hopes your blooming virtues rais’d ? 

Where now each grace parental fondness prais’d ? 

Friends to the friendless poor! where now are fled 

The tongue which taught them, and the hands 
which fed ? 

Yet not untimely snatch’d ; that Power which saw 

His promise was your trust, His word your law, 

Cuts off from life its sorrows and its éares, 

Its toils abridges, and its sufferings spares ; 

Whose eyes the future as the present sees, 

For duties unperform’d your meed decrees. 

What boundless transport does that prospect give, 

To know your Saviour died that you might live ! 
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THE PLOUGHMAN’S DITTY: 


Being an answer to that foolish Question, What have the POOR 
tolose? A Question frequently asked during the Alarm of 
Invasion. 


To the Tune of “ He that has the best Wife.” 


BrcavuseE I’m but poor, 
And slender’s my store, 
That I’ve nothing to Jose is the cry, Sir. 
Let who will declare it, 
I vow I can’t bear it, 
I give all such praters the lie, Sir. 


Though my house is but small, 
Yet to have none at all 

Would sure be a greater distress, Sir ; 
Shall my garden so sweet, 
And my orchard so neat, 

Be the prize of a foreign oppressor ? 


On Saturday-night 
Tis still my delight 
With my wages to run home the faster ; 
But if Frenchmen rule here, 
I may look far and near, 
But I never shall find a paymaster. 


I’ve a dear little wife 
Whom I love as my life ; 
To lose her I should not much like, Sir ; 
And t’would make me run wild 
To see my sweet child 
With its head on the point of a pike, Sir. 
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I’ve my church too to save, 
And will go to my grave ~ 
In defence of a church that’s the best, Sir ; 
I’ve my King too, God bless him! 
Let no man oppress him, 
For none has he ever oppress’d, Sir. 


British laws for my guard, 
My cottage is barr’d, 
Tis safe in the light or the dark, Sir ; 
If the squire should oppress, 
I get instant redress : 
My orchard’s as safe as his park, Sir. 


My cot is my throne ; 
What I have is my own, 
And what is my own I will keep, Sir ; 
Should Boni come now, 
Tis true I may plough, 
But I am sure that I never shall reap, Sir. 


Now do but reflect 
What I have to protect, 
Then doubt if to fight I shall choose, Sir ; 
King, church, babes, and wife, 
Laws, Liberty, Life ; 
Now tell me I’ve nothing to lose, Sir. 


Then Tl beat my ploughshare 
To a sword or a spear, 
And rush on these desperate men, Sir : 
Like a lion ll fight, 
That my spear now so bright 
May soon turn to a ploughshare again, Sir. 
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WILL CHIP'S 
TRUE RIGHTS OF MAN, 
IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
NEW RIGHTS OF MAN, 


Written for the Volunteers of Somersetshire, when there was 
an Alarm of Invasion on that Coast. 


BY A JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. 


Wuar follies, what falsehoods were uttered in vain 

To destroy our repose by that jacobin, Paine! 

But if, for a while, a few fools were perplex’d, 

The crimes of the French have explain’d Tommy’s 
text. 


That the rich do not work some pretend to complain, 
While they hint that the poor do but labour in vain ; 
But is there no labour, then, let me demand, 

But the march of the foot, or the work of the hand ?P 


"Tis the head that directs, tis the heart that supplies 

Life, vigour, and motion to hands, feet, and eyes. 

Though diffrent our stations, some great and some 
small 

One labours ‘for each, and each labours for all. 


That some must be poorer, this truth I will sing, 

Ts a law of my Maker, and not of my king. 

And the true Rights of Man, and the life of his cause, 
Is not equal possEssIONs, but equal, just Laws. 


Tf accus’d, I am tried—to my peers I appeal ; 
Not smuggled, unheard to some dismal Bastile. 
Nor, like the new French, popp’d off to Cayenne, 
Without any chance to be heard of again. 
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If I’m wrong, to the laws I am bound to submit ; 
If I’m right, ~O how glad are those laws to acquit ! ‘ 
If the right to correct to my judges belong, 

Ive a right to avoid it—by doing no wrong. 


Tf sickness o’ertake me, the laws of the land 

Hold out to my wants a compassionate hand : 

Should some churlish churchwarden presume to op- 
press, 

At the next Justice-meeting, I straight get redress. 


If I scrape up but forty good shillings a-year, 

T help govern the land, as I'll make it appear ; 
For the makers of laws, my brave lads, do ye see, 
Are elected by folks not much richer than me. 


From the parliament man, if he prove a turn-coat, 
T’ve a right to withhold, as to give him my vote ; 
And if British laws I’m obliged to respect, 

Those laws, in return, will my substance protect. 


As long as I work Ive a right to full pay, 

I’ve a right to my Bible, to read and to pray ; 

Then Pll pray with such fervour and fight with such 
glee, 

As if the whole contest depended on me. 


Equal rights, equal freedom, all Britons possess, 

The richest not more, and the poorest not less, 

But all rights have their bounds, for the right to do 
evil 

Is no rights of man, but the rights of the devil! 


Then away with contention, no other we'll know 
But who'll have the honour to strike the first blow ; 
And let each true Briton join chorus with me, 
We'll die with the brave, or we'll live with the free. 
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A KING OR A CONSUL? 
A NEW SONG—to the Tune of Derry Down. 


Written when Bonaparte was made First Consul of France. 


Come, all ye brave Englishmen, list to my story, 
You who love peace and freedom, and honour and 
glory ! 
No foreign usurper they hither shall bring, 
We'll be rul’d by a native, our Father and King. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 


No Corsican Despot in England shall rule, 

No Disciple avow’d of the Mussulman school ; 

A Papist at Rome, and at Cairo a Turk, 

Now this thing, now that thing, as best helps his work. 
Derry down. 


Shall Atheists rule Britons? O never, no never, 

Forbid it religion for ever and ever ; 

Their heathenish Consuls then let them not bring, 

Our Country is Christian, and Christian our King. 
Derry down. 


In England when wounds are the sailor’s sad lot, 
Their wounds and their suff’rings are never forgot ; 
To a Palace far nobler our Vet’rans we bring 
Than is kept for himself by our merciful King. 

Derry down. 


Let any compare, if my saying he blames, 
The splendours of Greenwich* with those of St. James. 
—Once Buoni trepann’d his poor troops to the East, 


O’er deserts too sultry for man or for beast. 
Derry down. 


* A magnificent hospital for sailors. 
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When the battle was over, and hundreds were found 

By the fortune of war gash’d with many a wound ; 

Diseas’d and afflicted—now what do you think 

This tender Commander obliged them to drink ? 
Derry down. 


You fancy *twas grog, or good flip, or good ale ; 
No, ’twas poison, alas! was the soldier’s regale ; 
See Jaffa,* see Haslar,t+ the difference to prove, 
There poison, here kindness, there murder, here love. 


Derry down. 


And lest we should publish his horrible tricks, 

With our freedom of printing a quarrel he picks ; 

But we keep no secrets, each newspaper shows it, 

And while we act fairly we care not who knows it. 
Derry down. 


To Frenchmen, O Britons, we never will trust ; 
Who murder their Monarch can never be just ; 
That Freedom we boast of the French never saw, 
"Tis guarded by order and bounded by law. 
Derry down. 


That Buoni’s invincible, Frenchmen may cry ; 

Let Sidney the brave give each boaster the lie : 

Though the arrows of Europe against us are hurl’d, 

Be true to yourselves, and you'll conquer the world. 
Derry down. 

Though some struggles we make, let us never repine, 

While we sit underneath our own Fig-tree and Vine ; 

Our fig-tree is Freedom, our vine is Content, 

Two blessings, by nature, for Frenchmen not meant. 
Derry down. 


* Where French soldiers were poisoned in the hospital. 


+ The Royal Portsmouth hospital, where English sailors are 
treated like princes. 
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French liberty Englishmen never will suit, 
They have planted the tree, but we feed on the fruit ; 
Then rail not at taxes, although they cut deep, 
*Tis a heavy Insurance to save the brave Ship. 
Derry down. 


Let narrow-soul’d party be banish’d the land, 
And let Englishmen join with one heart and one 
hand ; 
Let each fight for his Wife, for we marry but one, 
The French wed so many they oft care for none. 
Derry down. 


One King did not suit them, three Tyrants they chose, 
And their God they renounce, while their King they 
depose ; 
Then we ne’er will submit to the Corsican’s rod, 
Britons want but one Wife, and one King, and one 
GOD. 
Derry down, down, down, derry down. 
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FAIR WORDS AND FOUL MEANINGS. 


Tm a tradesman well known, though I boast not my 
wit, 

I’ve too much by the jacobin crew to be bit : 

Now forget for a while the foul doctrines of Spence, 

And hear my appeal to your sober good sense. 


Td gladly advise you, my friends, if I could ; 

I’ve no end to answer, I seek but your good : 

The honest among you are caught by surprise, 
How rejoiced should I be could I open your eyes! 


I’ve heard wise men say, that ’tis tems which confuse ; 
We should then be correct in the words which we use: 
Come, let us examine the meaning of terms, 

The perversion of which has help’d on our alarms. 


A Rerormer! ‘twas once a most glorious name : 

In him ’twas Religion that kindled the flame : 

He burnt at the stake, to the scaffold was driven, 

In defence of the faith which he knew led to Heaven. 


Perhaps you may think ¢hat high spirit still lives, 
That the old in the modern Reformer survives ; : 
Then pray turn the picture, behold the reverse, 

A Reformer now makes the good bad, the bad worse. 


That church from the ancient Reformers which grew 
Is vilified, hated, and scorn’d by the new ; 

Whatever exists they can noway endure, 

Whate’er is establish’d is wrong they’re quite sure. 


A Reformer, in short, as has lately been shown, 
Is a being who never can Jet well alone ; 

To things as they are he is never a friend, 

So with him to destroy is the short way to mend. 
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The things in my mind which make objects sublime, 
Prescription, old usage, long trial, much time, 
These upstart reformers, these new-fangled sages, 
Despise, just because ’tis the wisdom of ages. 


And now, to pursue this plain notion of mine, 

Some other hard terms let us try to define; 

A Parrior! this once was a name of renown, 

One who bled for his country, and fought for the crown. 


While the good old Reformer to prison was sent, 

To send others thither the new one is bent : 

While that state for whose sake the old Patriot bled. 
The new would destroy, by destroying its head. 


A true modern Patriot loves uproar and rout, — 

A modern Reformer all order will scout ; 

While the good ancient Patriot corrected abuses, 
The modern converts the best things to worst uses. 


There’s one thing provokes me in those who deceive, 
Of what they protest not one word they believe ; 
And while with such zeal their false notions they teach, 
They laugh in their sleeve at the doctrines they preach. 


Should the freedom to vote be extended to all, 
Would it make our trade rise, or the price of bread fall? 
Would you take the direction of all from His hand 
Who governs so wisely the world he first plann’d ? 


What would annual parliaments add to our quiet ? 
Would idleness, drunkenness, check the wild riot ? 
One long Saturnalia* would fill human lie, 

One uproar eternal, one durable strife. 


How wretched would then be each working-man’s lot! 
His children forsaken, his duties forgot ; 

No house but the alehouse he’d seek every night ; 

No shop but the gin-shop by day would delight. 


* Qne day in the year devoted at Rome by the lower class to 
riot, debauchery, and the abuse of the higher ranks. 
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Thus all moral corruption our land would endure 

From the change which you think all corruption would 
cure ; 

And Britain a name now admired by the world, 

To the pit of destruction would quickly be hurl’d. 


Our laws so revered these new Patriots abuse ; 

To submit to obey them they’re proud to refuse. 

Is this, then, the gift to posterity due P 

*Twas not such that your fathers transmitted to you. 


If our laws do exceed, as has lately been tried, 

They exceed (what a fault /) on the merciful side : 
That they’re mild in th’ extreme you may easily see, 
When such rebels as these are allowed to go free. 


fr: 
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THE MARKET-HOUSE ORATOR: 


OR, THE LOYAL WEAVERS. 


THERE liv’d a young Weaver, I name not the place, 
For fear I should bring a good town to disgrace ; 
All day he was idle, the neighbours can tell, 

And he spent every night at the sign of the Bell. 


Inflamed by the papers which lay on the table, 
He read, and he drank, and he spouted while able! 
With th’ exploits of Spa-fields his fancy was fired, 
Till to deeds as’heroic himself was inspired. 


“Tve heard people say, again and again, 

“That tis reading great actions which makes your 
“ oreat men : 

“So I study our Champion, who gives such rare laws, 

“ And who is, his own self, the great pattern he draws. 


“Tn the country Id rather be first in renown 
“Than stoop to be second in London’s great town ; 
“So Pll straight set to work, and if I succeed, 

“ My name in the papers ere long you may read. 


“ A candidate I for unperishing fame, 

“The friend of the people, my glorious name!” 

Half muddled with politics, dizzy with drink, 

He form’d his new plan, though scarce able to think. 


Next morning he sallied forth into the street, 

And each man he met condescended to greet : 

He had sent out his scouts to assemble his neighbours, 
And promised a recompense due to their labours. 


Great numbers were met, and he saw with delight 
The market-place fill’d—what a ravishing sight! 
With the old pompous words he began his oration, 

«“ Friends, countrymen, lose not this glorious occasion !” 
11 oh 
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Then rung all the changes, so much now the fashion, 

Of sinecure, pension-list, representation : 

You'd have thought that these causes (to hear him 
complain) 

Had ruin’d the harvest, and rotted the grain. 


“Come, follow the leader who now stands before ye, 
“T'll bring you to plenty, I'll lead you to glory ; 
“You want but a head, then straight follow me, 
“Tl make you all rich, all happy, all free.” 


To plenty they show’d no objection, ’tis true, 

But with glory they thought they had little to do ; 

So they stirr’d not a foot—disappointed they stood. 
“Why, I fancied you all had been true men and good.” 


“We only want work,” they replied, “’tis that fails.” 
“Tl give you all work, we'll go pull down the jails ; 
“Tl exchange your vile bondage for freedom and joy, 
“Each frame we'll demolish, each loom we'll destroy. 


“ But my good old companions, why are they not here ? 

“ Not one should be wanting whene’er I appear ; 

“ Where’s Tim Jenkins?” one answer’d, as still as a 
mouse, 

“ He is gone for his dinner to yonder great house : 


“Two days in a week he is fed by the Squire, 

“ Whose kindness appears as it never would tire.” 

“ Where’s Jerry and Dick ?’—“ They’re not far away, 
“The parson distributes potatoes to-day ; 


“He cannot afford entirely to give, 

“ But he sells at half-price, so thou see’st we may live.” 
“ Where’s Lovel ?”—“ He’s nursing the babies at home, 
“That his wife to the flannel subscription may come.” 


“Where’s Jack Wilkes ?”—“ He got drunk at the 
“nightly potation, 

“ By attending the meeting for mending the nation : 

“Spent all—would have died—tilk at last forced to 
“stoop, 

“ His health is restor’d by the gentlefolks’ soup.” 
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“And where is Will Thompson, the foremost of all 

“To stand up for his country whenever I call ?” 

One answer’d—* Poor Will, once so fond of a riot, 

“From his church and his Bible has learnt to be 
“quiet..” 


“They're a pack of tame knaves, then,” the Orator 
cried, 

“ But I'll do without them, with you at my side ; 

“T shall lead, you will follow, come, give in your 

“names, 

“Now away for the workshops, now death to the 
“frames ! 


“ Not a loom shall be left, and if any oppose us, 

“They shall bear the disgrace, and shall get bloody 
“noses ; 

“Tl arm you, good fellows, with right trusty blades, 

“Throw away those base tools, of what use are those 
“ spades P” 


One gravely replied, “ I will tell thee their use, 

“So keep back thy nonsense, and stop thy abuse ; 
“Our gentlemen see that the times are so hard, 
“That to work at our trade for a time we're debarr’d : 


“They pity our case and assemble each neighbour, 

“To help our distress and provide us with labour; 

“Their kind dispositions they’ve feelingly show’d, 

“So some work in their gardens, and some on the 
“road. 


“The heights we will level, th’ obstructions we'll clear, 
“Till a fine gravel walk the highways shall appear ; 
“Tf they can’t give full wages, they'll give what they 


“e can. 
“ For the rents of the great all come short to a man, 


“Mr. Orator spokesman—employment yowd find, 

“Ts good for the body, and good for the mind : 

“ Who loves work, abhors riot ; our trade will return, 
“ But how shall we weave, if our workshops we burn ?” 
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Tn a rage, quoth the Patriot, “ You are scoundrels and 
“ knaves ; 

“Do you know, you vile drudges, you'll live and die 
“ slaves ? 

“So you won’t pull the jails down r”—They answer’d, 
“That's true, 


“We'll leave them to hold such vile fellows as you. 


“We know what you mean by your grand word RE- 
“ FORM, 

“Why ’tis pestilence, hurricane, tempest, and storm ; 

“Thy counsel our necks to the gallows would bring, 

“So take up your spades, boys, and God save the 
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THE LOYAL SUBJECTS 
POLITICAL CREED; 
oR, 


What I po, and what I do nor think. 


Mock Creeds and Liturgies I’m told, 
That make a Christian’s blood run cold, 
By Atheists and their friends are plann’d, 
‘To shake the faith of Briton’s land. 


Pll tell you what J too believe, 

My Creed no mortal shall deceive ; 
No jesting mine with sacred things, 
But what my own experience brings. 


I do believe these times are sent 

For warning, and for punishment ; 

Of God’s displeasure they’re the token, 
Because His holy laws are broken. 


The Newgate Calender I read, 

Where crimes on crimes so thick succeed ; 
Hen boys commit, these records say, 
“The oldest sins the newest way.” 


I think Heaven’s punishments are due 
To Atheism and Sedition too ; 

I think for these ’tis God’s own sending, 
And not because our laws want mending. 


I think that lies, and oaths, and stealing, 
More wound the soul, and shock the feeling, 
Than yielding to the powers that be, 

Or reverencing authority. 
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I do not think with Mister Spence, 

Our piety is too intense ; 

Nor do I think our church wants mending, 
But I do think it wants attending. 


I think those men that magnify 

Our wants, and raise a hue and cry, 
Intend to make those wants a cause, 
To shake our government and laws. 


I do believe what hurts the grain, 

Is not the pensions—but the rain ; 

I do not think that rotten Boroughs, 

Can mar the wheat, or drench the furrows. 


I think that pensions ill applied 

Are wrong, whichever be the side ; 
But as rewards for faithful trust, 

I think they’re fairly earn’d and just. 


I doubt if Peers with general summons, 
Do fill th’elective House of Commons ; 
But this, whate’er that’s wrong it yields, 
Stops not the trade in Spitalfields. 


If Birmingham fen Members had, 

Think you the times would be less bad P 
That annual Parliaments would tend 
The price of bread or malt to mend ? 


I rather, and with reason, think 

*T would tend to raise the price of drink ; 
I’m sick of mending a whole nation, 
Without more private reformation. 


If general suffrage should proceed, 
What general blessings would succeed ? 
Then rich and poor, and young and old, 
Their share of government would hold. 


What joy to hear th’ inferior branches 

Loud clamouring for th’ elective franchise ! 
The Ricuts or Boys, and Riguts or Wives, 
Would crown the comfort of our lives. 
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For should the low expel the great, 
And wise mechanics rule the state, 
I think the son may well aspire 
To dispossess his egwal sire. 


If man alive can prove me wrong, 

Pll change my note, and burn my song ; 
But if my reasoning’s sound indeed 

Till death I will maintain my Creed. 
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LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


Once Rome was disturb’d, for what country but yields 
It’s Demagogues, Palace-Yards, Chiefs of Spa-Fields ? 
Though not yet a Republic, yet Rome loved a riot ; 
Where many are rulers, not any are quiet. 


The folks discontented began to rebel, 

A Parliament Man strove the tumult to quell : 
Td tell you his name, but ‘tis really so hard, 
"Twould trouble the reader, and puzzle the bard.* 


This Parliament Man, such another as Pitt, 

Like him saved the land by his courage and wit ; 

Oh! Pitt, guardian Angel, what didst thou perform ! 
Heaven’s peace to “the pilot that weather’d the storm.” 


This man, who was one of the wisest of Romans, 

Once told this short story in Rome’s House of Com- 
mons ; 

Thus he spoke to cut short a seditious oration : 

“Once the Betty and Lrmgs on a certain occasion—” 


Here he stopp’d, for loud hisses, and louder applause, 

Would have check’d him, but still he was true to his 
cause ; 

He went on, “My good friends, a short tale I will 
“tell ye, 

“ Of a quarrel that chanced ‘twixt the Limbs and the 
“ Belly. 


“Said the Limbs, you are idle, and live in proud state, 
“While we members do nothing but work, or but wait ; 


* Menenius Agrippa. 
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“ You've got a rare time on’t, you sit at your ease, 
“ And drive us, poor drudges about as you please. 


“Tis a sin and a shame, so pray lend us an ear, 

* This usage, this bondage, no longer we'll bear.” 
Said the Frer, in a rage, “I have nothing to do 
“ But to trudge in the dirt, and to labour for you. 


“T bring to the door the provisions you eat, 

' Tis I get the trouble, but you get the meat : 

“You'd better change manners, proud Sir, do you 
« see, 

“You can’t stir a step, not an inch, without me.” 


Said the Treru, “T’ll not bite,” said the Taroart, “Tl 
“not swallow, 

“ And if I don’t feed you, your death will soon follow ;” 

Said the Hanns, “ For a glutton no longer I’ll work, 

“Tf I strike a fresh stroke, may I die like a Turk.” 


“T’ve such heavy burdens to carry,” says Back, 
“That my sinews and bones are all ready to crack ; 
“ Brother Kwezszs I desire you no longer will bow, 
“ At a tyrant’s command, we'll resist him I vow.” 


The least of the fingers now gave themselves airs, 
And cried, “ Let us manage the public affairs ;” 

Nay, the rights of the Tors was now pleaded as great, 
“We TEN are quite sure we can govern the State.” 


So they straightway for outrage began to prepare, 
And each wall was placarded with diligent care ; 

But lest they should seem due affection to want, 
Frrenps, Broruers, and CountryMen, still was the 


cant. 


They depart, they agree that revenge they will seek, 
“We'll prove his destruction, we'll meet every week :” 
So they rush’d out in fury, resolved to resist, 

And they published fresh papers to add to their list. 
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The Belly, ’tis true, soon became somewhat lank, 

But then every member with him also shrank ; 

With scarce any strength left, they dragg’d to next 
meeting, 

How sunk were their spirits, how sad was their 
greeting ! 


At length they discover’d ’twas what they deserv’d. 

That the Limbs with the Belly was more than half- 
starv'd ; 

The Feet got the palsy, the Hands got the gout, 

Not an inch but was faint from the toe to the snout. 


How different was this from each former profession : 

No shouting, no hissing, no talk of oppression : 

Said the hands, “ Brother Feet, let’s e’en seek our Old 
“ Friend,” 

Says the Feet, “I’m scarce able the call to attend.” 


“J can work, but not govern,” the Hands meekly cried ; 
“T can run, but not manage,” the Feet then replied ; 
‘Tis you, Brother Toneus, would have ruined us all, 
“Like poor silly sheep, we all ran at your call.” 


Quoth the Knees, “ You had better submit, Brother 
“Back, 

“You are now a free horse, they'll soon make you a 
*hatks 

“We all know what we are, but what we shall be, 

“Tf we change is a secret to you and to me.” 


The tongue remained turbulent, noisy and stout, 
But at length left alone, he was forced to give out ; 
And when he no more was allowed to complain, 
He was silent, and gave up the cause to the Brarn. 


Then they sought their old friend and with cheerful 
submission, 

Presented for pardon this sober petition : 

“We're resolved for the future to make no more fuss, 

“We can’t do without you,—you can’t do without us.” 


ia 
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So the good-natured Belly forgave them the wrong, 
And soon with the Limbs grew both healthy and 


strong ; 

They're a match for the world, when together they 
join, 

But sep’rate they're nothing—they both must com- 
bine.” 


Here the Orator ceased, the applauses were loud ; 
' And with joy and affection, dispersed the whole crowd. 
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ABILITIES, true criterion of, vii. 78 
Abundance, dangers of, iii. 16 
Acclamations, popular, value of, x. 64. 
Accomplishments, definition of, iii. 49-51; acquirement of, iii. 
54-56, n; value of, iii. 69, 277; vi. 361; display of, vii. 
63, 175 
— clerical, vii. 165 
—______——— superficial, vii. 176, 181 
Achaia, inhabitants of, x. 155 
Acquiescence, theory of, vii. 79 
Acquisitions, female, vii. 105 
Actions, importance of, vii. 395 
Acts of the Apostles, x. 31; poem on the, xi. 215 
Adam, fall of, considered, ix. 197 
Addison, writings of, iv. 271-281; character of, vii. 222 
Address on behalf of emigrants, ii. 377 
to mechanics, journeymen, and labourers, li. 221 
to women of rank, ili. 11 
Admiration, vi. 362 
Admonition, rule for, viii. 275 
Adoration, necessity for, x. 287 
Adulation, arts of, iv. 152; epoch of, in England, iv. 159 
Advantages of a Christian in the world, ix. 277 
of retirement, ix. 175-184 
Advice to tradesmen, ii. 179, 388 
Affability, moral obligation of, vii. 182 
Affections, the, vii. 862; invincibility of the, vii, 131 
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Afflictions, use of, viii. 370, 371; design of, ix. 60; x. 65; con- 
solation of prayer in, x. 385 

Age, benevolence of the, ii, 302, 832; x. 260; characteristics of 
the, iii. 100 ; tastes of the, ix. 167 

Agency, Divine, doctrine of, ix. 45 

Agriculture, pursuit of, ix. 167 

Agriculturist, the, ix. 167 

Agrippa, Paul’s appeal to, x. 88 

Akenside, Pleasures of Imagination, by, vii. 53 ; criticism on the, 
vii. 54-57 

Alexander the Great, iv. 252, 258, x. 9 

Alfred the Great, reign of, iv. 102; .character of, iv. 235 

Allegories, i. 197, 220, 223 ; ii. 145, 155; species of, ix. 69 

Amazons, vii. 257, 263 

Ambition, vi. 362; characteristics of, viii. 828; ix. 161, 168; 
objects of, vii. 64 

Amos, poem on the book, xi. 206 

Amusements, adaptation of religion to, ii. 76-84 ; evils of, ii. 363; 
force of habit on, ix. 232 

of religious people, vii. 275 

public, iii. 289-304 

Analogy, definition of, vi. 363 

between the spiritual and natural life, viii. 124 

Analogies of Butler, iii, 122 

Anger, vi. 365 

Annals, Jewish, x. 70 

Anticipations, joyful, xi. 241 

Antinomianism, viii. 51 

Antioch, St. Paul at, x. 82 

Aphorisms, practical, iii. 256 

Apostacy, human, doctrine of, x. 93, 280 

Apostles, writings of the, iv. 314; learning of the, vii. 158; 
x. 18 


of infidelity, i ii. 898 

Applause, vi. 364; desire for, vii, 59; effects of, vii, 141-146; 
dangers of, viii. 293 

Apprentice, turned master, ii, 21 

Apprentices, treatment of, ii. 24 

Arabian Nights, the, vii. 200 

Archimedes, character of x. 147 

Arguments of St. Paul, x. 56 

Aristocracy, dangers peculiar to, ii, 240-259 ; viii. 329; influence 
of, ii. 280 ; address to the, iii. 11 

eS resident, benefits of, vii. 240 

Arithmetic, study of, vii. 835 

Arts, cultivation of the, iii. 46 ; study of the, iii. 74 

Assemblies, iii. 265 ; society of vii, 28-30 

Assize, the grand ii, 145-154 


Association for the prevention of vice, ii. 288, » 
foreign, xi. 1 

—————- pleasures of, vii. 57, 58 

Atheism, scheme of, ii. 234 ; apostles of, ii. 298 ; era of, vi. 366 

Atheist and the acorn, y. 372 

Athenians, characteristics of the, x. 89 

Athens, literature of, iv. 55; St. Paul’s visit to, x. 88 

Attainments, spiritual, x. 151 

Attention, habit of, vii. 171 

Attentions, influence of, vii. 275 

Attributes of God, vii. 189; viii, 137, 172, 396; ix. 31, 45, 
46, 49 

Auricular confession, xi. 106 

Authenticity of the Scriptures, ix. 261 

Authoress, memoir of the, i. 9-72; preface by the, i. 14; letters 
of the, v. 37 

Authority, divine, ix. 32 

Authorities constituted, St. Paul’s respect for, x. 181 

Authors, lives of, ii. 298: principles of, important to moral pro- 
gress, iii. 27; study of, iii. 193; selection of, iv. 264; cha- 
racters of, vi. 367; compositions of, ix. 33; difficulties of, 
ix. 10-17 

French, writings of, iii. 33, 139 

German, writings of, iii. 34; v. 337 

Avarice, characteristics of, vii. 154, 155; evils of, x. 170 


B 


Baton, Lord, on the “ Christian Faith,” ii. 287; on “ Deport- 
ment,” iv. 204; general writings of, iv. 293; x. 202 

Ballads, vi. 46-69 ; xi. 263-282 

Balls, children’s, iii. 60, 63-65 

Bargain, the bad, vi. 41 

Barrow, sermons of, vii. 223 

Bas Bleu, the, v. 315 

Beatitudes, the, ix. 147 

Beaufort, Duchess of, dedication to, vi. 77 ; 

Beauty, influence of, iii. 88; shades of, vii. 101; essential charm 

of, vii. 128 ; vanity of, viii. 405 

Belief, shades of, vii. 173 ; tests of, ix. 242 

Believers, ii. 344; requirements of, viii. 155 a. 

Belshazzar, part 1, vi. 151; part 2, vi. 161; part 3, vi. 179 

Benefactors, vil. 229 

Benefices, iv. 361 ny 

Benefits arising from accuracy of language, ili. 140 
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Benevolence, definition of, ii. 233, 328 ; virtue of, ii. 302 ; exer- 
cise of, vii. 43; aspects of, vii. 228; x. 262; value of, vii. 393 

Benignity, omnipotent, ix. 29 

Bereans, the, x. 74 

Bible, authority of the, iv. 185; principles of the, vii. 199; main 
features of the, viii. 311; perusal of, ix. 219, 260; study of 
the, iii. 162, 185; promises of the, iii. 310; union of, with 
the missionary, x. 341 

—-— Histories, vii. 201 

—— Rhymes, xi. 181 

— Society, the, ix. 168; x. 343 

Bigotry, influence of, vii. 32, 33, 48; results of, ix. 297 

Biography, study of, iv. 206, 207 

Biographers of Christ, x. 13 

Bishop Bonner’s ghost, v. 355 

Horsley on Christianity, x. 349 

Sherlock on the “ Pagan religion,” viii. 271 

Blandford, Mrs., epitaph on, vi. 9 

Bleeding rock, the, v. 255 

Blessings, appreciation of, vi. 370 

Boileau, writings of, vii, 220 

Books, importance of a right selection of, iii. 28 ; iv. 263, 270 ; 
vi. 371, 372, a knowledge of, desirable, vi. 371, 373; 
vii. 183 

of amusement, iv. 281, 292; vi. 372; vii. 200, 206 

devotional, selection of, viii. 107 

elementary, vii. 196; use of, vii. 199 

—— historical, of the Bible, poem of the, xi. 183 

of instruction, iv. 298, 300 

on reasoning, iii, 121; iv. 297 

Oriental, vii. 200 

pious, writers of, ix. 9 

Borderers, the, xi. 114 

Boscawen, the Hon. Mrs., letter by the authoress to, v. 37; 
poem addressed to, v. 329 

Botany, study of, iii, 267 

Bounty, varieties of, vii. 171, 172; aspects of, vii. 228 

Bounties, public, x. 260 

Brown, Betty, ii. 167 

John, follies of, ii. 35; imprisonment of, ii. 51 

Business, influence of, on the mind, iii. 306 ; viii. 328; disposi- 
tions necessary for, iv. 204, 207; due estimate of, vili. 322; 
hinderance of, to the spirit of prayer, x. 308 

— men of, x. 308-311 

Butler, Dr., Analogy, iii. 122 

on the observance of the sabbath, ii. 286 

on. universal depravity, iii. 27 
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Ceesar, writings of, iv. 77 
Calamities, origin of, vi. 373 ; ix. 42; uses of, vii. 79 
Calamy, sermons of, vii. 223 
Calculation, moral, art of, iv. 221-226 
Candidus, ix. 293 
Captive, the inflexible, v. 35 
Card playing, ii. 251; evils of, illustrated, vii. 89, 99 
Career, christian, viii. 160 
Carpenter, the, vi. 57 
Casuistry, origin of, viii. 294. 
Casuists, viii. 274, 276; doctrines of, viii. 399 
Catechisms, vi. 374; use of, vii. 199; doctrines of, vii. 200 
Causes which impede general improvement, x. 255 
Cenotaph, inscription on a, vi. 13 
Censoriousness, vii. 188 
Censures, ix. 121; Paul’s estimate of, x. 163 
Ceylon, poem on the abolition of slavery in, xi. 238 
Character, development of, iii. 100; sketch of, iii. 187; forma- 
tion of, iii. 242; iv. 81; definition of, vi. 375 
—_ ehristian, sketch of, iii. 107, 326, 348-352; vii. 49: 
illustrations of, vii. 134, 135; traits of, vii. 147 
clerical, vii. 216, 219 
human, knowledge of the, vii. 165 
of St. Paul, essay on the, x. 124 
Characters, scriptually eminent, iii. 209; x. 188-198 
of the fashionable world, vii. 63, 67 
superficial, vii. 59, 62 
———— who reject prayer, x. 316 
Characteristics of St. Paul, x. 149, 151, 152, 156 
Charity, true principles of, ii. 29, 269; vi. 375; definition of, 
vi. 375; ix.101; motives of, vii. 227; duty of vii. 241; claims 
of vii. 225; scripture tests of, x. 155, 156 
essay on, ix. 101 
ode to, vi. 255 
practical, i. 168; iii. 247; illustrations of, vii. 242, 243; 
systematic scheme of, vil. 227 
Charity-schools, i. 178; vii. 285 
Charlemagne, reign of, iv. 249, 250 
Charles V, iv. 251 
Chastisement, evidences of, vii. 79 
Cheerfulness, duty of, vii. 185 
Chesterfield, Lord, writings of, ii. 322, 333 ; ili. 142 n 
Childhood, importance of, vi. 377 
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Children, education of, vii. 198 ; undue importance of, vii. 207, 208 
——— of the Clergy, viii. 289 
Chillingworth, on the protestant religion, ii. 297 
Chips, Will, xi. 265 
Chivalry, ages of, iii. 22 
Christ, life of, vii. 146; death of, vii. 193; teachings of, ix. 65 
Christian, the inconsistent, ix. 237; expostulations with, 
ix. 247; reflections of, ix. 260 
— conduct in sickness and death, viii. 398 
conflict, vil. 190 
holiness, viii. 167 
life, the, ix. 311-828 
the, in the world, ix. 265; difficulties and advantages 
Of, 2x 2TT 
temper in sickness, viii. 398-416 
Christians established, traits of, viii. 283 ; essay on the, ix. 308 
—— fashionable, iii. 313; discrepancies of, vii. 90; ex- 
cuses of, villi. 329 
— lukewarm, course of, x. 255, 375 
—- nominal, ii. 165, 241-243, 347 ; negligence of, ii. 
344; character of, viii. 282; doctrines of, x. 283 
————— primitive, ii. 281, 282 ; ; doctrines of, viii. 356 
Christianity, definition of, ii. 244; denial of, by professors, ii. 287 ; 
decline of, ii. 296; causes of the decline of, ii. 311, 331; cele- 
brated writers on, ii. 297; duties enjoined by, ii. 396; genius 
of, iii. 159-177, 294; influence of, iii. 103; characteristics of, 
iv. 126; viii. 157; peculiarities of, iv. 183; reason of, vi. 377, 
378; aim of, vil. 162; vill. 82; inculcation of, iii. 154; 
female study of, iii. 205; pagan testimony to, vii. 160 ; vita- 
lity of, vii. 252; requisitions of, viii. 151; present character 
of, viii. 154; practical effects of, x. 118; simple truths of, 
x, 28; mysteries of, x. 281 
an internal principle, vili. 11; x. 178 
a practical principle, vili. 830; x. 178 
a principle of action, iv. 8393-404 
———— a social principle, ix. 97 
mechanical, viii. 230 
the rule of life, ii. 354 
————— _ universal in its requisitions, viii. 151 
Christina, Queen, character of, iv. 233-235 
Christmas festivities, i. 74; vii. 272-275 
——— hymn, vi. 22 
Chronicles, poem on the book of, xi. 198 
Chronology, use of, iv. 19 
Church of England, iv, 848-362; union of, with the State, iii. 213 
Cicero, iii. 11 
Clarendon, li. 298 ; iv. 80 
Claudia, Paul’ s testimony to, x. 160; country of, 161, n. 
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Clergy, English, iv. 357; requirements of, vii. 109, 110; social 
distinctions of, vii. 113; education of, vii. 157-169; charac- 
ter of, vil. 217 ; marriage of the, viii. 284; society of, viii. 
285, 236; homes of the, viii. 289 ; trials peculiar to, viii. 291 

French, Emigrant, ii. 377 

perry the, i. 216 ; illustration of, vii. 108; requisites for, 
Vii. 

Clubs, society of, iii. 281-283 

Cluer, Dicey, Esq., epitaph on, vi. 12 

Ceelebs, parentage of, vii. 14, 272 ; religious opinions of, vii. 35, 
38, 41, 173, 279; his opinions of women, vii. 75, 87, 136, 
291, 296 ; aspirations of, vii. 125, 275; jealousy of, vii. 149, 
237; declarations of, vii. 150, 151, 363, 366, 407; moral 
principles of, vii. 270; marriage of, vii. 403 

Collects, the, ix. 298,299 

College students, vii. 169 

Colossians, epistle to the, x. 97 

Comines, Philippe de, iv. 77 

Commandments, i. 56-64; requirements of the, vi. 378 

Commerce, vi. 379; influence of, vii. 294 

Company, evil, dangers of, vi. 57 

Compassion, divine, x. 178 

Compliments, value of, vii. 268 

Composition, rules in, iii. 231; beauties of, vii. 292 

Concerts, ii. 257 

Condescension, viii. 256 

Conduct, christian, viii. 398 ; consistency of, xi. 54 

Confession, definition of, x. 287 

: auricular, xi. 106 

Confidence, essential to happiness, vil. 129 

Conjurors, ii. 208 

Connexions, essay on, vi. 295 

worldly, influence of, viii. 284 

Conscience, vi. 379 ; workings of, vii. 379, 381; xi. 277 ; defini- 
tions of, viii. 181; cultivation of, viii. 299 

Consistency, illustrations of, vii. 33; tests of, vil. 42, 252, 407; 
importance of, vii. 112, 252 ; vili. 282 

—— in conduct, xi. 54 

Constitution, the British, iv. 37, 68 

Contentment, vi. 380; x. 166 

Controversy, vi. 380; evils of, viii. 260 

Conversation, i. 53; hints on, iii. 210-241; iv. 263; poem on, 
vy. 813; thoughts on, vi. 277; advantages of, vi. 380; plea- 
sures of, vii. 19, 27 ; great rule of, vii. 78 ; standard of, vii. 287 

——~— christian, vii. 94; viii. 266, 276 

essay on, vi. 277 
of women, ili, 212, 221 
religious, application of, viii. 26¢ 
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Conversion, vi. 381 ; evidences of, vii. 192; viii. 278 
of St. Paul, x. 180 

Converts, religious, viii. 38, 281; x. 181 

Conviction, vii. 253 

Corinth, church of, x. 128 

Corinthians, epistles to the, x. 129, 153 

Corruption, human, doctrine of, vii. 192; viii. 278 

Cosmo de Medicis, writings of, iv. 173 

Country, pleasures of the, vii. 271 

parson, the, vil. 107 » 

squire, vii. 212; character of, vii. 214 

Courage, vi. 381 

Covetousness, evils of, vii. 155 ; x. 169; Paul’s opinion of, x. 165; 
characteristics of, x. 168 

Cowley, poems of, vii. 233 

Cowper, writings of, vi. 382; criticisms on, vii. 293 

Creation, the, x. 97 

Creed, definition of the, x. 35, 3 

political, xi. 27 

Crime, causes of, ili. 245 

Criticism, evils of, vii. 185 

Criticisms, of Milton’s Paradise Lost, vii. 10-14, 292: of Aken- 
side’s Pleasures of Imagination, vii. 54-56: of the Drama, 
vii. 125: of Mason’s English Garden, vii. 293: of Thomson, 
vii. 293: of Cowper, ibid: of the Epistles, viii. 152; x. 159: 
on prayer, x. 299, 300 

Crities, errors of, vii. 185; viii. 152; x. 300 

female, x. 159 

pagan, vii. 160 

Roman, viii. 273 

Crowds, influence of, vii. 287; characteristics of, x. 193 

Curiosity, effects of, viii. 306; definition of, x. 89 


D 


Dan and Jane, a poem, v. 367 

Dance, the, i. 74 

Dangers of retirement, ix. 175, 184 

of wealth, iii. 316 

Daniel, part 1, vi. 185; part 2, vi. 189; part 3, vi. 193; part 4, 
vi. 198; part 5, vi. 202; part 6, vi. 206; part 7, vi. 210 

poem on the Book of, xi, 202 

David and Goliath, part 1, vi. 109; part 2, vi. 119; part 8, 
vi. 126; part 4, vi. 183; part 5, vi. 141 

temper and genius of, x. 117; character of, x. 252; 

experience of, x. 253; prayers of, x. 3861 
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David, poem on the Psalms of, xi. 195 
Davila, the historian, iv. 78 F 
Death, import of, viii. 367; consolations of prayer in, x. 385 
of Christ, practical considerations on the, vii. 198, 195 
Deaths, happy, viii. 346 
Debate, features of, ix. 291 
Debt, evils of, ii. 25, 26 
Deceit, grades of, ii. 323; source of, vii. 260 
Declarations, vii. 149-153 
Decorum, vii. 60 
Deffand, Madame de, life of, xi. 26, 29 
Deity, attributes of, ix. 31, 45, 49 
~ Deities, Roman, x. 5, 6 
Definitions, use of, iii. 140, 147; iv. 320, 322 
Delegate, The, tract of, xi. 151 
Deliverance, from evil, x. 337 
Democrat, a, ii. 233 
Dénouements, vii. 148, 153, 363, 365 
Dependance on God, importance of, x. 284 
Deportment, Christian, vii. 102 
graces of, iv. 204 
——_———\— opinions of Bacon on, iv. 204 
Depravity, universal, doctrine of, iii. 329-340; iv. 148; vii. 40; 
the importance of correct views of, vii. 51 
Despair, results of, viii. 337 
Devotedness, character of, ix. 56 
Devotion, vi. 382; illustrated, viii. 45; essential to religion, 
ix. 56; derivation of the term, x. 350 
private duty of, viii. 27 
superficial, viii. 73 
Deuteronomy, poem on the Book of, xi. 190 
Dialogue, between the two weavers, vi. 5-7 
on religious duty, ii. 66, 76 
political, ii. 221 
Diary, use of a, vii. 115 
Dibden, Charles, songs of, ii. 84 
Dicey, Anna and Emma, epitaph in memory of, xi. 259 
Difficulties of a Christian in the world, ix. 277 
Diffidence, vii. 125 
Dinner parties, vii. 28 ; 
Dionysius and Damocles, a song, vi. 49 
Discipline, iii. 100; traits of, vii. 188 
Discretion, inculcation of, iv. 211; importance of, ix. 64 
Discrimination, value of, vii. 292 
Discussion, benefits of, vii. 188 
controversial, ix. 126 
on prayer, i. 84 
Dissensions, religious, St. Paul’s view of, x. 208 
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Dissertation on the power of religion, vii. 255 
Disinterestedness, importance of, vil. 252 
——— 1) oe ae oe 
source of, vii. 202 
Display, votaries of, vii. 63 
Dispensations of Providence, viii. 292 
duty of submitting to, vii. 219 
Disputations, rule of, vill. 257 
Dissimulation, evils of, vii. 130 
Dissipation, iii. 263, 288; popularity of, ili, 26; essay on, 
vi. 267 ; effects of, viii. 325; x. 264 
Distinctions, intellectual, iii. 204 
Ditty, the ploughman’s, xi. 263 
Diversions, Scripture denunciation of, Hi. 295, 298 
Divine perfections, viii. 170 
Doctrine of Divine agency, ix. 45 
superintendence, ix. 45 
of free grace, vi. 390 ; vii. 38 
of future punishment, ix. 319 
of justification, vi. 393 
of Providence, practical uses of, ix. 39 
of redemption, iii. 341; viii. 173 
of regeneration, iii. 344 
of resurrection, x. 210 
of retribution, ix. 78 
of salvation, iii, 172; vii. 324, 325 
of universal depravity, iii. 329; objections to, lil. 338 
Doctrines of Christianity, iii, 176, 8326, 352; iv. 126; vii. 52; 
ix. 39, 
———— of the Epistles, x. 23 
practical character of, viii. 31, 178; ix. 39, 72 
Dragon, the house-dog, ode to, v. 273 
Dramas, German, iii. 37, 38 
pastoral, vi. 223 
sacred, vi. 79, 183 
Drawing, study of, iii. 154, 267 
Dreams, i. 224; ii. 208 
Dress, ii. 181; evils of, vii. 21; true elegance of, vii. 103; Saint 
Paul’s rules for, x. 159 
Dryden, works of, vii. 221 
Dupont, M., speech of, ii. 377 
Duty, Christian, iii. 319; vii. 189; viii, 262 
importance of, it. 383 
of prayer inferred from the helplessness of man, x. 283 
Duties, consequences of the neglect of, viii. 185 
enjoined by Christianity, ii. 397 
of retirement, ix. 179 
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E 


Early rising, poem on, xi. 250 
Ecclesiastes, poem on the book of, xi. 183 
Economists, distinctions in, vii. 304; ix. 290 
Economy, benefits of, ix. 290 
——— domestic, ii. 113-115; cultivation of, iii. 94; definition 
of, vi. 383; illustrations of, vii. 299-309 
of grace, vii. 121 
of time, ix. 96 
political, works on, iv. 295; illustrations of, vii. 310 
Education, defective, traits of, vii. 42; victims of, vii. 184 
— ofa sovereign, iv. 31-221 
of children, vii. 198 
of clergymen, vii. 156-169 
of princes, iv. 15 
parental, vii. 259; xi. 47-53 
poetical, vii. 338 
practical, vii. 99, 100; objects of, vii. 183 
1. 74; prevailing system of, ili. 46, 62; comparisons 
on, iii. 68-76; objects of, iii. 46, 69; vi. 384; consequences 
of the neglect of, iii. 222; essay on, vi. 317; Mahometan 
character of, vii. 106; illustration of, vii. 176, 177 
public, remarks on, ii. 383 
religious, ii. 311; influence of, ii. 321; effects of, 
iii. 104 
superficial, illustrations of, vii. 36, 37, 175; effects of, 
vii. 42; results of, vii. 310 
——— of women, iii. 46; vii. 179, 182, 332, 335 
Edward II., character of, iv. 39 
IIL., reign of, iv, 39 
Egypt, laws of, iv. 51 
Eldred, Sir, of the Bower, y. 233 
Elegance, cultivation of, iii. 60 
Elocution, importance of, viii. 273 
Elopements, vii. 184 
Eloquence, influence of, iii. 162 
Elijah, poem on, xi. 193 
Elizabeth, Queen, reign of, iv. 106-114 
Employment, sources of, vi. 384 ” 
England, queens of, iv. 28, 106, 207; Church of, iii. 213 7; 
iv. 348; ix. 296, history of, iii. 131; iv. 98, 98, 362-875; 
y. 265; society of, xi. 14-20 
Enthusiasm, iv. 319; ix, 300, 301 
Enthusiasts, viii. 50 
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Enquiry, why some good sort of people are not better, ix. 185; 
continuation of, ix. 194 

Envy, essay on, vi. 289; characteristics of, vill. 328 

Ephesians, idolatry of the. x. 84; conversion of the, x. 145; 
epistle to the, x. 147; poem on the, xi. 221 

Ephesus, Paul at, x. 84; elders of, x. 134 

Epicureans, ix. 300; doctrines of the, x. 90, 214 

Epilogues, iv. 101, 165, 231 

Epistle, heroic, to Miss Sally Home, v. 265 

on sensibility, v. 329-340 

—w— to the Colossians, x. 97, 153; poem on the, xi. 222 

to the Corinthians, x. 129; poem on the, xi. 220 

to the Ephesians, x. 147; poem on the, xi. 221 

to the Galatians, x. 163; poem on the, xi. 221 

to the Hebrews, x. 35; poem on the, xi. 224 

to Philemon, x. 205 

to St. Peter, x. 191; poem on the, xi. 226 

to the Philippians, 186; poem on the, xi. 222 

——— to the Romans, x. 29, 65, 68, 154; poem on the, xi. 220 

—— to Sir W. Chambers, v. 273 

to the Thessalonians, x. 157; poem on the, x. 222 

to Timothy, x. 153; poem on the, xi. 222 

to Titus, 153; poem on the, xi. 224 

Kpistles, v. 265, 278, 329; poem on the, xi. 220 

of St. John, x. 29 

of St. Paul, ii. 322; study of the, iv. 311, 312; general 

view of, vili. 152; doctrines of the, x. 2, 3; composition of, 
x. 109; persons addressed in the, x. 152 

Mpitaph in memory of Anna and Emma Dicey, xi. 259 

in memory of Mrs. Jackson, xi. 258 

on Miss Gwatkin, xi. 257 

on Mrs. Harford Battersby, xi. 257 

ona Young Lady, vi. 12 

to the memory of Mrs. Ireland, xi. 258 

Epitaphs, vi. 9-17; xi. 257-259; general features of, vi. 384 

Epithets, use of, iii. 20, 49 

Eras, important, in English history, iv. 98 

Krasmus, writings of, ii. 325; character of, iv. 388, 339; satires 
of, vii. 221 

— and the reformation, ix. 21 

Error, influence of, x. 91 

Errors domestic, xi. 54 

—- educational, vii. 310 

— in prayer, x. 324 

——- mental, ix. 114-116 

——— to be avoided, iii. 210; in conversation, iii. 230-237 

Erudition of Maria Theresa, iv. 17 

— of the English Sovereigns, iv. 328 
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Erudition of the Reformers, iv. 334 

value of, vii. 163 
sar Ae the character and practical writings of St. Paul, x. 

—t5) 

—— on charity, ix. 101 
on comparatively small faults and virtues, viii. 180 
on conduct of Christians in their intercourse with the 
world, viii. 243 
on conversation, vi. 277 
on cultivation of the heart and temper, vi. 317 
on dissipation, vi. 267 
on education, vi. 317 
on envy, vi. 289 
on habits, ix. 220 
on inconsistency, ix. 237 
on influence considered as a talent, ix. 80 
on meekness, vi. 309 
on prejudice, ix. 114 
on Providence, ix. 26-39 
on religion, vi. 333 
on retirement, ix. 161 
on romantic connexions, vi. 295 
on self-love, viii. 224 
on sentimentalism, vi. 295 
on sufferings of good men, viii. 370 
on suicide, viii. 350 
on time considered asa talent, ix. 92 
Esquire, country, the, vii. 212; education of, vii. 213 
Establishment, advocates of the, ix. 296 
Esther, poem on the book of, xi. 193 
Evangelists, records of the, x. 15; narratives of the, x. 23 
Eve, Milton’s character of, vii. 9-13; criticisms on, vii. 330 
Evidences of Christianity, iv. 135; viii. 399 

of conversion, vii. 327 

- of truth, x. 14 
Evil, effects of, ix. 43; deliverance from, x. 337 
Evils of the present age, vii. 234 
Example, force of, ii. 331; vii. 22; importance of, iv. 200; vii. 23; 
results of, vii. 251 

— of familiar life, as seen in St. Paul, x. 231 
Excuses for the neglect of prayer, x. 308 
Exiles, French, conduct of England towards the, ii. 403 
Exodus, poem on the book of, xi. 186 
Exertions of pious ladies, xi. 88-98 
Exhortations, i. 187 
Expostulations with the inconsistent Christian, ix. 247 
Extravagance, results of, vii. 383; evils of, ix. 490 
in religion, xi. 67 
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Extremes, evils of, vi. 386 
Ezekiel, poem on the book of, xi. 202 


¥ 


Fair words and foul meanings, xi. 270 

Fairyland or Farland, v. 263 2 

Faith and holiness, doctrine of, vii. 324 

and works, poem on, v. 367 

— Christian, Bacon on, ii. 287 

object and import of, iii, 310; definition of, iv. 129; 
poem on, v. 367; nature of, vi. 387; source of, vii. 186; 
character of, viii. 140; x. 32 

— of St. Paul, a practical principle, x. 32 

vital manifestations of, ix. 55; x. 33, 350 

Falsehood, fatal, the, v. 167 

—— source of, vii. 260 ; evils of, vii. 262 

Fame, definition of, vi. 387; desire of, vii. 141; the Christian’s 
estimation of, viii. 263 ; vanity of, viii. 406 

Family management, vii. 299-308 

prayer, duty of, vii. 37 ; influence of, ix. 87 

religion, li. 831; vii. 35 

Families, charitable, traits of, vii. 171 

clerical, viii, 289 

Familiarity, effects of, viii. 268 

Fanaticism, results of, ix. 297 

Fantom, Mr., history of, i. 1-32; tract on the death of, xi. 129 

Farmer, the, and his three sons, v. 377 

Farmers, the two wealthy, i. 33 

Fashion, iii. 263-289; influence of, iii. 251; resorts of, iii. 287; 
votaries of, vii. 61 

women of, vii. 85, 267, 288; xi. 285 

Fathers, duties of, xi. 40 

Faults, small, importance of, viii. 180 

Favourites, choice of, iv. 153 

Fear, principle of, viii. 319, 337 

Feast of Freedom, introduction to the, xi, 235 ; drama of, xi, 237 

Felix, character of, x. 83 

Female character, sketch of, iii. 187 

influence, iii, 25, 211 

knowledge. practical use of, iii. 187 

study, iii. 114-126 

Fenelon, writings of, iv. 268-270 

Festivals, of the church, viii. 78 

Festus, Paul before, x. 87 

Fétes, juvenile, vii. 197 
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Flattery, origin of, iii. 251; dangers of, iv. 155-157 3 sources 
of, vi. 388 

Fleetwood, sermons of, vii. 223 

Florio, a tale, vy. 279 

Formalists, characteristics of, vii. 67-71 ; influence of, vii, 254 

Fortitude, Christian, viii. 399 

Fortune, influence of, ix. 82 

Fortune-hunters, vii. 58, 59 

—teller, the, ii. 208 

France, religious condition of, ii. 399; monarchs of, iv.35; his: 
tory of, iv. 78, 79; society of, xi. 20-37 

Fraternization, dialogue descriptive of, ii. 221-234 

Fraud, ii. 172 2 

Freedom, Feast of, drama of the, xi. 237-239 

Friendship, infiuence of, iii. 144 ; traits of, vi. 388 

Frugality, importance of, vii. 241 


G 


Gaiety, animal, vii. 106 ; characteristics of, vii. 276 
intellectual, vii. 106 
Galatians, epistle to the, x. 163 
Gambling, illustrations of the evils of, vii. 90, 413 
Gaol delivery, general, ii. 145-154 
Gaoler, Philippian, conversion of, x. 254 
Gardeners, the two, v. 371 
Gardens, English, Mason on, vii. 293 
pleasures of, vii. 205; practical use of, vii. 240 
Garrick, David, epilogues by, y. 101, 165; prologue by, v. 109 
Gate, the straight, i. 220 
Gay, writings of, vii. 233 
Generosity, scripture rule of, x.155 
Genesis, poem on the Book of, xi. 183 
Genius of Christianity, iii. 168-177, 294; as seen in St. Paul, 
Dou Wie, 
essay on, vi. 343; pleasures of, vii. 340 
men of, x. 313 
of poetry, vii. 295 
of scepticism, x. 246 
St. Paul, x. 108 
: value of, viii. 405; influence of, ix. 88 
‘Gentiles, Apostle of the, x. 1, 21; history of the, ibid; Paul’s 
censure of the, x. 158 

Gentlemen, literary pursuits of, vii. 235 

Geography of Judea, iv. 21 
moral and religious use of, iii, 127; study of, iii, 
138, iv. 20 
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Ghost of Bishop Bonner, v. 355 

of poor Molly, the, vi. 54 

Gibbon, writings of, iii, 27 ; character of, vi. 388 

Gifts, natural, iii. 261 

Giles, Black, the poacher, part 1, ii. 181; part 2, ii. 193 

Giles, St., orange-girl of, ii. 167 

Gilpin, John, history of, vil. 206 

Gin-shop, a, vi. 69 

Gloucestershire, the honest miller of, vi. 46 

God, manifested character of, viii. 20, 122; attributes of, vii. 
189 ; viii. 137, 172, 389; love of, viii. 119 

Godliness, vii. 386 

with contentment, x. 166 

Goodness, Almighty, viii. 143; effects of, viii. 342; province 
of, ix. 48 

universal, doctrine of, vii. 188 

Goldsmith, writings of, iii, 140 ; vii. 233 

Good-sort-of-people, enquiry respecting, ix. 185, 194; thoughts 
suggested to, ix. 208 

Good sense, importance of, vii. 302 

works, doctrine of, vi. 389 

Gospel, the, vi. 889 ; promulgation of, vii. 158, x. 71; teachings 
of the. ix. 67 ; principles of the, x. 179; testimonies to the 
truth of the, x. 184 

Gospels, poems on the, xi. 211 

uniformity of the, x. 12; characteristics of the, x. 15; 
narratives of the, x. 17 

Gossip, religious, evils of, viii. 294 

Governesses, French, iii. 67, 98 

Government, of Athens, iv. 58, 62 

providential, ix. 26; recognition of the, ix. 27; 
duties inferred by, ix. 41 
submission of Christians to the, x. 190-192; in- 

fluence of, on Christianity, x. 193 

Grace, divine, doctrine of, vi. 390; a free gift, vil. 85, 88, 321, 
327 ; economy of, vii. 121; effects of, viii. 135 ; illustration 
of, in the character of St. Paul, x. 21; Paul’s testimony to, 
p eam Blt) 

Graces, Christian, exercise of, ix. 102 

Grammar, use of, iii. 143 

Gratitude, incentives to, x. 226 

Greatness, desires after, vii. 64 

Greece, literature of, iv. 55 ; vii. 160; influence of, on Rome, x. 267 

Greek, study of, iv. 15 

aregory Nazianzen, testimony of, to Christianity, vii. 160 

Grey’s Hlegy, v. 340 

Grief, indulgence of, vii. 277 

Grotius, writings of, iv. 297 ; testimony of, vii, 160 


> 
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Guicciardini, the historian, iv. 78 
Gwatkin, Miss, epitaph on, xi, 257 


H 


Habakkuk, poem on, xi. 207 

Habits, early formation of, iii. 91-99 ; influence of, viii. 325 

essay on, ix. 220 

domestic, vii. 300 

vicious, ix. 222 

Hackney coachman, the, vi. 52. 

Haggai, poem on, xi. 208 

Hale, Sir Matthew, on the observance of the Sabbath, ii. 262, 298 

Hammond, Dr., on political liberty, ii. 221 

Hand of God, to be acknowledged in the daily circumstances of 
life, viii. 137 . 

Hanover, succession of the line of, iv. 386-391 

Happiness, the search after, vi. 223 

———— true character of, vi. 390; essentials of, vii. 129; 
source of, viii. 175, 176; advantages of the present period 
to the attainment of, x. 243 

Harford Battersby, Mrs., epitaph on, xi. 257 

Harvest hymn, vi. 27 

Hearing, results of, vii. 186 : 

Heart, human, natural state of the, vii. 143; knowledge of the, 
important to repentance, viii. 142; St. Paul’s knowledge 
of the, x. 154 

Heathen, religion of the, x. 2 

Heaven, contests of, with earth, ix. 238 

Heavenly-mindedness, x. 138 

Hebrew, poetry, construction of, iv. 306 

Hebrews, epistle to the, x. 35 

Hell, definition of, viii. 341 

Henry III, reign of, iv. 181 

Here and There, vi. 44 

Heresy, x. 259 

Heroes, religious principles of, x. 315 

the true, vi. 19 

Hester Wilmot, ii. 119-144 

Hezekiah, king, reflections of, vi. 217 

High profession and negligent practise, xi. 98 

Hindrances to prayer, x. 308-311, 321 

Hint for the new year, xi. 245 

Hints on the choice of wives, iii. 279; vil. 15 

on conversation, iii. 210, 271 

—— on patronage, ix, 83 
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Hints, suggesting a scheme of prayer, iii. 178 
theological, ix. 194 
to Christian writers, ix. 23 
to parents, xi. 49, 53 
—— to teachers, iii. 100 
Historians, iii. 128 ».; characters of, iv. 79-82; vii. 198 
ancient, iv. 75, 83, 90, 93; vil. 198 
French, iv. 77, 78 
—— modern, iv. 79, 82 
Histories of the Bible, vii. 201 
of Burnet, ix. 193 
of Clarendon, ix. 193 
juvenile, v. 265; vii. 106 
History, ancient, study of, iv. 43-48; vii. 198; reflections on, 
iv. 88, 89 
ecclesiastical, iv. 348, 362 
English, iii. 13]; iv. 93; v. 265; important eras in, 
iv. 98, 362-375 
Grecian, iv. 64 
moral and religious use of, iii. 127-139; reflections on, 
iv. 83; advantages arising from the study of, iv. 115-126, 
152; leading objects of, vii. 198 
natural, iii. 139, 149 ; study of, vii. 336 
of France, iv. 78, 79 
of Mr. Bragwell, part 1, i. 83; part 2, i. 538; part 3, i. 
70; part 4, i, 84; part 5, i. 95; part 6, i. 111; part 7, 
i, 182 
of Mr, Fantom, i. 1-82; xi. 181-150 
of the Gentiles, x. 1 
of the Reformation, iv. 334 
Roman, study of, iii. 132, 1388, 185; iv. 69 
Sacred, study of, iv. 117, 119 
Holy, appropriation of the term, viii. 169 
—— spirit, titles of the, ix. 58 
Holiness, motives to, viii. 168, 172, 177 
not hereditary, vii. 35 
of God, viii. 172 
Home-enjoyment, art of, vii, 182 
Homilies, book of, iv. 357 
Hope of England, xi. 38-53 
principles of, viii, 319; Alexander's opinion of, x. 9 
Horne, Dr., v. 265, 272 
Miss 8., epistle to, v. 265 
Horsley, Bishop, on Christianity, ix, 54 
Horticulture, benefits of, vii. 196 
Hosea, poem on the book of, xi, 204 
Houses, public, i. 176 
Housewives, vii. 299 
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Howard, the philanthrophist, x. 137 

Hume, writings of, ii. 324 ; iv. 98, 97, 336; character of, 
viii. 349; death of, viii. 353 

Humility, definition of, iii. 91; vi. 391; grace of, vii. 184; im- 
portance of in the Christian, viii. 160; traits of, vii. 270 

the only true greatness, ix. 146 

Humonr, influence of, iii. 227 

Hunter, Rey. Mr., epitaph on, vi. 2 

Husband, the, i. 214; duties of, iii. 259 

Hymn of Praise, vi. 27 

to midnight, xi. 253 

Hymns, vi. 19-27; xi. 253 

Hypocrisy, exposition of, ii, 241, 248; source of, vii. 260; 
religion of, viii. 70, 71 


Ideas, influence of, ix. 62 
Idleness, evil of, vii. 189 
Ignorance, illustration of, vi. 391; character of, vii. 263 
Illuminism, iii. 34 
Imagination, Akenside’s Pleasures of, vii. 53 
cultivation of the, iii. 114; effects of, vii 391; 
influence of religion on the, vii. 104 
Importunity, divine encouragement to, x. 384-386 
Impossibility, conquered, vi. 36 
Improvement, general, causes which impede the, x. 255 
Improvements, external, iii. 60-62 ; modern, definition of, iii. 23 
Impulse, dangers of, vii. 187 
Inattention, illustrations of, vii. 170 
Incle, Mrs., story of, i. 132 
Inconsiderateness, evil of, vii. 263 
Inconsideration, iii. 83 
Inconsistencies, clerical, viii. 294 
Inconsistency of Christians with Christianity, ix. 237 
Indecision, evils of, viii. 188 
Indifference, illustrations of, vii. 246; results of, viii. 335 


- Indolence, evil of, iii. 80, 259; prevalence of, vii. 234 


Indulgence, evils of, vii. 51 

Indulgences, sale of, x. 261 

Industry, inculeation of, iii. 73,95; required by Christianity, 

vii. 88; estimation of, vii. 167, 340 ; rewards of, vii. 195 

sermons on, vii. 169 

Inequality, doctrine of, iii. 83 

Infidelity, apostles of, ii. 398 ; iv. 171; aims of, ili. 34, 35 ; vi, 369 
results of, viii, 253, 359 
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Infirmities, ix. 128 
Inflexible Captive, the, v. 35 
Influence, considered as a talent, ix. 80 
—— effects of, iii. 18, 45 
female, iii. 25, 211 
—— of the Holy Spirit, 340, 345 
Informer, the, i. 177 
Ingratitude, iv. 210, 217 
Injuries, endurance of, ix. 199, 120 
Innocence, universal, doctrine of, vi. 392; vii. 192 
Inquiry, benefits of, x. 249 
into the causes which impede general improvement, 
x. (255 
Inscription on a cenotaph, vi. 13 
Inscriptions, vi. 9, 17, 31 
Insensibility to eternal things, essay on, viii. 319 
Institution, philanthropic, ii. 167; iii. 250; pagan, ii. 319; 
political, ii, 392 ; ecclesiastical, ii. 392 
Institutions, religious, importance of, iv. 340, 347 
Instruction, domestic, iii. 37, 108, 114 
early, importance of, ili. 219 
—_————. elementary, advantages of, vii. 187 
——_——- manner of imparting, iii. 160, 167 
primary objects of, vii. 340 
———_——— religious, importance of, ii. 317 
scripture, rules for, ix. 65 
Insnbordination, prevalence of, vii. 207 
Integrity, of St. Paul, x. 163 
—— the true political wisdom of, iv. 181 
Intellect, cultivation of the, iii. 123 
Intentions, good, fallacy of, x. 327 
Intercessory prayer, x. 225, 369 
Intercourse, religious, effects of, vii, 296 
Intrigue, characteristics of, vii. 65, 66 
Ireland, Mrs., epitaph to the memory of, xi. 258 
Irreligion, ii, 294 
Isaiah, poem on the Book of, xi. 199 
prophecies of, x. 253 
Ives, Mrs. Elizabeth, epitaph on, vi. 2 


J 


Jaekson, Mrs., epitaph to the memory of, xi, 258 
James, poem on the epistle of, xi, 226 

St., writings of, x. 42-43 

Jealousy, shades of, vii. 236; signs of, vii. 315 


Jeremiah, poem on the book of, xi. 201 
the prophet, x. 316 

Jeremy Taylor, works of, vii. 233 

Jerusalem, destruction of, ix. 37 

Jests, observations on, viii. 269 

Jews, prejudices of the, x. 12; St. Paul’s conduct to the, x. 65 2 
annals of the, x. 70 

Job, character of, x. 304 

—— poem on the book of, xi. 193 

Joe, patient, vi. 66 

Joel, poem on the book of, xi. 205 

John, king, reign of, iv. 104 

—— St., epistles of, x. 29 

Johnson, writings of, iv. 271-281 

Joinville, the historian, iv. 77 

Jonah, poem on the book of, xi. 206 

Joshua, poem on the book of, xi. 190 

Journeymen, address to, ii. 221 

Joy, religious, St. Paul on, x. 219 

Joyful anticipations, xi. 241 

Jude, poem on the epistle of, xi. 228 

Judea, geographical importance of, iv. 21 

Judgment, correct importance of, iv. 221, 230; illustrations of, 
vii. 102 

—— erroneous, iv. 230-232 

—— formation of the, iii, 91, 98; value of, viii. 309; 

soundness in, xi. 54 

—— of St. Paul, illustrations of the, x. 77; correctness, 
of, x. 112 

Judges, poem on the book of, xi. 190 

Justice, scripture rules for, ix. 86 

Justification, doctrines of, vi. 393 


K 


King, or a Consul, xi. 267 

King Dionysius and Damocles Squire (a song), vi. 49 

Hezekiah, reflections of, vi. 217 

Kings, education of, iv. 31 

of England, iv. 102-106, 181 

Knowledge, clerical, vii. 159-169 

— domestic importance of, vii. 9, 10 

—— female, vii. 292; true character of, vii. 361 

—— historical, vii. 201 

—— jnitiation into, iii 100, 114; practical use of, iii. 

187-195; kinds of, peculiar to women, iii. 218; acquisition 
Kae 


|| 


of, iv. 14; value of, vii. 162; advantages of the present 
period for the attainment of, x. 243 
Knowledge of God, important to Christianity, vill. 137; per- 
fection of the, viii. 176 
of human nature acquired by St. Paul, x. 149 
of the heart, importance of, viii. 142 
of the world, right use of, vii. 218 
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Labour, value of, vii. 167 
Labourers, address to, ii. 221 
Lady and the pie, v. 374 
Ladies, fine, calling and profession of, vil. 225 
learned, vil. 291, 304 
of fortune, manners of, vii. 48; vanities of, vii. 59, 60 
philosophical, vii. 304 
pious, exertions of, xi. 88-98 
Langhorne, Dr., prologue written by, v. 41 
Language, accuracy of, iii. 140; use of, iii. 218 
French, importance of, vii. 337 
Italian, study of, vii. 338 
Languages, ancient, study of, iv. 15; vii. 331 
modern, study of, iv. 17; vii. 337 

Latimer, martyrdom of, x. 183 
Latin, study of, iv. 16; vii. 331 
Law, Divine, iii. 320; character of the, x. 378, 379 
Evangelical, code of, x. 95 
—— Mr.,, writings of, iii. 304 
Lawrence, General, epitaph on, vi. 10 
Laws, iv. 38, 49; institution of, ix. 44 
Lawyers, education of, vii. 157 
Learning, analogy of, with religion, iii. 147-158; source of, 
vi. 898; vii. 167 ; influence of, ix. 88 
—— clerical, vii. 156; uses of, vii. 161 
Legends, v. 233 
Leisure, definition of, ix. 162, 168 
Le Sage, writings of, vii. 220, 221 
Letters of the authoress, v. 87; vi. 259 
Leviticus, xi. 189 
Liberality, sources of, ii. 302, 303; iv. 210, 214-216; principles 

of, vii. 250; tests of, x. 155 
artificial, vii. 89, 245 
as enjoined by St. Paul, x. 154, 155 
Liberty, exposition of, by Dr, Hammond, ii, 221; pamphlet 

illustrative of, ib. 
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Liberty of the press, importance of the, ii. 394 f 

Life, Christian, vii. 190 ; aliments of, vii. 322; spirit of, ix. 50 

eternal, promise of, vii. 322 

—— modern habits of, iii. 263-289; due appreciation of, 
vi. 393; ix. 92 

Libertinism, iii. 255; countenance of, vii. 50 

Life, Christian, the, vii. 190 

— domestic habits of, iv. 204 

—— fashionable, evils of, iii. 265, 277; routine of, xii. 17 

value of, viii. 320-321 

Lion, the golden, i. 95 

Literature, iii. 196 ; influence of, on the female mind, vii. 272, 273; 
study of, important to the clerzy, vii. 157 

——-_—— of Greece, iy. 55; vii. 160 

pagan, study of, iv. 43 

testimony of, vii. 160 

Little, Mrs., epitaph on, vi. 10 

Liturgy of the Church, ii. 288; manner of reading, vii. 109; 
character of the, viii. 103 1; candidates of the, ix. 298-308; 
defence of the, x. 298 

Lives of professing Christians examined, ii. 358 

Loaf, white, the, ii. 109 

Locke, on the Human Understanding, ii 324; iii. 122; iv. 297 

Look before you leap, xi. 280 

London, society of, vii. 45-47, 74, 286 

Loquacity, evils of, iii. 232 ; illustrations of, vii. 210 

Lord’s Prayer, the, x. 334-344 ; a model for supplication, x. 335 

Louis XIV., age of, iv. 236; observations on the, ivy. 240, 247; 
character of, iv. 248 

Love, Divine, vi. 393; viii. 121; tests of, viii. 127; delinea- 
tions of, x. 145 

influence of, vii. 104; features of, vii. 126, 131; declara- 
tion of, vii. 148-153 

—— of God, essay on the, viii. 119 

of money, St. Paul on the, x. 165 

the Rev. Mr., epitaph on, vi. 13; poems of, vi. 14 

Loyal subjects, Political Creed of, xi. 277 

Loyalty, promotion of, iv. 200; virtue of, x. 191 

Lucilla, vii. 101; character of, vii. 237; suitors of, vii. 236 

Lyttelton, Lord, on Divine Revelation, x. 245 


M 


Macauley, Mrs., histories of, v. 265 
Macedonians, Paul’s testimony of the, x. 155 
Machiavel, writings of, iv. 177, 178 
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Mazvistrates, ii. 189 

Magnanimity, illustration of, xi. 36 

Maintenon, Madame de, iii. 74, 99 n 

Malachi, poem on, xi. 209 

Man, character of, viii. 254; dignity of, ix. 214; habits of, 
ix. 231; different states of, x. 214; helplessness of, x. 283 

servant, the, turned soldier, ii. 155 

Manners, corrupt, x. 266 

female, vii. 170 

importance of, ii. 239-282 ; modern, iii. 24 ; influence 

of, viii. 256 ; corruption of, x. 266 

of the great, thoughts on the, iii. 239; vii. 48; in- 
fluence of, iv. 218 

Manueél, M. letter of, to the National Convention, ii. 395 

Maria Theresa, empress, erudition of, iv. 17 

Market-house orator, xi. 273 : 

Marmontel, life of, xi. 24 

Marriage, iii. 256, 257,284; duties, inculeated by, vi. 394; 

great designs of, vii. 74; requirements of, vii. 129 ; business 

of, vil. 212 

disproportionate, results of, vii. 71-74, 113 

———— indiscreet, effects of, viii. 284 
proposals of, vii. 213 

—— St. Paul's opinions of, x. 161 

Martyrs, the noble army of, vi. 19 

Mary, of the epistles, Paul’s testimony to, x. 160 

—— Queen, reign of, iv. 28; character of, iv. 207 

Mason’s English Garden, criticisms on, vii. 293 

Massacre, causes of, viii. 303, 304 

Mathematics, study of, vii. 335 

Mauyaise-honte, viii. 270 

Maxims of St. Paul, x. 61 

worldly, iii. 88-90 

Mazarine, character of, iv. 214 

Mechanics, address to, ii, 221 

Meditation, ix. 229 

Meekness, cultivation of, iii, 91, 106; essay on, vi, 309 3 Value 
of, vii. 8340; viii. 312 

Meetings, parochial, ii. 111 

Melancholy, cure for, i. 166 

Memoir of the authoress, i. 9-72 

Men of business, religious characters of, x. 308-311 

of genius, adaptation of prayer to, x. 313 

——— of opulence, benefits of prayer to, x. 313 

—— of pleasure, x. 314 

scientific, vii. 292 

Mercy, characteristics of, viii, 340 

infinite, viii, 396 
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Merry-making, i. 74 

Metaphors, Paul’s use of, x. 113 

Methodism, x. 259 

Midnight hymn, xi. 252 

Miller, the Gloucestershire, vi. 46 

Milton, character of, iii. 101; writings of, iv. 275; vi. 394; 
vii. 233 ; 

Mind, human, study of the, vii. 290 

of St. Paul’s, x. 204 

varied conformation of, iii. 244; influence of, iii. 261; 
effects of business on the, iii. 306; importance of forming 
ee 22; government of the, ix. 93; powers of the, 
x. 202 

Ministers, duties of, vii. 107, 110; viii. 295, 296; x. 104; obli- 
gations to, viii. 294 

Misanthropy, definition of, ii. 267 

Misery, future, delineations of, ix. 319 

Misrepresentations, evils of, ili. 234 

Missionary societies, x. 343 

the, x. 341 

Mistakes in religion, viii. 48, 68 

Mite, the widow’s, xi. 251 

Modesty, assumed, vii. 60 

influence of, vii. 103; Paul’s injunction to, x. 159 

Money, value of, viii. 291; love of, x. 165 

Montesquieu, writings of, x. 192 

Moral reformation, vii. 136, 140 

restraint, ii. 319 

Morals, degeneracy of, ii. 265 

harangues on, ii. 358 

of the heathens, x. 4, 5 

perfect system of, ii. 371 

Morality, not the whole of religion, ii. 374 

—— of St. Paul, x. 40 

— of the heathens, x. 4, 5 

Moriana, vi. 361 

Morning, soliloquy to, vi. 25 

Moses in the bulrushes, vi. 91, 105 

learning of, x. 20; writings of, x. 16, 164 

Mother Bunch, tales and morals of, v. 265, 268 

Motives, examination of, viii. 265 

Mountebank, the, ii. 40 

Munificence, traits of, x. 260 

Music, cultivation of, iii. 55; effects of, vi. 394; undue impor- 
tance of, vii. 179 

sacred, ii. 257 

Musings, solitary, xi. 249 

Mysteries of Christianity, x. 281 
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Mythology, pagan, x. 7 ; 
Persian, ix. 29 


N 


Nahum, poem on the book of, xi. 207 

Narratives of the Gospels, x. 17 

Nathan, parable of, ix. 63, 64 

Nations, Gentile, history of the, x. 1 

Nature, human, knowledge of, desirable, vii. 165; depravity of, 
a source of prayer, x. 279 

Nazianzen, Gregory, testimony of, to Christianity, vii. 160 

Necessity of prayer, founded on the corruption of human nature, 
x. 279 

Neglect of prayer, excuses for the, x. 308 

Negro boy’s petition, xi. 246 

— children, poem written for a meeting to promote the in- 
struction of, xi. 246 

Negroes, i. 217; poem on the sale of, v. 343; characteristics of, 
y. 346 

Nehemiah, history of, x. 309 

————-— poem on the book of, xi. 193 

Neighbour, duty enjoined to, ix. 66 

Neighbours, i. 215; fashionable, vii. 174 

Neweastle collier, the, vi. 66 

New year, a hint for the, xi. 245 

thoughts on the, vi. 44 

Nobility, influence of the, ix. 82-87 

Nonconformists, ii. 292, 293 

Nonconformity, real principle of, vii. 70 

Novelists, iii, 28, 29, 32,124; general character of, vii. 218 

Novels, pernicious influence of, ili. 28, 126; vii. 131; selection 
of, iv. 283; characters represented by, vii. 218 

Novelty, passion for, vii. 286 

Numbers, poem on the book of, xi. 190 

Nymph, metamorphosis of a, vy. 255 


0 


Obadiah, poem on the book of, xi. 206 

Obedience, vi. 395 

— Christian, viii. 49; tests of, ix. 61; x. 192 
filial, iii. 100; beauties of, vii. 207 

—_——— passive, x. 192 
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Observations, miscellaneous, vi. 343 
Ode to charity, vi. 255 
—— to Dragon, the house-dog, y. 273 
Offenders, St. Paul’s catalogue of, x. 263 
Omens, ii. 208 
Omnipotence, vii. 265; marvels of, ix. 28; province of, ix. 32 
Omnipresence of God, viii. 145 
Omniscience, province of, ix. 30, 31; traits of, ix. 46 
Onesimus, Paul’s care for, x. 205 
Opinion, domestic errors in, xi. 54 
Opinions, value of, vi. 396; vii. 141; right of, viii. 257; influ- 
ence of, ix. 114; diversity of, ix. 295 
Opportunities, importance of realizing, vi. 396 
Opposition, sources of, vii. 303 
Opulence, men of, x. 313 
Oracles, Pagan, x. 5 
Orations of M. Dupont, ii. 383, 396 
Oratory, Grecian, iv. 58 
of St. Paul, x. 114 
Order, universal, maintenance of, ix. 28 
— virtue of, ix. 188; St. Paul’s love of, x. 194 
Orthodoxy, x. 257 


P 


Paganism, Bishop Sherlock on, viii. 271 

teachings of, ii. 320; iii. 73, 75; remarks on the mo- 
rality of, x. 1-12; precepts of, x. 385 

Pagan literature, iv. 43 

oracles, x. 5 

Pagans, history of the, x. 3-12; St. Paul’s intercourse with the, 
Regitih 

Paine, Thomas, works of, i. 2; xi. 133, 148 

Pamphlet, opposed to the doctrines of the French revolution, 
li. 221 

Parable, essay on, ix. 62 

of Nathan, ix. 63, 64 

of the Talents, ix. 70 

Paradise Lost. criticisms on, vii. 10-14, 292 

Pardon, promise of, vii. 322 

Parents, duties of, iii. 76; xi. 41 

Parish meetings, ii. 111 

Parley, the porter, i. 233 

Parson, the good, vii. 221 

Parsons, characters of, vii. 219 

Parsimony, ix. 290 
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Party-spirit, vi. 396; ix. 118 

Pascal, writings of, ii. 325; testimony of, vii. 160 

Passions of the human heart, vii. 62; influence of the, vill. 325 

——— political, x. 193 

Patience, iii. 105; source of, vii. 136 

——— Divine, viii. 389 

Patient Joe, vi. 66 

Patriot, a, ii. 233; characteristics of, iv. 201, 288 

Patriotism, iv. 200-203 ; illustrations of, vii. 312 

Patronage, clerical, viii. 285; hints on, ix. 83 

Patrons, influence of, viii. 285 

Paul, St., character of, ii. 322; iv. 146; x. 39, 57, 59, 149, 162; 
teachings of, iii. 297; conversion of, x. 19, 180; ministry of, 
x. 20; travels of, x. 22, 59; writings of, x. 29, 93; maxims 
of, x. 61; life of, x. 62, 78; judgment of, x. 65; treatment 
of by the Jews, x. 73; education of, vii. 157; zeal of, x. 81, 130; 
manners of, x. 86, 87; style and genius of, x. 108, 176; 
oratory of, x. 114; philanthropy of, x. 124; heavenly minded- 
ness of, x. 138; eloquence of, x. 145; qualities of, x. 149; 
intellectual powers of, x. 151; discretion of, x. 156; preach- 
ing of, in Britain, x. 161; friends of, x. 161; opinions of, on 
marriage, x. 163; on covetousness, x. 165; contemporaries 
of, x. 175; trials of, x. 184; respect of, for constituted au- 
thority, x. 190; his attention to inferior things, x. 200; life 
of, x. 236; baptism of, x. 239 

Peace, Christian, viii. 26; characteristics of, ix. 181; restoration 
of, x. 266 

false, x. 257 

Peevishness, misery of, viii. 189 

Penrose, the Rev. Mr., epitaph on, vi. 9 

Pentateuch, the x. 16 

—-— poem on the, xi. 183 

People, good sort of, enquiry respecting, ix. 185; thoughts sug- 
gested to, ix. 208 

Perey, tragedy of, v. 103-164 

Perfection attainable by man, x. 233. 

Perfections, Divine, viii. 170; knowledge of, ix. 82 

Periodical religion, viii. 69-84; effects of, viii. 74 

Periodicals, iv. 272 

Persecutions, source of, viii. 265 

Perseverance in praise, x. 360 

——_—_——— in prayer, x. 360; examples of, x. 304 

value of, vii. 340 : 

Persia, laws of, iv. 53 

Persons addressed in St. Paul’s Epistles, x. 153 

—— estimate of, iv. 227 

Peter, St., character of, x. 162; epistles of, x. 191 

the Great, iv. 254, 257 
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Philanthropic institutions, ii. 167 
Philanthropists, x. 124, 137 
Philanthropy, vi. 397 
——_—_——_——- of St. Paul, x. 124 
Philemon, Epistle to, x. 205 
Philippi, prison of, x. 184; Paul at, 187 
Philippians, conduct of the, x. 185; epistles to the, x. 187 
Philosophers, i. 1 
—————— ancient, iv. 137; doctrines of, iv. 138 
heathen, iv. 147 ; viii. 158 ; disadvantages of, x. 1, 2 
————— Pagan, viii. 392; opinions of the, x. 91, 92 
Philosophy, ancient, iv. 137 
atheistical, viii. 158 
definition of, ii. 233, 294; true source of, iv. 307; 
effects of, viii. 159; schools of, x. 7 
French, ii. 328 
heathen, iv. 135; viii. 158; x. 7 
of reason, x. 11 
of silence, iii. 223, 315; vii. 170 
———- Spartan, viii. 321 
Pheebe, Paul’s testimony to, x. 160 
Physicians, education of, vii. 157 
Piety, ascetic, vi. 365 
obstacles to the growth of, ii. 328; influence of learning 
on, vil. 157; tests of, vii. 407; causes of the decline of, 
viii. 284, 295; local character of, ix. 165 
— of the clergy, vii. 220 
— practical, viii. 1 
Pilgrims, the, i. 197 
Ploughman's ditty, the, xi. 263 
Poacher, the, part 1, ii. 181; part 2, ii. 193 
Poem on the Epistles, xi. 220 
on the Gospels, xi. 211 
on the Old Testament, xi. 183-210 
——-~ by the Rev. Mr. Love, vi. 14 
Poems, miscellaneous, v. 233-277; vi. 5-73; xi. 241-276 
Poetry, antiquity of, vi. 230; decline of, vii. 231, 294; art of, 
ibid. ; influence of, vii. 338 
Hebrew construction of, iv. 306 
Poets, education of, vii. 160, 165; influence of, vii. 230; study 
of the, vii. 231, 234; compositions of, vii. 293 
Athenian, iv. 61 
Politeness, sources of, ii. 322 
Politicians, iv. 182-189, 288 
female, vii. 258 
Politics, conversation on, ii. 221; iii. 214 
Polybius, writings of, iv. 76 
Polytheists, x. 89 
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Poor, reformation of the, ii. 181n; care of the, iii. 81m; vii. 
224, 226 

Populace, general character of the, x. 193 

Popularity, arts of, iv. 191; evils of, ix. 286 

Post-boy, the, part 1, ii. 85; part 2, ii. 98 

Postponers, ix. 255 

Power, Divine, doctrine of, ix. 46 

mental, characteristics of, x. 202 

Practice, Christian, tables of, x. 43; negligence in, xi. 98 

Praise, definition of, x. 287 

perseverance in, x. 360 

Prayer, discussion on, i. 84; duty of, i. 92; x. 283; scheme of, 
suggested, ili. 178, 187; x. 352; efficacy of, iii. 352-367 ; 
x. 299; conditions attached to, vii. 322; designs of, viii. 110; 
results of, viii. 116; x. 376; definition of, x. 287 

consolations of, in affliction and death, x. 385 

Divine command of, x. 302 

duty of, inferred from the helplessness of man, x. 283 

hindrances to. x. 308-311, 321 

intercessory, duty of, x. 225, 369 

necessity of, x. 279 

perseverance in, x. 260 

practical results of, exhibited in the life of the Christian 
in the world, x. 376 

——— spirit of, viii. 84; x. 273 

St. Paul on, x. 219 

vain excuses for the neglect of, x. 308 

Prayers, written, use of, iii. 181; vii. 37 

Preacher, the, vii. 108, 109 : requirements of, vii. 165 

Preachers, illiterate, vii. 163 

Preaching, evangelical, ix. 208 

— hints on, vii. 109, 110 
ot St. Paul, x: 22 
— practical, ix. 208 

Precepts of Christianity, viii. 165 

Prejudice, influence of, vii. 246; faults of, vii. 249 

— essay on, ix. 114 
mental, ix. 115; influence of, on the Jews, x. 12 
political, ix. 117, 118 

Prejudicies, moral, vii. 71 

particular, ix. 127; causes of, ix. 140 

Prescience, Divine, ix, 31 

Prevarication, results of, vii. 260 

Pride, antidotes to, iii. 82; characteristics of, viii. 828; ix. 156 

Priests, Pagan, x. 5 

Princes, position of, iv. 32; education of, iv. 32, 45, 102, 168, 165; 
requirements of, iv, 192-210 

surnamed the Great, iv. 248-262 


| 
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Princesses, education of, iv. 15, 205 
Principle, tests of, ii. 306-309; vii. 253; Christian, ii. 333 ; 
viii. 146; tests of, vii. 230 
Principles of Christianity, viii. 11, 30 
——— religions, inculeation of, ii. 320 
Priscilla, Paul’s testimony to, x. 160 
Prison, peep into a, yi. 69 
Procrastination, evils of, vii. 188 
Profession, clerical, duties of the, viii. 295 
———— religious, requirements of, viii. 280; grades of, x. 198 
Professionals, vii. 67, 69, 184 
Professors, character of, ii. 344; illustrations of, vii. 42, 49; prin- 
ciples of, vii. 144; evil influence of, vii. 246; illustrations of, 
Vii. 248, 250; conversations of, vii. 77; position of, viii. 152 
Profiigacy, influence of, vii. 256; effects of, viii. 325 
Prologues, v. 41, 109, 171; vi. 227 
Propensities, mental, iii. 246; influence of, viii. 298 
Prophecies of David, x. 253 
Prophecy, iv. 315, 318 
Prophets, poem on the, xi. 183 
Proposals of marriage, vii. 213, 236, 366 
Propriety, virtue of, ix. 188 
Protestantism, principles of, x. 261 
Proverbs, illustrated, i. 147 ; ii. 39, 243 
Providence, superintending power of, iv. 115; historical mani- 
festations of, iv. 362; dispensations of, vii. 248; overruling 
influence of, viii. 137; doctrine of, ix. 39; traces of, ix, 45; 
essay on, ix. 26, 39 
Prudence of St. Paul’s conduct to the Jews, x. 67 
prospective, ix. 238 
Psalms, poem on the, xi. 183 © 
study of the, iii. 185; prophecies of the, x. 253 
Psalmist, the, x. 252 
Public houses, i. 176 
spirit, iv. 200, 203 
Publications, philosophical, iii. 122 
— popular, iii. 20, 32 
historical, iii. 128 
Punctuality, importance of, iii. 96; see also the chapter “On 
Definitions” 
Punishments, vii. 259 
future, doctrine of, ix. 319 
Puppet-show, the, v. 361 ea 
Pursuits, philosophical, tendency of, iii, 289 
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Q 


Qualities of St. Paul, general view of the, x. 149 
Queens of England, iv. 28, 106, 107 

most eminent, iy. 107 

Quiet, true character of, vi. 397; ix. 181 


Rachel, Tawney, ii. 208 

Raillery, evils of, ili. 236 

Rank, influence of, ix. 82 

Reading, moral uses of, ix. 29 ; importance of, viii. 183 ; manner 
of, ix. 219 

religious, importance of, ix. 194 

unprofitable, xi. 109 

Reason, due exercise of, vi. 397 ; comparison of, with Revelation, 
vii. 165 ; scriptural approval of, ix. 67; philosophy of, x. 11 

Reasoning, importance of, iii. 122 

Recollections, pleasing, xi. 241 

Recommendations, i. 183 

Recreations, iii. 291 

Rectitude, importance of, viii. 181 

Redemption, doctrine of, iii. 341, 343; viii. 173 

Reflections, historical, iv. 84, 89 

of an inconsistent Christian after a serious perusal 

of the Bible, ix. 260 

of King Hezekiah, vi. 217 

Reformation, Christian, viii. 36 ; moral, vii. 136-140 ; source of, 
Vili. 55 

————— the, iv. 332, 340; ix. 87, 88 

Reformers, erudition of the, iv. 334; characters of the, x. 189 

Refusals, vii. 256 

Regeneration, iii. 384; power of, vii. 255, 257; tests of, x. 182 

Religion, application of, to the business of life, ii. 66, 191, 321; 
vii. 95; to amusements, ii. 76 ; estimate of, ii. 287 ; require- 
ments of, ii. 273; viii. 336; comparative view of, ii. 296; 
characteristics of, ii. 302, 329; analogy of, iii. 148-158; 
adaptation of, to the exigencies of man, iv. 185; extremes in, 
vi. 386 ; inculcation of, vii. 35; influence over the passions, 
vii. 104, 1381; power of, vii. 355; mistakes in, viii. 48 ; 
advantages of the present period to the attainment of, 
x. 243; novel opinions of, xi. 60 

———— an operative principle, vii, 258 
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Religion, essay on, vi. 333 
———— experimental, vi. 385 
natural, vi. 395; fruits of, viii. 104, 131 
nominal, indications of, vii. 198, 27 9; viii. 279 
of the fashionable world, ii. 287-375 ; shameteniahes 
of, vii. 144 
of the heathen world, x. 2 
periodical, viii. 69 
propriety of its introduction in general conversation, 
vili. 266 
vital, vii. 189, 279 
worldly, viii. 323 ; doctrines of, viii. 331 
Religionists, periodical, viii. 73 
Repentance, viii. 76; power of, viii. 337; value of, viii. 369 
Repetition, objections to, x. 307 
Republicanism, ii. 385, 389 
Reputation, vii. 59 ;. desire of, vii. 142 
Resignation, essay on, viii. 399; theory of, x. 345 
Resolutions, good, i. 111 
Responsibility, human, doctrine of, vii. 23 
Restraint, moral, necessity for, ii. 319; benefits of, iii. 191-213 
Resurrection, doctrine of the, x. 209, 215 
Retirement, value of, vii. 17 ; adaptation of, to woman, vii. 75 ; 
effects of, vii. 114; essay on, ix. 161; dangers and advan- 
tages of, ix. 115 
Retribution, final, doctrine of, ix. 78 
Revelation, given to St. Paul, x. 24, 151 
the spirit of, vii. 143; analogy of, with reason, 
vii. 165; power of, viii. 131; necessity for the, x. 1; poem 
on the, xi. 230 
Revolutions, French, iv. 340 
principles of, exposed, ii. 221, 390, 400; causes 
which lead to, iv. 383-385 
Rewards, system of, vii. 202 
Richard IIL, reign of, iv. 39 
Richelieu, Cardinal, iv. 214 
Riches, the Christian’s estimation of, viii. 405; Paul’s opinions 
of, x. 165; nature of, x. 173 
Riddle, a, xi, 252 
Ridicule, evil of, iii. 19, 25 
Right, standard of, ii. 266 ; vi. 398; difficulty of settling the, vii. 142 
Righteousness, crown of, x. 148 
Rights, civil and religious, ii. 231 
natural, ii. 231 
of man, iii. 100; poem on the, xi. 265 
of woman, ili. 100, 200 
Riot, the, vi. 62 
Riots, tracts on the, xi. 129, 175 
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Ritual, ii. 288, 289 

Robert and Richard, history of, vi. 54 

Robertson’s Histories, iv. 93 

Roger de Coverley, Sir, vii. 222, 224 

Rollin, writings of, iii. 128 ; iv. 75 

Roof raising, ii. 101 

Romances, influence of, vii. 235 

Romans, Epistle to the, x. 29, 65, 68, 155 

history of the, iii. 132, 133, 1385; iv. 69 

Rome, iv. 66, 74; x. 65 

Rousseau, on the education of children, iii. 147 x 
writings of, ili, 28, 29; vii. 221 

Rules, dramatic, vii. 125 

Russell, Lady Rachel, character of, xi. 35, 37 


Ss 


Sabbath breaking, illustrations of, i. 79; thoughts on, ii. 248-259 

observance of the, ii. 131, 262; desecration of, in France, 
li. 234 nm; employments of the, ili. 85, 86; vii. 184; bene- 
fits of, to man, vii. 23 

Sacraments, institution of, viii. 75; x. 239 

Salisbury-plain, shepherd of, i. 251 

Salvation, doctrine of, iii. 172; vii. 324, 325 

Samuel, poem on the book of, xi. 192 

Sanctification, a progressive work, vii. 41 

—— doctrine of, iii, 345; vi. 394; viii. 173; univer- 
sality of the, vii. 188 

Sanderson, sermons of, vii. 223 

Satan, existence of, iii. 367 

Saturday night, i. 77 

Savoyard vicar, vii. 222 

Scepticism, ii. 852; genius of, x. 246 

Scheme of prayer, proposed for young persons, on the model of 
the Lord’s Prayer, x. 352 

Schiller, tragedies of, iii. 33 

School for servants, i. 172 

of Charity, vii. 239 

of sentiment, vii. 235 

Sunday, i. 183; ii. 119, 184, 254 

Scriptures, spirit of the, vii. 148; teachings of the, ix. 67; 
authenticity of the, ix. 261; illustrations of, i, 97, 212; 
study of the, iii. 163; iv. 801, 809; viii. 346; beauties of, 
viii. 92 

Scotchmen, characteristics of, iii. 126 n 

Search after happiness, the, vi. 229 
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Secession, ill effects of, xi. 77 

Seclusion, dangers of, ix. 178, 183 

Sedition, spirit of, x. 189 

Self-abasement, viii. 264 

conceit, evils of, viii. 204 

deception, vii. 269 

denial, virtue of, ii. 335; standard of, iii. 293; scripture 

authority for, iii. 319; misinterpretration of, vii. 70; true 

character of, vii. 117 ; 

discipline, motives to, viii. 277 

examination, duty of, iii. 315; vii. 189; essay on, viii. 

201; objects of, viii, 203; results of, viii. 214 

government, proofs of, viii. 298 

—— knowledge, iii. 133; poem on, v. 374; theory of, viii. 229; 
object of, viii. 298 

—— love, essay on, viii. 224 ; effects of, viii. 288; casuistry of, 
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watchfulness, viii. 210 

—— will, effects of, viii. 224 

Selfishness considered, iii. 78, 79, 82; characteristics of, vii. 
202; modifications of, viii. 256 

Seneca, writings of, vii. 141, 142; x. 175 

Sense, common, importance of, vii. 302 

observations on, vi. 343 

Sensibility, iii. 242-262 ; poem on, v. 329 

Sentimentalism, essay on, vi. 295 

Sentimentality, school of, vii. 235 

Sentiments, religious, viii. 157 

Sensualist, characteristics of the, x. 321-323 

Sensuality, reign of, vii. 234; characteristics of, viii. 326 

Seriousness, vii. 185 

Sermons, composition of, vii. 160; eriticisms of, vii. 185 

of Barrow, vii. 223 

of Sanderson, vii. 233 

Servant-man, the, turned soldier, ii. 155 

Servants, school for, i. 178; religious instruction of, ii. 331 
treatment of, vii. 98, 240 

Sexes, comparative view of the, iii. 196-210 

Shakspeare, writings of, iv. 285 

Shame, effects of, vi. 398 

false, results of, viii. 270 

Shapland, Mr., epitaph on, vi. 17 

Sheepshearing, ii. 104 

Shepherd of Salisbury plain, part 1, i, 251; part 2, i, 267 

Sheridan, R. B., epilogue by, v. 231; writings of, ii. 247 n 

Sherlock, Bishop, on the Pagan religion, viii. 271 

Shoemakers, the two, part 1, ii. 5; part 2, li, 21; part 3, i. 35; 

_ part 4, ii. 91; part 5, ii. 66; part 6, ii. 76 

sage Y 
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Sickness, Christian conduct under, viii. 398-418 ; consolatiors of 
prayer in, x. 385 f 

Silence, philosophy of, iii. 223, 315; vii. 170 

Sin, besetting, vii. 188 

Sins, classification of, ix. 253 

Sinner, right application of the term, ix. 219 

Sincerity, influence of, iv. 210; criterion of, vii. 189; tests of, 
viii. 42 

Sketches of foreign manners, xi. 1 

Slave-trade, poem on the, v. 341; tract on the, xi. 166 

Sobriety, definition of, tii. 91 

Society, clerical, viii. 285 

English, opinions of the French on, xi. 11 

fashionable, peculiarities of, iil, 265, 283; vii. 28-32 

French, opinions of the English on, xi. 20 

influence of manners on, ijl. 237; influence of the aris- 

tocracy on, iil. 11; general tastes of, ili. 216; choice of, 

iv. 210 

miscellaneous, vii. 19, 20, 287; influence of religion on, 

viii. 266 

of London, vii. 45-47, 74, 286 

the Bible, ix. 168; x. 343 

Soldier, the, ii. 155 

Soliloquy to morning, vi, 25 

Solitude, effects of, vi. 399; vii. 17 

Solon, x. 121 

Songs, vi. 49, 52, 54, 62; xi. 263 

Sorrow, resources of, vii. 114 

Sorrows of Werter, v. 337 

Sovereigns, English, erudition of, iv. 175; religion of, viii, 330 

Sovereignty, Divine, ix, 52 

Spartans, philosophy of the, viii. 321 

Spectator, the, vii. 223 

Speech, science of, vii. 103; viii. 273 

Spenser, writings of, vii. 233 

Spirit, devotional, cultivation of a, viii. 104 

fruits of the, vii. 297 ; titles of the, ix. 58, 215 

of prayer, viii. 102; x. 278 

of sedition, x. 189 

of the world, vii. 143 ; viii. 81 

St. Giles, orange girl of, ii. 167 

States, religion important to the well-being of, iv. 165-181 

Statesmen, religious principles of, x. 314 

Sterne, works of, vii. 235 

Stonehouse, Sarah, epitaph on, vi. 16 

——_——— Sir James, Bart., epitaph on, vi. 14 

Story books, vii. 200 

Study, course of, adapted to the female mind, iii. 114 
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Study of languages, iv. 15, 17; vil. 331, 837, 338 
of mathematics, influence of, on the character, vii. 335 
of the Scriptures, iii. 161; iv. 301, 309 

of Theology, iv. 266; viii. 260 

Studies, most adapted to women, iii. 189 
philosophical, vii. 289 

religious, vii. 200, 201 

Subject, the loyal, political creed of, xi. 277 
Submission, vii. 79 ; viii. 148; x. 346; duty of, xi. 52 
Subscriptions, i. 189 

Subterfuge, source of, vii. 260 

Suffering, design of, vii. 135; results of, viii. 377 
Sufferings of good men, viii. 370 

Suicide, essay on, vili. 350 

Sunday schools, i. 183; ii. 119, 134, 254 
Superintendence, Divine, doctrine of, ix. 45 
Superstition, effects of, ii. 352; nature of, iv. 325 
Susceptibility, illustrated, vii. 105 

Sympathy, practical, iii. 249 

Syracuse, destruction of, x. 147 

Systems of education, iii. 46, 115 

of heathen philosophy, iv. 139 

political, of Hurope, iv. 101 
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Talents, domestic, vii. 300 

individual, x. 101; value of, iii. 69; cultivation of, 
iii. 108; right direction of, vii. 178 

——~—— parable of the, ix. 70-79 

Tales for common people, i. 251-286 ; ii. 1-236 

—— juvenile, v. 265 

legendary, v. 233, 283, 361, 367 

Taste, cultivation of the, iii. 211; vii. 232; observations on, 
vi. 343; influence of commerce on, vii. 294 

Tastes of the age, improvements in the, ix. 167 

Tattle, polemic, evils of, viii. 294 

Tawney, Rachel, ii, 208 

Taxes, duty of paying the, x. 190 

Teachers, hints to, iii. 52, 53, 100, 108 

Tears, the valley of, i. 212; source of, x. 9 

Technicalities, use of, vii. 292 

Telemachus, the study of, iv. 206 

Temper, Christian, vii. 147 ; illustrations of, vii. 172; in sick- 
ness, viii. 398 

Temple, the historian, iv. 80 
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Temptations, peculiar, to position, vill. 286 

Scripture signification of, x. 337 

Terms, abuse of, iv. 319; ix. 28 

Tertullian, ‘ Apology” of, x. 192 

Tertullus, declamation of, x. 83 

Testament, New, teachings of the, iii. 294-298 ; iv. 140, 309; 
historical writers of the, x. 12; epistolary writers of the, 
oe vA! 


Old, teachings of the, iii. 295, 332, 333; iv. 301, 
142; characteristics of the, x. 16; poem on the, xi. 181 
Thanksgiving, St. Paul on, x. 219 
Themes of prayer, villi. 89-95 
Theology, study of, iv. 266; discussions on, viii. 260; traits of, 
ix, 196, 197 
Theories, moral, vii. 79 
Theorists, viii. 260, 262; x. 5 
—— religious, viii. 261 
Thessalonians, epistle to the, x. 197 
This world and the next, vi. 44 
Thompson, poems of, vii. 233 ; criticism on the, vii. 293 
Thoughts for a new year, vi. 44 
on conversation, vi. 277 
—- on the importance of manners and habits, ii. 237 
——- on the observance of the Sabbath, ii. 248-250, 259 
Thucydides, iv. 75 
Thy will be done, ix. 50; x. 344 
Time, a poem on, xi. 245 
—— employment of, iii. 76, 77, 80, 84, 87, 291; ix. 98, 99, 
101 ; considered as a talent, ix. 92; importance of, ix. 94 
future, search after, ix. 95 
Timothy, epistle to, x. 153; family of, x. 161; Paul’s charge to, 
x. 165-167 ; special vocation of, x. 172 
Toleration, spirit of, iv. 376-380 
Tom White, the post-boy, part 1, ii. 85; part 2, ii. 98 
Tracts, by the Duke of Grafton, ii. 288 
on the riots of the year 1817, xi, 128-174 
Tradesmen, advice to, ii. 88, 179 
Tragedies, v. 835-167 
of Schiller, iii. 33 
——-— of Shake-peare, iv. 285-292 
Tranquillity, x. 257 
Transfiguration, the, x. 16, 17 
Trials, peculiar, to Christians, viii. 372-876; results of, 
vill. 388 ; source of, ix. 42 
to the clergy, viii. 289-292 
Traveller, the foolish, vi. 34; application of, vi. 26 
Trifling, evils of, viii. 190 
Triumphs, vii. 311 
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Trust in God, important to Christian peace, viii. 144 ; proper 
exercise of, x. 151 

Truth, the love of, iv. 25; value of, vi. 399; vindication of, 
viii. 255 ; energy of, viii. 262 

Truths, general, importance of, vii. 186 

of Christianity, x. 280, 281 

of Scripture, characteristics of, ix. 66 

Tumult, evils of, ix. 163 

Turn the carpet, or the two wearers, vi. 5; illustration of the, vi. 7 


U 


Unbelief, proofs of, vii. 260 ; influence of, ix. 245 
Understanding, cultivation of the, iii. 193; viii. 299 
Uniformity of the Gospels, x. 13, 14 

of St. Paul’s character, x. 149 
Union of Christians with unbelievers, viii. 284 
Universal depravity, doctrine of, iii. 328-340 
———— superintendence, doctrine of, ix. 45 
Unprofitable reading, xi. 109 
Uses, practical, of the doctrine of Providence, sce “ Doctrines” 
Usury, moral, x. 174 


v 


Valley of tears, the, i. 212 
Vanity, definition of, iii. 229, 230; various shades of, iii. 210 ; 
popular estimation of, iii. 47; characteristics of, vi. 399; 
votaries of, vii. 61; tendency of, vii. 269; evils of, viii. 189 
literary, vii. 183 
of the world, ix. 265, 266 
Vessy, Mrs., poem addressed to, v. 313 
Vicar, Savoyard, vii. 220 
Vice, influence of, iii. 256, 257; vii. 155 
Vices, intellectual, viii. 328 
source of the, viii. 182; scale of, vill. 325 
Vigilance, motives to, viii. 277 
Village gardens, propagation of, vii. 241 
politics, ii, 221 
Virtue, dissertation on, ii. 245, 246; principles of, viii, 37 
Virtues, Christian, ii. 305; source of, vii. 329; exercise of, ix. 103 
domestic, vii. 305 
female, iii. 18 
Pagan, source of, viii. 159; documents of, x, 4 
small, importance of, viii. 183 
Virtutes imperatoriz, vii. 167 
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Visions, i. 212, 222 A 

intellectual, illusions of, viii. 211 

of St. Paul, x. 187 

Visit, the, i. 33 

returned, i. 70 

Visits of charity, vii. 225 . 

Voltaire, ii. 398; iv. 236; principles of, iv. 244; death of 
viii. 353n ; writings of, x. 85n, 196, 197; politics of, x. 199 
abilities of, x. 200 

Voluptuary, characteristics of the, x. 321 

Voluptuousness, Epicurean, Paul's testimony to, x. 214 

results of, vili. 325, 326 

Voyages, publications on, iv. 267 


Ww 


Wages, i. 77 

Walpole, Horace, writings of, ii. 298 ; letters of the authoress to 
v. 281 

Wanderings in prayer, considered, x. 307 

Warfare, Christian, vii. 190 

Watchfulness, Christian, viii. 277 

Watering places, iii. 268 

Way to plenty, the, ii. 9§ 

the broad, i. 220 

Wealth, influence ot, vii. 32 

Weavers, the loyal, xi. 273 

the two, iv. 5 

Weddings of the poor, vii. 241 

Werter, Sorrows of, v. 337 

What I do, and what I do not, think, xi, 277 

White loaf, the, ii. 109 

slave trade, tract on the, xi. 167 

, Tom, the post-boy, ii. 85-98 

Widow Brown, ii. 198 

the, i. 214 

Widow's mite, or the last offering, xi. 251 

Wife, qualifications for a, vii. 18; hints on the choice of : 
lii, 278 ; vii. 109, 113 

Will Chips, xi. 265 

Will, Divine, knowledge of the, ix. 50 

Wilmot, Hester, ii. 119-144; xi, 251 

Winter, ii. 107; charms of, vii. 271 

Wisdom, inculeation of, iv. 23 

infinite, viii, 396; tests of, ix. 836; manifestations o 

x. 23; submission to, x. 302 

political, iv. 181-190 
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Wisdom, worldly, i. 97 

Wit, influence of, iii. 226 ; dangers of, iv. 209 ; works of, vi. 399; 
misapplication of, vii. 219 

Wives, hints on the choice of, iii. 278, 279; vii. 109, 113 

Christian, influence of, vii. 136-141 

of the clergy, vii. 111, 113; viii. 285 

Woman, natural sphere of iii. 69 ; rights of, iii. 100 ; true honour 
of, vil. 75 ; domestic habits of, vii, 299-303 

Women, an address on the influence of, iii. 11 ; intellectual dan- 
gers peculiar to, iii. 35 ; education of, iii. 46-59 ; aim of the, 
ili. 187 ; intellectual powers of, iii. 123; rights of, iii. 200 ; 
conversation of, iii. 211; vii. 32; true sphere of, vii. 75; 
pursuits of, vii. 268 

Christian, characteristics of, vii. 96,268; Paul’s com- 

mendation of, x. 160, examples of, xi. 33-35 

of fashion, characteristics of, vii. 85, 267, 288; society 

of, xi. 25 

intellectual, sphere of, vii. 288 ; estimation of, vii. 291 ; 

examples of, xi. 33 

St. Paul’s injunctions to, x. 159, 160 ; kis commendations 

of, x. 160, 161 

Words, due selection of, iii. 140 ; misappropriation of, ix. 28 

Workmen, wages of, i. 77 

Works, doctrine of, iii. 311 ; vii. 38, 52, 320-327; poem on the, 
y. 367 

of charity, ix. 109 

of fiction, v. 337 

World, eternal, glories of the, x. 142 

fashionable, modern habits of the, iii. 253 ; vii. 60 ; incon- 

sistencies of the, vii. 314; religion of the, ii. 287-376 ; viii. 

381, 332 

set up for sale, poem on the, vi. 41 

wisdom of the, i. 97 ; dangers of the, iil. 76, 89 ; x. 383; 
conformity to the, iii. 322, 333 ; vii. 60; effects of, vii. 146 ; 
knowledge of the, vii. 218 ; nature of the, vii. 270 ; vill. 69 ; 
follies of the, vii. 310 ; inconsistencies of the, vii. 314; reli- 
gion of the, viii. 62, 331 ; government of the, ix. 28 ; vanity 
of the, ix. 265 

Worldliness, illustrations of, vii. 134-138; spirit of, vii. 143 ; 
viii. 81 ; characteristics of, vii. 146 ; viii. 62 ; effects of, viii. 
332, 333 

incompatible with Christianity, iii. 305-326; viii. 70 

Worship, Pagan, x. 5 

public, institution of, vii. 223 

spiritual, viii. 85 

Writers, Christian, ix. 17; hints to, ix. 23 

epistolary, of the New Testament, x. 21 

heathen, x. 3 
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Writers, historical, of the New Testament, x. 12 

of pious books, ix. 9; dangers peculiar to, ix. 19 

on Christianity, ii. 297 

Writing, art of, vil. 161 

epistolary, design of, x. 200 

Writings, practical, of St. Paul, essay on the, x. 1; objections to 


the, x. 27, 29; general principles of the, x. 91; character- 
istics of the x. 151 


x 


Xenophon, writings of, iv. 76, 270 


Y 


Year, the new, thoughts on the, vi. 44; a hint for the, xi. 245 
Young, hints on the instruction of the, iii. 159, 178 ; impor- 
tance of, iii, 219 ; scheme of prayer proposed for the, x. 352 
poems of, vii. 233 
Youth, early training of, ii. 319; importance of, iii. 155, 219; 
pleasures of, vii. 209 ; characteristics of, ix. 230 
of fashion, duties to the, vii. 232 


Z 


Zaccheus, poem on, xi, 248 

Zeal, iv. 319; definition of, vi. 400; viii. 300; estimation of, 
vii. 845; viii. 8309; importance of, viii. 299~- operations 
of, vili. 302; illustrations of, viii. 305; characteristics of, 
vii. 307, 308, 313 

—— false, illustrations of, viii. 303, 304, 312; ingredients of, 
viii. 306 

—— of St. Paul, x. 130, 147, 150 

—— true and false, essay on, viii. 298 

—— without innovation, vii. 107 

Zechariah, poem on, xi. 209 

Zephaniah, poem on, xi. 208 
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